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Foreword 


Aquinas’s teaching that God is entirely simple stands at the centre of his 
philosophy of God. It aiso plays a significant role in what he has to say 
about uniquely Christian doctrines, such as that of the Trimty. The 
notion of divine simplicity predates Aquinas, but he appropriates it and 
makes 1t very much his own — something on which he reflects at greater 
iength and with more rigor than did those who defended it before him. It 
1s no exaggeration to say that one will never properiy understand 
Aquinas’s thinking without bemg aware of why he insists on divine 
simplicity and how he argues concerning it. 

Yet, although Aquinas 1s now much studied, especially by phil- 
osophers, there is no currently available, full-scale exploration of his 
treatment of divine simplicity. There are books and articies that touch on it 
and that offer evaluations of it. So far, however, we lack a detailed account 
of what 1t amounts to m Aquinas’s writings and of what such an account 
may leave.us thinking about some familiar criticisms of Aquinas. 

Peter Weigel’s book fills this rather considerable gap, for it 1s a 
sophisticated and seriously detailed analysis of all the relevant Aquinas 
texts that touch on the topic of divine simplicity, enabling us to understand 
Aquinas on this important topic. As such, it shall prove invaluable to 
anyone stnving to see what divine simplicity means to him and why he 
thinks 1t important to believe that God is, indeed, simple. Moreover, since 
Weigel also helpfully explicates Aquinas with an eye on some of his most 
influential recent commentators (both friends and foes of divine simplicity), 
his study does much to allow Aquinas to converse with peopie in our own 
day. Aquinas himself was very much a debater, eager to talk to others and 
interested in considering the views of those holding to conclusions different 
from his. Peter Weigel’s book helps us to see how Aqumas would engage 
with some of our contemporaries were he alive now. Not only 1s it a fine 
work of historical scholarship, it 1s also a very welcome addition to the 
literature that aims to engage critically with Aquinas as a thinker. 


Bnan Davies 
May 2006 
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Introduction 


Divine simplicity lies at the heart of the classic Western philosophical 
concept of God. Simplicity accords God a unique ontological status 
and greatly affects the import of other things traditionally said of the 
divine nature. Modern reexaminations of the classic divine predicates 
often cite Aquinas’s influential version of simplicity. Despite this 
attention, contemporary philosophers of religion often do not under- 
stand his position or delve very deeply into it. This contributes to an 
unsubtle impression that simplicity only causes difficulties for the 
classic concept and can easily be discarded. 

Aquinas sees things very differently. Simplicity figures prom- 
inently m his philosophy of God. He frequently appeals to it as a basis 
for characterizing other divine predicates. Once stated, the doctrine of 
simplicity considerably shapes the rest of his philosophical theology. 
He 1s unafraid to face many of its apparent difficulties head-on. 
Simplicity figures as a nexus joiming his ontology and theory of 
explanation to his philosophical concept of God; thus it helps bridge 
his discussions of the natural and supernatural orders. His model of 
explanation ties simplicity to the mtelligibility of this world and God’s 
utter separateness from it. For Aquinas simplicity 1s indispensable for 
upholding God’s transcendence. Its claims constitute God being infin- 
itely separate from every other entity and so too from any competing 
notion of a divinity or first principle. Philosophers wanting to discuss 
Aquinas’s God need to engage him on simplicity, and to do so with 
some accuracy. The prospect 1s far from easy. 

Medieval thinkers realized the care and difficulty that approach- 
ing simplicity demands. What is often called the doctrine of divine 
simplicity reaches deep into an entire body of thought. Marilyn 
Adams aptly describes the medieval view: 


The doctrine of divine simplicity is a centerpiece of medieval theology. Inspired 
by Greek philosophy, it was important because of the problems to which it gave 
rise: in metaphysics, with how to reconcile the plurality of the divine attributes 
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and ideas in God? In epistemology and psychology, of whether — given divine 
simplicity — human beings could naturally form any concept of God,and if so, 
how many and of what sort: whether positive or only negative? {...] [whether] 
umvocal, equivocal, or analogical? And medieval debate about the answers to 
these questions reflected disagreements about fundamental assumptions m 
metaphysics, semantics, logic, and psychology, as well as differing judgments 
1m theology.’ 


Simplicity influences a host of other decisions spanning an entire 
philosophical system. It involves and affects basic assumptions in 
logic, semantics and ontology. On the theological plain, simplicity 
raises fundamental questions of method and the nature of religious 
language. For these and other reasons simplicity has always drawn its 
share of controversy. During the height of its acceptance and devel- 
opment among the Latin medieval philosopher-theologians, debate 
flourished about what the doctrine meant and how it affected other 
divine predicates. Yet from early on the Church and in general its 
greatest thinkers, Saint Augustine (354-430) and the Church Fathers 
among them, strongly affirmed God’s absolute simplicity. 

One important reason for this has already been mentioned. 
Classical theism understands simplicity as constituting the traditional 
concept of divine transcendence. Transcendence holds God to be 


i Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham, vol.2 of 2 vols (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 903. Chapter 21 surveys the con- 
tributions to the medieval discussion of simplicity by Anseim of Canterbury, 
Moses Maimonides, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham. Prior to its various medieval formulations, simplicity 1s frequently 
maintained by the Church Fathers (such as St Clement of Alexandria, St Basil, 
and St Cyril of Alexandria) as safeguarding God’s transcendence. They rec- 
ogmize its precluding the possibility of any real union or fusion of the divme 
nature with another entity. Stanislaus Grabowski discusses this in his masterful 
study of St Augustine, The All-Present God: A Study in St. Augustine (St Louis: 
B. Herder, 1954), 217-21. Paralleling this tong theological and philosophical 
tradition, simplicity (as well as immutability and eternity) is consistently upheld 
by the Church in important ecclesiastical documents. For instance, Pope St Leo 
the Great, m correspondence in the middle of the fifth century, affirms God’s 
simplicity and immutability. Simplicity is affirmed in Lateran IV (1215) and 
again in Vatican I (1869-1870). See Alfred Freddoso’s, ‘The “Openness” of 
God: A Reply to William Hasker’, Christian Scholar's Review 28 (1998), 124 
n.2, 124-33. 
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substantively distinct from the world and completely independent of 
it. Nothing of the world’s fmitude and ontological dependence is a 
part of God, and the divine nature 1s an utterly different being from all 
else. Aquinas himself holds that absolute simplicity is the necessary 
equivalent to God being infinite and enjoying absolute perfection. 
This establishes an infinite ontological distance between the one true 
God and all characteristically finite entities, which he takes to be 
definitive of transcendence. An utterly simple and thus immutable 
nature cannot enter into a substantial composition with anything or be 
a part of something m the created order. A simple being 1s not 
conditioned by or dependent upon internal components, a situation we 
will see Aquinas identify with caused existence. For Aquinas, a com- 
posite deity has more in common with the ancient anthropomorphic 
deities than with the God of the creeds. 

Many modern defenders of simplicity agree. They view sim- 
plicity as indispensable to any credible notion of God’s absolute 
perfection and transcendence. Along with certain other classic divine 
predicates, simplicity profoundly marks the division between created 
and uncreated being. Simplicity consequently has to do with how 
traditional theism fundamentally conceives its God, not only philo- 
sophically but in practical religious discourse and worship. For 
adherents of the divine simplicity and many of its critics, the issues go 
well beyond any particular histoncal figure and involve the very sort 
of God affirmed by the Western theological and religious tradition. T 
leave to the reader any adjudicating among competing notions of deity 
or transcendence. The point is that simplicity has larger implications 
for how Aquinas and others who shaped classical theism funda- 
mentally approach the divine nature. 

For the critics of simplicity, the doctrme remains a pious 
accretion of the medieval tradition and a promment barner to any 
intuitively sensible concept of God. Removing simplicity (and its 
corollary immutability) from the traditional concept of God has only 
salutary consequences for traditional theism. This heips explain the 
intensely systematic focus of the debates over simplicity. Most of the 
contemporary. philosophical literature citing Aquinas on simplicity 
focuses on the systematic compatibility or incompatibility of sim- 
plicity with other predicates. There are fewer examinations of the 
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intrinsic character of the doctrine. Those that do exist do not always 
accord the actuai claims of Aquinas’s version much philosophical 
depth. (This is changing somewhat.) 

Objections to Aqumas’s version in the current literature usually 
fall mto three general types: one intrinsic and two systematic. Ob- 
jections to the imtrinsic character of the doctrine commonly cite the 
identification of God with pure actuality and pure subsistent existence 
as ill-founded or even mcoherent.’ Later we will see that this often has 


2 An exception 1s Christopher Hughes’s On a Complex Theory of a Simple God: 
An Investigation in Aquinas’ Philosophical Theology (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1989). In the opening chapter Hughes examines the intrinsic 
claims of Aquinas’s doctrine and finds them highly untenable, for reasons we 
will see. Anthony Kenny’s recent study of existence in Aquinas criticizes 
Aquinas’s positions on existence as well as their theological application in the 
doctrine of simplicity, m Aquinas on Bemg (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002). Some recent works consider Aquinas’s doctrine of sumplicity as part of a 
larger overview of his philosophical theology. These clude John Wippel’s The 
Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas: From Finite Bemg to Uncreated 
Being (Washington, DC: Catholic University ofi America Press, 2000) and 
Norman Kretzmann‘s The Metaphysics of Theism: Aquinas's Natural Theology 
in Summa Contra Gentiles I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997). Kretzmann treats 
the divine predicates and their basic arguments in Contra Gentiles. His 1s a 
general focus on the natural theology. Wippel’s study offers a wealth of com- 
parisons among various texts of Aqumas. There is an emphasis on theological 
explication of Aquinas’s positions on the divme nature, and the study also looks 
to adjudicating long-standing interpretative controversies within Thomustic 
scholarship. Gregory Rocca offers a similar approach to discussmg Aqumas on 
the divine nature and religious language m his Speaking the Incomprehensible 
God: Thomas Aquinas on the Interplay of Positive and Negative Theology 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2004). Barry Miller’s 
philosophical examination of the classic concept of God borrows heavily from 
Aquinas, but aims to defend the traditional divime predicates mm distinctively 
modern terms, in A Most Unlikety God: A Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature 
of God (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1996). 

3 This is a central thesis of Kenny’s Aquinas on Being, which expands upon 
criticisms ofithe position Kenny develops in earlier works on Aquinas. Hughes 
1s similarly sceptical that sense can be made of the position; see particularly 
pp.21-8 of On a Complex Theory of a Simple God. C.1.F. Williams employs an 
analysis of existence that 1s fairly representative of the modern view, while 
critiquing Aquinas’s position, m ‘Bemg’, in Philip Quinn and Charles Talia- 
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to do with a presumption favourmg certain modern interpretations of 
existence. 

Other objections cite simplicity as mcompatible with other divine 
predicates. The first type of systematic objection revolves around the 
general practice of assigning a simple God multiple positive predi- 
cates. If God is simple it 1s hard to see how God is perfectly good, 
just, wise, and the like. These are distinct phenomena as we know 
them. Moreover, simplicity identifies God with everything attributed 
to God. There is an identity of subject and any predicated feature, Yet 
it sounds odd to say God just is perfect goodness, wisdom, justice, and 
so forth.* Even if what is predicated is amalgamated into a kind of 
super-property, this still means God has to be an abstract property. It 
seems both theologically and metaphysically absurd. 


ferro (eds), A Companion to the Philosophy of Religion (Oxford: Oxford Um- 
versity Press, 1997), 223-8. 

4 Alvin Plantinga sees this problem with Aquinas on simplicity along the 
following lines: ‘[God] doesn’t merely have a nature or essence; he Just 1s that 
nature, [...] [and] each of his properties is identical with each of his properties 
[...] so that God has but one property’ This, Plantinga observes, ‘seems flatly 
incompatible with the obvious fact that God has several properties; he has 
power and mercifulness, say, neither of which 1s identical with the other’. Does 
God Have a Nature? The Aquinas Lecture, 1980 (Milwaukee, WI: Marquette 
University Press, 1980), 46. William Mann takes up a similar line of critique, 
with specific reference to Aqumas, in ‘Divine Simplicity’, Religious Studies 18 
(1982): 451-71. The treatments of Plantinga and Mann helped initiate a surge 
of commentary on simplicity among analytic philosophers ofireligion. Yet more 
than a decade prior to these critical assessments, Daniel Bennett represented the 
objection as common opmion among his philosophical contemporaries: ‘If God 
1s identical with His properties, [...] then the properties He has are identical with 
one another. Thus, if Wisdom and Justice and Mercy are different properties, 
then God can’t have one of these properties, But, ifi He has the property of 
Oneness [simplicity], and Oneness is a different property from Wisdom, Just- 
ice, and Mercy, He can’t be either wise or just or merciful!’ m ‘The Divme 
Simplicity’, Journal of Philosaphy 69, no.19 (October 1969): 628-37, 635, 
Bennett does not see this particular version of the criticism as definitive, but he 
believes something like it 1s the case. James Ross offers a contemporaneous and 
sympathétic look at the confrontation between the God of Medieval Schol- 
asticism and the criticisms of analytic philosophy in Phifosaphical Theology 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1969). 
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The second class of systematic objections proposes that sim- 
plicity 1s mconsistent with this or that individual thing predicated of 
God. A simple God is utterly perfect and immutable. Yet the God of 
Scnpture and worship is dynamic and not removed from the world or 
human affairs, as a simple God would seem to be. Nicholas Wolter- 
storff and others observe in this vein that simplicity appears to be 
incompatible with such dynamic capacities as being able to know, 
will, or love.” David Hume (1711-1776) raised these questions two 


5 Woiterstorff thinks a simple nature might bear multiple predications, but ‘we 
shall want to ask [the Schoolmen] whether what they identify as knowledge, 
love, creation, revelation, redemption, etc., in the simple self-sufficient God, 
can be viewed as what the theist 1s speaking of when she says that God knows 
and loves what God has created, that God reveals to human beings God’s will, 
and that God is working for the redemption of the cosmos. | have my doubts’. 
‘Divine Simplicity’, m James Tomberlin (ed.), Philosophical Perspectives 5, 
Philosophy of Religion 1991 (Atascadero, CA: Ridgefield Publishing Company, 
1991), 531-52, 549. David Hume similarly notes: ‘A mind whose acts and 
sentiments and ideas are not distinct and successive, one that 1s wholly simple 
and totally unmutable, is a mind which has no thought, no reason, no will, no 
sentiment, no love, no hatred; or in a word, is no mind at all.’ Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion (1778), Part IV, ed. by Richard Popkin (Indian- 
apolis, IN: Hackett Publishing, 1980). Eleonore Stump and Norman Kretzmann 
defend the compatibility of simplicity with God’s free choice, with less atten- 
tion to the Intrinsic character of the doctrine, in ‘Absolute Simplicity’, Faith 
and Philosophy no.2 (1985): 353-81. Eleonore Stump briefly presents Aqui- 
nas’s version of the doctrine and revisits some important systematic issues in 
her more recent book, Aquinas (New York: Routeledge, 2003). Brian Davies 
taises a defense of the doctrine’s compatibility with some traditional predicates, 
and also looks at the identification of God with his existence, in ‘Classical 
Theism and the Doctrine of Divine Simplicity’, in Brian Davies (ed.) Language, 
Meaning, and God: Essays in Honour. of Herbert McCabe OP (London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1987), 51~74. David Burrell in that same volume offers a 
sympathetic treatment of divine simplicity and etemity, with particular refer- 
ence to God as pure actuality and pure existence, m ‘Distinguishing God from 
the World’, 75-9]. Davies retraces positions similar to those of his original 
article in his Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 3rd edn (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004), 158-80. Michael Dever in an unpublished 
dissertation opens with a chapter on Aqumas’s metaphysics of simplicity, and 
then shifts to coverage of the systematic debates and interpretations of Aquinas 
inthe literature of the time, m ‘Divine Simplicity in Aquinas’ (Ph.D. diss., 
Marquette University, 1995). 
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centunes ago and they were not new then.® Wolterstorff also 
presciently observes the tendency of participants in the contemporary 
debate to talk past one another because of usually unnoticed differ- 
ences m styles of doing ontology. He characterizes these differences 
as involving the contrast between the ‘constituent’ ontology of the 
medieval thinkers and the ‘relational’ approach of modern analytic 
metaphysics. 

This work does not emphasize the systematic controversies that 
tend to be the focus of the current literature. For one thing, issues with 
this or that particular predicate usually call for highly mdividualized 
treatment. I will give some attention at the end to the effects of 
simplicity on Aquinas’s views of divine predication. This will mvoive 
us m a limited discussion of the general systematic objections. How- 
ever, an important suggestion of this work will be that a hard look at 
the doctrine itself is needed before much headway can be made m the 
systematic areas. A version of simplicity has its meaning and import 
within a iarger theoretical framework, as the above observation by 
Adams shows. Instead of the more usual systematic focus, the focus 
here will be the metaphysics of simplicity in Aquinas. This will more 
broadly involve looking at some of the governing assumptions behind 
his entire philosophical approach to the divme nature. 

A main interest is in what Aquinas himself has to say. We will 
see how his defence of simplicity invokes some of the fundamental 
precepts of his philosophical approach to the divine nature. This is not 
a survey of the current literature of simplicity or a history of the 
concept, although some representative positions are discussed. Aqui- 
nas offers a remarkably sophisticated account of simplicity and its 
relation to other traditional divine predicates. His msights and distine- 
tions have something to offer philosophy and religion in the twenty- 
first century. He sees possibilities and connections now lost to the 
contemporary discussion. This also means looking at the limitations as 
well as the genius of his system. He works under circumstances and 
assumptions different from our own. His is not a closed, permanently 
fixed system. Reading him as such misses the dynamic character and 
ongoing contribution of his thought. His arguments on simplicity and 


6 See Hume's Dialogues, Part IV. 
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the nature of God reward deep analysis. My hope is that they can 
surprise both his sympathetic readers as well as long-time critics. 

Part of the difficulty in getting at Aquinas’s positions is that he 
presented his theological positions to an audience already familiar 
with a host of interrelated concepts and assumptions. These concepts 
span what fall within the now contemporary demarcations of logic, 
semantics, ontology, epistemology, and cognitive psychology as well 
as theology. The great Renaissance theologian Francis Suarez (1548— 
1617) aptly describes the problem of approaching a theological posi- 
tion in abstraction from its surrounding metaphysical framework: 


For these metaphysical principles and truths so cohere with theological con- 
clusions and deductions that, if knowledge and full comprehension [of the 
former] are wanting, then knowledge of the latter must necessarily be dimm- 
ished.” 


There 1s the additional difficulty of understanding his use of sources 
and authorities. Aquinas does not just borrow from his sources — 
Scripture, Aristotle, Church Fathers, Arabic and Jewish philosophers, 
divergent strams of Platonism, scores of contemporames and near 
contemporaries — he rethinks them. 

In order to recover Aquinas for the modern ear we must re- 
consider insights of the thirteenth century from the vantage point of 
the twenty-first. More than a light transfer of Scholastic idiom 1s 
needed; the bridge from our century to his points in two directions. 
Modern analytical tools can illuminate otherwise confusing areas of 
his thought, just as Aqminas’s distinctive vision offers something to 
the contemporary philosophical purview. The treatment generally tries 
to keep in view the philosophically educated, non-specialist reader. (In 
places, a rational reconstruction from key texts is more the aim than 
exhaustive compilation of sources.) Some of the ground covered will 


7 Ita enim haec principia et veritates metaphysicae cum  theologicis 
conclusionibus ac discursibus cohaerent, ut si illorum scientia ac perfecta 
cognitio auferatur, horum etiam scientiam mmium labefactari necesse sit. 
Francisco Suarez. Disputationes Metaphysicae, proemium, in A. Andre (ed.) 
Opera omnia, Vol.25 of 28 vols (Paris: Bibllopolam Edltorem, 1856). 
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be familiar to veteran readers, but I think they will also find points for 
their consideration. 

Chapter One shows the role of simplicity mn providing an account 
for other classic divine predicates. Chapter Two explains Aquinas’s 
metaphysics of composition in creatures. The focus will be on 
understanding the composition of act and potency as well as essence 
and existence, which are particularly crucial to his philosophy of God. 
Chapter Three discusses God as pure act (actus purus). Attention is 
also given to Aquinas’s model of explanation. This is a topic histor- 
ically under-examined in discussions of Aquinas’s philosophical the- 
ology. Chapter Four explains how God is subsistent existence (esse 
subsistens), a claim that also brings us to some of Aquinas’s most 
basic philosophical assumptions about the nature of God. Chapter Five 
looks at the remaming claims of the doctrine of divine simplicity, 
those having to do with the absence of matter and accidents in God. 
Chapter Six switches focus from the intrinsic claims of simplicity by 
examining its effects on divine predication and religious language. 
This chapter discusses some of the general systematic issues arising 
with simplicity. The emphasis will be on treating some of the general 
systematic issues arising with simplicity and Aquinas’s theory of 
divine predication. The aim will be toward a level playing field for 
these discussions, but the application is left for the reader. The final 
section of this book draws together some conclusions from the 
investigation. 
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Chapter One 
Locating Simplicity 


Aquinas in his Summa theologiae makes divine simplicity the founda- 
tional divine predicate of his philosophical treatment of the divine 
nature. In this later work, the doctrine of divine simplicity generates 
the basic account for the other classic predicates of God’s nature m 
Summa theologiae la qq.3—11. These major predicates include God’s 
perfection, goodness, infinity, omnipresence, immutability, etemity 
and oneness. This pride of place given to simplicity as a foundation 
for the others is less pronounced in Aquinas’s two earlier systematic 
theological works, Summa contra Gentiles and Compendium the- 
otogiae. A brief look at his approach to simplicity in these three 
systematic works offers a glimpse of its remarkable power as a basis 
for the descriptive content of other predicates. But first, it will help to 
view the claims comprised in his version of the doctrine. 


Divine Simplicity 


The Latin for ‘simplicity’ means to be ‘devoid of composition’ and for 
Aquinas dive sumplicity 1s iitially about the absence of meta- 
physical components in God. Aquinas m Summa theologiae la q.3, 
‘The Simplicity of God’, rules out the forms of ontological compo- 
sition he recognizes creatures as having. Q.3 organizes the claims into 
eight articles, 


1 Aquinas introduces the discussion of simplicity by first proposing the following 
division of the topics: ‘Concerning [God’s simplicity] there are eight points of 
inquiry. First, whether God is a body. Second, whether there is a composition of 
matter and form in him. Third, whether there is im him a composition of quid- 
dity, or essence, or nature, and subject. Fourth, whether there 1s nm him a 
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God is not a body. God has no extended parts. (article !) 

God is not composed of form and matter. (article 2) 

God is identical with the divme essence or nature. (article 3) 

God is not a composition of essence and existence. God’s 

essence and act of existence are identical. (article 4) 

5 In God there is no distinction of genus and difference. God 
does not belong to a genus. (article 5) 

6 God is not a composition of a substance and its accidents. 
God has no accidental features. (article 6) 

7 ~~ God is altogether simple (omnino simplex). God is not com- 
posite m any way. (article 7) 

8 God does not enter into composition with other things. 

(article 8) 


bWN 


Notice that the presentation effects an increasing precision and 
cumulative enrichment of the concept of simplicity, by successive 
removal of the divisions present m created thing. The movement of 
explanation begins with the more concrete and easily understood 
aspects of an investigation and then moves into areas that are more 
speculative and abstract. The Summa theologiae begins with sim- 
plicity m the material order and then proceeds by way of the logical 
order to the ontological one. Finally, the particular claims are collated 


composition which 1s of essence and existence. Fifth, whether there 1s in him a 
composition of genus and difference. Sixth, whether there 1s m him a com- 
position of substance and accident. Seventh, whether [God] 1s m any way 
composite, or entirely simple (totaliter sumplex). Eighth, whether [God] 1s 
found in composition with other things.’ Circa primum quaeruntur octo, Primo: 
utrum Deus sit corpus. Secundo: utrum sit in €0 compositio formae et materiae. 


Tertio: utrum sit In eo compositio quidditatis sive essentiae, vel naturae, et 


subiect, Quarto: utrum sit in co compositio quae est essentia et esse. Quinto: 
utrum sit im eo compositio generis et differentiae. Sexto: utrum sit m eo com- 
Positio subiect: et accidentis. Septmo: utrum sit quocumque modo compositus, 
vel totaliter simplex. Octavo: utrum veniat in compositionem cum aliis. Summa 
theologiae la q.3 proemium, m Sancti Thomae Aqumatis Opera omnia mssu 
Leonis XUI, 50 vols (in preparation), ed. by Leonine Commission (Rome: 
1882~), vols.4-12, The translations here emphasize the literal sense and or- 
ginal punctuation of the Lat. Lengthy passages are quoted in the body of this 
work for the aid of the non-specialist reader. 
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and summarized in the notion of absolute simplicity (a.7), while the 
last step looks at a major consequence of the doctrine m how a simple 
being stands in relation to everything else. 

Our emphasis here on the metaphysics of simplicity makes it 
helpful to distil the characteristically ontological claims of the doc- 
trine: 


1 In God, there 1s no composition of essence and existence. 
God’s essence is a subsisting act of existence. 

2 God is not a composition of a substance and its accidents. 
The whole of God is the divine essence. 

3. God is not composed of matter and form. The divine nature 
is independent of matter. 


In presenting the doctrine, Aquinas treats as separate claims: 


4 In God there is no composition of potency and actuality. 
5 In God there 1s no composition whatsoever. God is omnino 
simplex. 


The first three concern the three irreducible modes of composition in 
creatures: matter and form, substance and accident, and essence and 
existence. All three are instances of a composition of potency and act. 
Accidental features actualize the potency of a substance to have those 
features; existence makes the entire being actual. Form gives a 
configuration to a parcel of matter, which is m potency to receive a 
variety of forms. The absence of potency in God thus expresses the 
absence of the three irreducible modes mm toto. Absolute simplicity, 
omnino simpiex, can similarly function as shorthand for the doctrine. 
Pure act and omnino simplex can function as summaries of the doc- 
tre, although we will see later that they imply valuable formation 
the others seem less able to do. For now it is worth briefly laying out 
the basic expression of these claims offered by Aquinas expresses; 
their fuller import will of course have to wait. 

The first two claims presented in the first two articles of the 
Summa tule out physical composition in God. The first article of q.3 
also rules out all passive potency, a concept that Aquinas’s audience 
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would initially associate with matter (though the implications are far 
more sweeping than just the absence of matter). Something that is 
‘pure act’ (actus purus) cannot be actualized further m any way. It 
does not even have potentialities (bemg actualized). This claim is not 
to say God has capacities that are somehow perfectly actualized, as if 
we could imagine a human bemg who 1s as strong, smart and virtuous 
as either that person or any person could ever be. Pure act identifies 
the whole of God with all dynamic power attributed to God, and the 
power does not have a source mm any capacities non-identical with all 
of God. Moreover, all other forms of intrinsic composition are in- 
stances of paired components related as potency to an act. Thus, in 
pure act, the fullness of simplicity 1s implicitly presented in the first 
article (where pure act 1s attributed to the first cause of being). Its 
consequences are elaborated in the subsequent claims of the doctrine. 

Article 3 identifies God’s essence or nature with the entire sub- 
sisting subject (suppositum). The claim mvolves Aquinas’s views on 
the individuation of material substances and his distmguishing nature 
or essence from the whole subsisting subject. In material substances, 
the individual matter and any accidents of the matter fall outside the 
definition expressing the essence of the species. For instance, this 
flesh and these bones of Socrates are not in the defined essence of 
humanity ‘per se, although they are mcluded in the particular thing 
which 1s a human bemg. This human being, Socrates, consequently 
includes something more than its essence. Aquinas m this case takes 
humanity to signify a formal part of the human being. The defining 
principles of the substance are understood as a formal constituent 
distinct from the individualizing matter. Aquinas considers the matter 
responsible for individuating members of the same species. Conse- 
quently humanity and this or that human being are not identical. 
Socrates and Plato possess humanity, but, Aquinas thinks, each has his 
essence as individuated in different parcels of matter. 

However, in the case of: immatenal substances not composed of 
matter and form, there is no mdividuating matter. Angels are sub- 
sisting forms. Yet an angel still is not just its essence alone. Aquinas 
will say that its act of existence is something beyond its nature, and 
also other things belong to angejs constituting accidental features 
outside the essence or nature. Thus, even in the angelic substances the 
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nature or essence in itself is not identical with the entitative whole, the 
supposit. Oniy in God alone 1s there technically no real distmction 
between the essence and the entire subsisting subject.” 

In article 4 the identification of essence and existence m God 
expresses, among other things, that the being of God exhausts the 
totality of what it 1s to be divine. Socrates does not exhaust all the 
possibilities of human nature. Plato expresses and instantiates the 
essence of humanity in a manner Socrates does not. Yet God is the 
fullness and exhaustive actualization of the divine nature. So no other 
being can possess it. No other possible being rivals God’s unlimited 
plenitude. Plenitude here means perfection absent any defect. If God 
exhausts what it 1s to be divine then also nothing else can be God. 
Right after the famous five ways of arguing for God’s existence in q.2 
a.3, we find that Aquinas moves to establish the implication that there 
can only be one God. (A more explicit proof arrives later, m q.11.) It 
1s often remarked that the five arguments for God’s existence m q.2 
(a.3) continue well after q.2, where the subsequent questions char- 
acterize the kind of first cause at which Aquinas arrives. This is 
particularly true of the question on simplicity. Aquinas in these claims 
underscores having arrived at a first cause that 1s not just any garden- 
variety nature deity or even a kind of scientific cosmic starter. Pure 
act, once correctly understood, is seen to be one m number and 
something that is the fullness of power and perfection beyond all other 
possible beings. 

The identification of essence and existence is an onlological 
claim with important epistemological implications, as Aquinas’s ori- 
ginal readers were well aware. Whatever 1s the fullness of existence 
and perfection transcends all created genera, as he states m q.3 a.5. No 
Aristotelian definition according to genus and difference captures the 
essence of God. God cannot be known and classified in the way other 


2 In Summa theotogiae la q.3 a.3 Aquinas identifies God’s essence with God after 
explicitly ruling out a composition of matter and form m God. Elsewhere he 
explains that in God alone are the essence and complete subject identical, since 
God lacks not just matter, but also lacks al] accidental features, and has no 
composition of essence and existence. See Quaestiones Quodlibetates Il q.2 a.2. 
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things can be.’ The absence of accidents in God cited n a.6 similarly 
underscores the limits of thinking about God, since we tend to cognize 
things by their observable accidents and capacities. 

The important qualification conceming our knowledge of God in 
fact already comes in a famous introduction to qq.3—-11 where Aqui- 
nas affirms ‘we cannot know what God 1s (gud sit), but only what he 
is not, we are unable to consider how God is, but rather how he is 
not’.* Aquinas is well known to deny that persons in this life have 
knowledge of God’s essence that is in any way direct or com- 
prehensive. The predicates assigned to God in qq.3-11 emphasize the 
removal of created features and modes of existence. ‘Simplicity’ is 
negative in its signification or meaning, and Aquinas structures the 
doctrine around the removal of all composition. God’s absolute 
perfection (q.4), goodness (q.6), and infinity (q.7) rule out in God any 
limits characteristic of created existence. Immutability (q.9) and 


3 Logical simplicity denies that God can be categorized or defined the way 
creatures are. Aquinas primarily has in mind Anstotle’s recourse to definitions 
Stating a thing’s genus, species, and difference. E.g., a particular member of the 
species ‘man’ Is classified as bemg In the genus ‘animal’ and also differentiated 
from other species by being rational. Aquinas holds that these concepts all signify 
the essence in different ways. He does not consider them to be naming distinctive 
components of the essence. Thus, logical simplicity in Aquinas is not ontological 
simplicity. However, every item definable in tenns of genus and species will also 
be metaphysically composite. Logical simplicity also affinms God’s trans- 
cendence of created categories. On the issue of God’s logical simplicity, see 
Summa theologiae la q.3 a.5; Summa contra Gentiles 1 ¢.25; Quaestiones 
disputatae De tpotentia q.7 a.3; Compendium theologiae c.12; Scriptum super 
libros Sententiarum 1 d.2 q.1 a.1; and De ente et essentia c.6. Summa theologiae 
la q.3 a.5 expresses the claim as such: ‘Whence it Is manifest that God Is not ina 
genus as if in a species. From this it is plain [God] has no genus, nor difference, 
nor 1s there definition of him, nor demonstration except through his effects: 
because definition 1s from genus and difference, and definition is the means of 
demonstration,’ Unde manifestum est quod Deus non est in genere sicut species. 
Et hoc patet quod non habet genus, neque differentias, neque est definitio ipstus, 
neque demonstratio, nisi per effectum; quia definitio est ex genere et differentia, 
demonstrations autem medium est definitio. 

4 Sed quia de Deo scire non possumus quid sit, sed quid non sit, non possumus 
considerare de Deo quomodo sit, sed potius quomodo non sit. Summa the- 
ologiae la q.3 proermmum, 
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etermty (q.10) rule out change. and temporality, and God’s unicity 
(q.11) is a demal of the divine essence being multipliable in number. 
Yet Chnistian theologians going back to Augustine and the Church 
Fathers also saw the doctrine of divine simplicity as implying the 
fullness of positive perfection. The strict limits placed on human 
knowledge of God, and the negation of created features, presuppose 
the recogmtion of God as an infinite positive reality (the way God is 
such remaining utterly beyond our grasp). Etemity removes God from 
time but also sees God as fully present to every moment. Pure act lies 
at the core of God as supreme and omnipresent perfection. Part of 
Aquinas’s waming is that the application of positive concepts begins 
to mislead us, as they will reflect our experience of finite beings. (The 
closing chapters address issues in divine predication in more detail.) 

The seventh article collates the other claims of the doctrine into a 
single thought about God’s absolute simplicity. It compiles the find- 
ings of the first six articles, which exhaust the ways something could 
be composite. The articles collectively take us from pure act (a.1) 
through its ontological and epistemological implications. The discus- 
sion moves us through a summary removal of the worldly limitations 
unfitting for actus purus. It then returns us to pure act in the form of 
the statement of absolute simplicity. 

The final movement of q.3 (a.8) 1s from intrinsic to extnnsic 
composition. It states how a simple ontology stands with respect to the 
world, namely, as utterly transcending it. God is here said to be unable 
to join with a separate entity. This rules out pantheism, or the 
identification of God with the world; it also rules out panentheism, 
where the divine inhabits the created order, perhaps in the manner of a 
world soul or the spiritualization of natural processes. Again, coming 
on the heels of establishing a first cause, Aqumas wants to rule out 
forms of immanentism unworthy of the divine. Ruling out intrinsic 
and extrinsic composition precludes God having a merely limited 
perfection. The claims concerning extrinsic composition underscore 
God’s position utterly beyond the order of the world and our thinking 
about it. Items m the universe are maternal, complex and changeable. 
Even spiritual beings can be complex and mutable in Aquinas’s 
schema. A simple being 1s none of these things. 
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Modern introductory anthologies of philosophy often excerpt just 
the five ways of arguing for God’s existence (or just q.2) apart from 
what comes afterward. However, his original audience knew him to be 
alluding to a family of arguments for a first cause of change, existence 
and order stretching back through Maimonides and Avicenna, at least 
to Aristotle. Aquinas does not intend the five ways to be finished, 
valid arguments, They each stand for a larger body of thought that he 
develops in various places in the conpus of his writings. By elab- 
orating on the nature of the first cause and the manner of its existence, 
the question on simplicity continues the argumentation of the five 
arguments in q.2 a.3. hn doing this, the doctrine of divine simplicity also 
acts as a bridge between the investigation of God’s existence and the 
unfolding of the various major predicates characterizing the manner of 
God’s existence in qq.3~11. 


Positioning Simplicity 


Aquinas argues for the divine simplicity in several works spanning his 
career. His youthful treatise On Being and Essence (De ente et 
essentia) prominently features simplicity in its otherwise bnef discus- 
sion of God. Simplicity receives careful attention in the commentary 
on Peter the Lombard’s Sentences. Aquinas offers sophisticated treat- 
ments of simplicity while approaching the height of his powers in 
Summa contra Gentiles, the Disputed Questions On the Power of God, 
and in a brief and unfinished theological manual, Compendium of The- 
ology (Compendium theologiae). Finally, the second Summa accords 
simplicity a prominence not as obvious m earlier works. 


5 In De ente et essentia (On Being and Essence) .c.4; Seriptum super libros 
Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi (commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard) I d.2 q.1 a1; Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.16-8, 20-4; Quaestiones 
disputatae De ipotentia (Disputed Questions On the Power of God) q.7; Com- 
Pendium theologiae ad fratrem Regmaidum (Compendium of Theology) 9-11, 
16, 23; Summa theologiae la q.3. 
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The two Summae and the Compendium are Aquinas’s three sys- 
tematic theological works. Aquinas in these works 1s not commenting 
on another author’s presentation or recording the results of an aca- 
demic disputation, The works afford a concentrated and well organ- 
ized overview of the major predicates that include God’s simplicity, 
perfection, goodness, infinity, ommipresence, immutability and etern- 
ity.° Simplicity moves to first place in Summa theologiae, after filling 
a slightly lesser position in Contra Gentiles and the Compendium. A 
look at this shift offers a glimpse of the doctrine’s foundational 
character. 

Book I of Summa contra Gentiles dates from around 1259- 
1260.’ Aquinas’s treatment of God’s immutability and eternity pre- 
cedes the discussion of simplicity, The relevant chapters and their 
topics have the following order: 


Chapter 13 — God exists and is the immutable first mover 

Chapter i4 — God’s nature is discussed by the removal of things 
predicated of creatures 

Chapter 15 — God is eternal 

Chapter 16 — There is no passive potency in God 

Chapter 17 - There 1s no matter in God 

Chapter 18 - God is altogether simple 

Chapter 19 ~ In God there is nothing violent or unnatural 

Chapter 20 — God is not a body 

Chapter 21 ~ God is the divine essence 


6 These are traditionally called the attributes of God’s being, which describe the 
manner of God’s existence as being unlike that of creatures, Those predicates 
suggestive of operations or processes (e.g., Knowing, living, willing and loving) 
are the operative attributes. It is understood that ‘attribute’ here means attrib- 
uting a predicate to God. It does not imply the signification of an actual 
component feature or temporal process in God. 

7 Jean-Pierre Torrell summarizes the latest findings of the Leonine Commission 
on the dating and authenticity of Aquinas’s works, in Saint Thomas Aquinas: 
Volume I. The Person and His Work, trans. by Robert Royal (Washington. DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1996), 330-61. (The work was originally 
published as Initiation & Saint Thomas d’Adquim: Sa personne et son oeuvre 
[Paris: Cerf Edtions, 1993].) For further discussion see Appendix. 
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Chapter 22 — God’s essence and existence are identical 

Chapter 23 — There are no accidents in God 

Chapter 24 ~ God can receive no added differences making God 
a member of a species 

Chapter 25 — God is not in a genus 

Chapter 26 - God is not the existence of all things 

Chapter 27 — God is not the form of a body 


Eternity and simplicity not only precede the claims of simplicity, they 
also furnish some of the arguments for them. Arguments for the 
absence of passive potency m chapter 16 refer to God’s eternity and 
immutability. Immutability generates arguments for God bemg absent 
matter (c.17), accidents (c.23), and a body (c.20). It should be noted 
that arguments for God’s existence in chapter 13 are also a basis for 
denving all three major predicates — immutability, etemity and sim- 
plicity. Thus, there is a way in which all these major predicates 
constitute a meditation on the kind of bemg that could fill the role of a 
transcendent first cause. However, at the same time it 1s interesting 
that we see a particular order in which Aquinas presents the predicates 
and derives one from another. 

Also worth mentioning is that the presentation of the claims of 
simplicity in Contra Gentiles lacks the tight, ordered progression of 
Summa theologiae la q.3. Absolute simplicity is near the begining 
and no longer provides the culmination of the doctrine. Claims having 
to do with the absence of matter in God are scattered in three separate 
places. There is not the cumulative enrichment of the concept of sim- 
plicity seen in the later effort. The organization of the Contra Gentiles 
into simple chapters contributes to this looser sense of structure. The 
division into questions and articles in Summa theologiae allows 
Aquinas to group particular claims and issues under more general 
ones. Each divine predicate receives its own question, and then the 
subsidiary topics associated with each major predicate form the basis 
of the distinct articles. The overall impression of the second Summa 
consequently is more orderly. 

The discussion of the foundational divme predicates in Com- 
pendium theologiae murors the Contra Gentiles. (He wrote each for 
notably different purposes.) The Compendium is now thought to have 
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been started right after Aquinas completed Summa contra Gentiles 
around 1264~-1265.* The work is unfinished and so was often thought 
to date from near the end of Aquinas’s life. The new dating (placing it 
right after the Contra Gentiles) makes more sense simply from the 
point of view of how Aquinas orders the divine predicates m the 
Compendium, smce the ordering is very much the same as that of 
Contra Gentiles. 

In any case, the Compendium theologiae follows a similar pattern 
in its placement of simplicity (c.9) behind eternity (c.5) and im- 
mutability (c.4). The only difference is that eternity precedes absolute 
simplicity in the presentation but is not used to argue for it. Im- 
mutability appears in an argument for the absence of potency, and 
then the latter yields absolute simplicity. 

The opening of Summa theologiae dates from around 1267— 
1268, probably about a half a dozen years or so after starting Contra 
Gentiles Book I.° In the second Summa he organizes the predicates 
differently: 


q.2 — God exists 
q.3 — God is simple 
q.4 — God is supremely perfect 


8 Compendium theologiae seu brevis compilatio theologiae ad fratrem Ray- 
naldum (c.1265—1267) 1s a brief overview of Christian doctrine probably writ- 
ten for literate people who were not academicians. Aqumas dedicates the 
Compendium to his long-time secretarial assistant and friend, Brother Reginald. 
Aqumas upon his death had finished only the first ofi three projected parts. 
Aquinas possibly completed the philosophical theology ofi the early chapters 
just after completing the fourth and last Book of the Contra Gentiles (Book IV 
¢.1264-1265). Not surprisingly, the Summa contra Gentiles and the Com- 
:pendium often paralle| each other m both the topical content and its ordering. 

9 It has been argued that the temporal proximity of the two Summae makes 
changes in the ordenng of the predicates of little or no smportance. This does 
not follow. First, the length ofithe interval is not relevant to whether a different 
order means anything or not, and the period is hardly brief when considering 
the dynamism of Aquinas’s scholarly output. Dismissing the importance of the 
order also’ (incorrectly) assumes that the relative positioning of the predicates 
does not much affect ther meaning or function within the whole scheme. We 
examine this below. 
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q.5 — The nature ofigoodness m generai 
q.6 — God is supremely good 

q.7 — God is infinite 

q.8 — God is omnipresent 

q.9 — God is immutable 

q.10 -- God is eternal 

q. 11 ~ God is one 


Each predicate has its own question. Subsidiary topics are relegated to 
articles where they cannot intervene between major doctrines. The 
dual-level structure thus makes it easier to indicate degrees ofi im- 
portance and relatedness among the predicates themselves (which 1s 
harder with chapters only). The claims of simplicity are drawn to- 
gether into a single question and organized within the question in the 
manner previously discussed. The impression 1s more orderly than in 
the two earlier systematic theological works. 

Simplicity leads the entire discussion ofithe divine predicates and 
its claims consistently show up m arguments for the others m qq. 4~ 
11. God as pure actuality argues for absolute perfection in q.4 a.l. 
God as subsistent existence argues for the divine infinity m q.7 a.l. 
Pure actuality and absolute simplicity provide the first two arguments 
for divine immutability in q.9 a.1. Divine eternity in q.10 a.2 comes 
from immutability. Notice how immutability and eternity are first m 
the Compendium and Contra Gentiles, and here they are almost dead 
last (no trivial change). They are not an explicit basis from which 
Aquinas argues for other predicates. Finally, God’s absolute simplicity 
(q.3 a.7) furnishes the first argument in q.11 a.3 for there being only 
one God. The question of'God’s oneness refers us back to the issue of 
divine unity or simplicity, bringing the discussion m qq.3-11 full- 
circle. As noted, Aquinas argues for all the predicates from the nature 
of the first cause in q.2 a.3. He does not have to argue from simplicity 
to the other predicates, but in fact he does so here with remarkable 
frequency.!° 


10 Peter Burns aptly notes, ‘The demal of compositeness in God is, then, a crucial 
feature running througn Aquinas’ reasoning in Questions 4 through 11. Of 
course, Aquinas does employ other arguments from time to time to back up his 
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Aquinas is aware of considerable historical precedent for this 
significant emphasis on simplicity. Aquinas knows the strain of Neo- 
piatomic thinking that accords the unity and simplicity of the divine 
nature a central piace in philosophical discussions ofi the divine 
peng.’ Pseudo-Dionysius’s (fl. c.500) immensely influential and 
authoritative On the Divine Names (De divinis nominibus) begins with 
simplicity, a move that is contrary to Augustine’s highly influential 
De Trinitate, Aquinas knew this work by Dionysms from his student 


conclusions in these questions, |...] Nonetheless, simpieness 1s the ontological 
condition and primary reason for asserting that the reality whose existence 1s 
affirmed in question 2 is perfect, good, limitless, immutable, timeless, and one.’ 
In ‘The Status and Function of Divine Simpleness in Summa theologiae la, 
qq.2-13’. The Thomist 57, no.1 (January 1993): 1-26, 19. Nicholas Wolterstorff 
similarly notes the movement of simplicity ‘to the top of the list’ in Aquinas's 
later work in ‘Divine Simplicity’, Philosophical Perspectives 5; Philosophy of 
Religion 1991, ed, by James Tomberlin (Atascadero, CA: Ridgefield Publishing 
Co,, 1991), 531-52, 531. Eleonore Stump remarks, ‘[Simplicity] is also funda- 
mental to the Thomistic worldview, It 1s foundational for everything in Aqui- 
nas’s thought from his metaphysics to his ethics.’ Aquinas, 92. Our examination 
of Summa theologiae offers only a glimpse of what the doctrine’s foundational 
character involves. This is not to fix its systemic place m the larger corpus. 

11 Such sources are extensively discussed in Wayne Hankey’s God in Himself: 
Aquinas’ Doctrine of God as Expounded in the Summa Theotogiae (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1987), i-17, 57-60, Discussion of similar matters 1s 
also found in Torrell’s Saint Thomas Aquinas: Votume J, The Person and His 
Work, 21-5, 127. Amstotie approaches the divine nature emphasizing its 
eternity and immutability, which Aquinas’s commentary naturally reflects. Yet 
both thinkers acknowledge these attributes are rooted in simplicity. See for 
instance Aquinas’s commentary on the Metaphysics (c.1270) V 1.7 n.865, XI 
L7 n.2523-2525, 1.10 n.2596, 1.11 2620-2626; the commentary on the Physics 
(c.1268-1269) VII, particulariy 1.23; and the commentary on Anistotle’s On the 
Heavens (De Caelo) (c.1272) 11.18 n.179 and Il 1.18, Aristotle’s simple deity 1s 
still a limited subsisting form, not the infinite actuality and transcending per- 
fection implied in Aquinas’s doctrine of simplicity. Supreme perfection for 
Aristotle 1s thus more aptly expressed by the absence of change than of limit, 
and divinity by the absence of motion than division. Aquinas’s transcendent 
God is beyond what Aristotle conceived, and thus mvolves Aquinas in different 
pnorities. A summary of Anstotle’s theology 1s m Jonathan Lear’s Aristotle: 
The Desire to Understand (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 
293~320. 
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days and apparently was familiar with his teacher Albert the Great’s 
(1206-1280) lectures on it. The current dating of Aquihas’s com- 
mentary on this work (c.1261—-1268) falls after the start of Contra 
Gentiles and just before or around the time he began Summa the- 
ologiae. A similarly weighty emphasis on simplicity occurs in The 
Book of Causes (Liber de Causis), an anonymous work of Arabic 
origin on which Aquinas commented around 1272 (perhaps only 
months prior to his final illness). Aquinas for part of his career 
misattributed Liber de Causis to Amstotle. (It circulated among the 
universities with the latter’s works.) However, by the time of his 
commentary on it Aquinas was aware of the general nature of its 
origms and remarks on this at the beginning of the commentary. Both 
The Book of Causes and On the Divine Names are indebted to the 
Roman Neoplatonist Proclus’s (c.410-485) Elements of Theology 
(Elementio theologica), a text Aquinas also came to know well later in 
his life and which also begins with the simplicity of the first being.” 
The two commentaries, the one on The Book of Causes and the 
one on Dionysms’s Divine Names, appear to be the only com- 
mentaries from this later period (1260-1273) that are not either on 
works of Scripture or on works by Aristotle. Clearly their contents 
made an impression on him. We see Aquinas in his last decade 
showing lively interest 1n theological systems that make simplicity the 
centrepiece. So commentators note a similar arrangement in the sec- 
ond Summa is not a complete surprise. The weight of authority or 


12 Pseudo-Dionysius 1s first cited around the beginning of the sixth century and 
the author probably lived in the area of present-day Syria. The author of On the 
Divine Names was long mistaken for Dionysius the Areopagite called by St 
Paul in Acts 17, and so he enjoyed considerable authoritative weight among the 
Scholastic thinkers. The theological deference accorded him m the Westem 
tradition can be seen as late as John Milton. The Book of Causes, another 
important Neoplatonic influence, initially circulated in the schools with Ans- 
totle’s corpus. Not until William of Moerbeke translated Procius’s Elements of 
Theology into Latin from Greek did Aquinas see Proclus’s mfluence m The 
Book of Causes and speculate on its likely Arabic origms. Aquinas discusses 
both the possible authorship and the Proclan influence in his commentary on 
The Book of Causes, Super Librum de Causis Expositio, ed. by H.D. Saffrey 
(Fribourg: Societe philosophique de Fribourg, 1954), 3, 5-8. 
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precedent would in any case not prevent Aquinas from having his own 
reasons for emphasizing simplicity. 


Simplicity and the Manner of God’s Existence 


Aquinas in Summa theologiae recognizes simplicity as what could be 
termed the ontological precondition of the other major divine pre- 
dicates. The doctrine’s descriptive content provides the basis of the 
account given the others, and his putting simplicity first affords a clear 
sense of this. 

The arguments for God’s existence in q.2 a.3 affirm the first 
cause to be the unconditioned condition of all else in existence. It is 
self-explanatory; no internal components or extemal factors condition 
the fact and manner of its existence.'? Such a first cause utterly 
transcends the caused universe. 

Simplicity enters this picture as the hallmark of God’s self- 
sufficiency and transcendence. If the first cause of existence were 
determined by something not identical with the whole of itself, then 1t 
1s not a true first cause. In Aquinas’s scheme it would count as 
something with prior causes.'4 When we think of a cause here it 1s 
helpful to think m broadly Aristotelian terms, 1.¢., a cause 1s any 
explanatory factor accounting for why something exists as it does and 
has whatever characteristics it does. A cause of a thing’s existence 
includes any ontological constituents. They are not literally efficient 
causes of something, but the character of the whole depends on the 
parts. (It 1s important to keep in mind that Aquinas views stable 
entities to be the related 1tems of a causal relation. He is generally not 


13 Marilyn Adams notes, ‘Philosophical theology commonly identifies God as the 
ultimate explanatory principle and then unfolds its doctrine of God by assignmg 
the Deity’the features needed to fill the role(s) in question.” Horrendous Evils 
and the Goodness of God (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1999), 62. 

14 Summa theologiae \a q.3 a.7; Summa contra Gentiles 1 ¢.18; De potentia q.7 a.1. 
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talking about relations between events, as analytic treatments of 
causation often assume.) i 


If, as we have seen, the claims of simplicity function as a kind of ~~ 


shorthand for the basic ontology of a first cause, then it is natural to. 
place simplicity right after the arguments for the existence of a first 
cause. Aquinas, moreover, realizes that the claims of simplicity 
articulate an ontological situation that the other major predicates 
presuppose in the state of affairs that they each describe as tme of the 
first cause. Aquinas’s insight 1s that simplicity generates the basic 
characterization of the other predicates m Summa theologiae la qq.3— 
11, and this explains why simplicity is a natural bridge between the 
arguments for God’s existence and the discussion about the manner of 
God’s existence in these questions. 

The other predicates follow from simplicity according to what 
the Scholastics term metaphysical causation. The basic idea 1s adapted 
from the opening chapters of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. The 
cause and effect terms describe the same. ontological situation, but 
they use distinct concepts. Each concept has a distinctive import. The 
truth of one description accounts for why the other is also true of that 
situation. The cause explains why the effect is also true, but not quite 
vice versa. For example, describing the human soul as subsistent and 
immatenal accounts for why it is immortal. The ontological character 
expressed in the causal term tells why the soul perdures through time. 
The connection between the cause and effect involves a character- 
istically metaphysical arrangement, so the relation of the two terms is 
not just a matter of logical implication or of something derived 
through the analysis of meanings. The fact of the soul’s unending 
duration depends upon the ontologically prior facts of the soul being 
an immaterial and subsisting being (something not inhermg in another 
bemg). Consequently the soul has no natural tendency to corrupt and 
turn into something else. Predicating of God is of course a unique 


15 For more on the notion of a metaphysicai cause m theological discourse, see 
Thomas Gilby’s ‘Doctrinal Development’, which forms Appendix 9 of vol.1 of 
the Blackfriars Edition of Summa theologiae, ed, by Thomas Gilby, 60 vois 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1964), 102-23, 119. Gilby uses the example of 
the soul’s immortality. See chapters 1-3 of Posterior Analytics. 
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enterprise, but the idea of metaphysical causation helps us think about 
areievantiy similar arrangement m the ontoiogical ordering among the 
divine predicates. 

Pure act and subsistent existence provide the backbone of how 
the other predicates are characterized m qq.3—11. Q.4 on God’s ab- 
solute perfection sees ‘perfection’ as predicated in direct proportion to 
the kind and degree of actuality present.'® To predicate perfection 
(ontological perfection) of something 1s to consider a thing from the 
pot of view of how compiete and well actualized it is. An item’s 
place in the hierarchy of perfection considers the complexity of its 
features as well as the type and range of its powers (e.g., something 
being rational or sentient as opposed to inanimate). Predicating a level 
of perfection for something does not constitutively add anything to a 
being over and above recognizing how well actualized it is. A thing 
can be considered more or less perfect or well actualized a) with 
respect to the potentialities of its species essence relative to other 
kinds of begs, or b) with respect to how actualized a thing 1s 
regarding the full potential of the essence it has. A full-grown oak tree 
1s better actualized than a sapling ofi the same species. Any angelic 
being, with all its supernatural capacities, enjoys greater perfection 
than any oak tree, and any oak tree surpasses a grain of sand. Calling 
God absolutely perfect, for Aqumas, expresses that pure actuality is as 
complete as any beimg can possibly be, both m the complete 
actualization of its essence as well as with respect to the essence of any 
other possible being. 

The supreme goodness predicated of God m q.6 mvolves a 
similar deployment of the concept of goodness in proportion to the 
concept of existence. Aquinas views goodness as directly propor- 
tioned to the actual existence of something. He considers existence as 
something a being has in proportion to its form or essence. Aquinas 
wants to reserve a sense m which there are levels of actuality or 
existence that accrue to a thing in virtue of things such as the size, 
complexity and capacities of a thing’s formal structure. Both a grain 
of sand and an oak tree exist, but there 1s a sense in which one can say 
that the tree is more of a being than the sand. Aquinas explains in q.5, 


16 Summa theologiae lagA a.l. 
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‘Of Goodness in General’, that goodness 1s predicated of existence or 
actualization from the point of view of its desirability to’ a rational 
mind. As 1s the case with perfection, we are dealing with ontological 
goodness, not strictly moral goodness. Simplicity clams God to be a 
subsisting act of existence. God does not come to be or pass away and 
transcends all limited modes or categories of existence. God is the full 
expression of what it is to be a being and also to be in existence. To be 
supreme actuality and existence is for Aquinas tantamount to being 
supremely perfect and good. In this way, the two pillars of the 
doctrine of simplicity, God as pure act and subsistent existence, form 
the bedrock of the accounts of the divine perfection and goodness. 

God’s infinity in q.7 is similarly rooted in the pnor accounts of 
the manner of God’s actuality and existence. What is supreme actu- 
ality is not limited to existing as this or that kind of created species, 
but transcends all species and genera. For Aquinas this also means 
God transcends any limitations that go with being a thing of this or 
that created kind. A first cause with no potential for further perfection 
neither limits itself nor is it limited by other beings. (This will be 
explained further in the chapter on God’s actuality.) Again, in pure act 
and subsistent existence, we see how Aquinas views a simple being as 
surpassing all else that could exist; other entities or conceptions of the 
divine would by Aquinas’s lights lack the infinite ontological distance 
and requisite transcendence from all else. 

Whatever 1s absolutely unlimited is not limited with regard. to 
time and place. It also cannot acquire further actuality or suffer any 
diminishment. It cannot lose or receive any further actualization and 
thus it cannot change. Such considerations yield divine omnipresence 
(q.8), divine immutability (q.9), and divine eternity (q.10). (Since 
Aquinas, with Aristotle, considers time to be closely tied to the 
measure of change, etemity is readily found to be implicit in im- 
mutability.) Notice the progression of concepts here. Omnipresence, 
immutability and eternity describe situations requiring God to be 
simple. They express the import of considering a simple, self-suf- 
ficient ontology in relation to the limitations of space, time and change 
had by creatures. Notice that the ordering of the concepts associated 
with the predicates is grounded in an objective ontological situation; it 
is not just an ordering of concepts convenient for a mind to grasp an 
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explanation. Simplicity and pure act can thus be approached in our 
understanding by way of immutability, but in the ontological order the 
former explain the latter. Also note that qq.8—-10 consider specific 
kinds of limitations that qq.4—7 rule out on a more general scale. The 
blanket absence of limitation gives way to ruling out limitations 
involving place, change, temporality and multiplication (in q.11). 

Q.11, on the oneness of God, closes the discussion of God’s 
being by focusing on the incommumcability of the divine nature. 
More than one item m existence cannot share the essence of what it is 
to be divine with another thing in existence. One argument for this 
appeals to the impossibility of a simple ontology ever being multiplied 
in distinct individuals (q.11 a.3). Two or more simpie individuals 
would require something added to at least one of them to insure 
differentiation from one another. This 1s impossible with a simple and 
perfect being, to which nothing can be added. Aquinas concludes in 
the final article (a.4) of q.11 that a simple essence is not only non- 
multipliable, it 1s also supremely one in the sense of being a supreme 
unity. Discussion thus returns to simplicity as the foundational doc- 
trine of the cycle of predicates. Notice the predicates of qq.3-11 are 
mainly about establishing God’s otherness and distance from creatures 
by saying what a self-explanatory first cause of all is not like (i.e., not 
limited in perfection or subject to composition, change, time, or space, 
and so on). He does not simply presume a concept of a ‘perfect being’ 
and try to spin out the divine predicates a priori as implications of the 
concept. Instead, he consistently argues for the major divine pre- 
dicates from the nature of a first cause creating and sustaining all else 
ex nihilo. 

The positioning and connection among these predicates in 
Summa theologiae recapitulates, on a grander scale, the ordered and 
cumulative progression of q.3. Each successive predicate acquires its 
account and intelligibility using previous ones as a basis, as when 
absolute perfection is drawn from God as pure actuality. There is also 
frequently a fine-tuning of concepts over previous ones, as when for 
instance eternity and omnipresence specify the absence of certain 
limitations already implied in the affirmation of infinity. Aquinas’s 
use of a multiplicity of arguments for each predicate is not rhetorical 
exuberance. The use of various predicates in the arguments for other 
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predicates, as well as the frequent appeal to the nature of a first cause, 
forges a web of interlocking connections among the predicates. The 
very meanings of the predicates build on previous ones. The second 
Summa, then, sees Aquinas having chosen a presentation of the pre- 
dicates reflecting what he seems to regard as their proper metaphysical 
ordermg, which he sees as useful for their teaching and compre- 
hension. 

The new ordering does more than just show the interconnections 
of meanings among the predicates. It also suggests how the meaning 
of an mdividual predicate as we understand it is partially con- 
textualized. It would convey a notably different understanding of the 
predicates to order them, say, randomly or in reverse order. The 
mind’s cognizing the meaning of a predicate emerges in part from its 
role relative to the others and how we grasp the whole schema of 
major predicates, since Aquinas shows how the meanings of the later 
predicates build on previous ones. Thus, to change the order of these 
major predicates is to introduce different nuances in how we under- 
stand their individual import relative to the whole scheme. His 
showmg how other major predicates can be seen to flow from 
sunplicity is a remarkable achievement of the second Summa’s open- 
ing questions. 


Simplicity and God’s Intelligibility 


The importance of simplicity m the Summa theologiae of course 
reaches far beyond the foundational divine predicates. It is worth 
closing with one more example of the doctrine’s far-reaching effects. 
It considers the role of simplicity regarding the very purpose for 
which Aquinas writes, namely, the final end of persons. 

Aquinas conceives bringing individuals to salvation to be the 
ultimate aim of the discipline of theology.’” Readers of Aquinas arc 
familiar with the beatific vision of God in the afterlife. This involves 


17 Summa theologiae Ia q.1 a.5. 
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the individual’s mtellection of the divine essence, albeit one that is 
mcomplete and that has to be effected through the mtervention ‘of 
divine power raising the mind’s capacity. Q.12, ‘How God is Known 
by Creatures’, notes, ‘Since everything is knowable insofar as it is 
actual, God, who is pure act without any admixture of potentiality, 1s 
in himself supremely knowable.’!® As much actualization and power 
as a thing has, so much 1s there about it that can be a possible object of 
thought. An entire city has far more intrinsic intelligibility as a 
possible object of thought than does a single block within that city. 
Nothing surpasses God as a possible object of thought, since God is 
unlimited actuality and perfection. Of all the disciplines, Aquinas 
notes, only theology enjoys an infinite and imexhaustible object as its 
central focus. 

Human knowledge of God in this life 1s of course severely 
limited. Divine simplicity, as the guarantor of God’s transcendence, 
sees to it that human cognition of God is at best indirect and very 
incomplete 1n this life. Created objects bear traces of the divine power, 
and knowledge of God primarily concems what God is not like.’ 
However, Aquinas does not see the limitations on knowing God in this 
life as the final word. The simple and unitary ontology is also what 
allows this essence to be directly united to a creature’s intellect 
(human or angelic) by an act of God’s grace: ‘When, however, a 
created intellect sees the essence of God, the essence becomes the 
form through which it understands.’”” This takes place tn a single act 
of intellectual apprehension, involving no multiplicity of concepts or 
any sequence of thoughts. Simplicity severely limits cognition of God 
m this life. It nevertheless 1s a condition of the blessed m heaven 
experiencing God in a singular apprehension. 

We saw that the claims of simplicity are pivotal to describing the 
manner of God’s existence. The same doctrine of simplicity 1s central 


18  Respondeo dicendum quod, cum unumquodque sit cognoscibile secundum 
quod est in actu, Deus, qui est actus purus absque omni permixtione potentiae, 
quantum m se est, maxime cognoscibilis est. Summa theologiae la q.12 a.1. 

19 Summa theologiae la q.3 proemmm and q.12 a.2-4, 11-12. 

20 Cum autem aliquis intellectus creatus videt Deum per essentiam, ipsa essentia 
Dei fit forma intelligibilis intellectus. Summa theologiae la q.12 a.5. 
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to what Aquinas sees as the act of understanding that is our final 
destiny. Q.3 im this way anticipates the entire supernatural aim of +4 
Summa theologiae. Aquinas 1s again showing us the end at the very : 
beginning. 
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Chapter Two 
Metaphysical Composition 


Composition 


The meaning that simplicity has greatly depends on what composition 
mvolves within a given ontological system. The criteria for com- 
position in turn reflect pnor questions about what constitutes the 
identity of one item as distinct from another. In addition, composition 
treats of quite an array of different types of items. In Aquinas, an 
accidental feature is quite different from a substance’s act of exist- 
ence; the substantial form of a material substance is something 
different from the essence, although it is closely related to 1t. 

Aquinas, along with most of his contemporaries, thinks it 1s not 
enough to establish composition by thinking of two items as separate. 
Aquinas often speaks of ‘a distinction according to reason alone’ 
(distinctio secundum rationem tantum). The same exact item yields to 
distinct ways of being conceived by a mind, but the distinction or 
division posited does not hold in extra-mental reality. A ‘real dis- 
tinction, or distinction according to the thing’ (distinctio realis seu 
secundum rem) happens independently of our judgements.’ Aquinas 


L Aqumas often uses ‘compositio’ to designate ontological! composition, while 
‘distinctio’ usually designates the mental act of applying distinct concepts to a 
situation, apart from whether or not real composition 1s present, The doctrine of 
divine simplicity consistently refers to an absence of ‘compositio’ im God, and 
not the absence of a ‘distmcno’. F.A. Cunningham observes that the act of 
distinguishing connoted, for Thomas, the mind’s passive recognition of 
divisions wrought by God within and between substances: ‘Division [divisio] 
belongs to the extension of a term, whereas distinction [distinctio] is the mani- 
festation of its comprehension’. ‘St Thomas on Distinction’, The New Schol- 
asticism 36, no.3 (July 1962): 279-312, 291. The contemporary use of the term 
‘distinction’ for both the objective division as well as the mental act of forming 
distinct concepts usually poses no problem if the sense one intends 1s clear from 
the context. For further discussion see Appendix. 
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does not discuss a general theory of composition. He offers no blanket 
criteria. Instead, he treats the different forms of composition on an 


individual ‘basis. The closest thing to a general theory of composition ~ 


in Aquinas is in the composition of act and potency. Act and potency. 
are not just ways of signifying the presence of composition; potency 
functions as an explanatory condition for why there is composition, 
and how this 1s we will soon see. 

Aquinas adapts the Aristotelian forms of composition, which in 
Aquinas’s system receive their names from Latin translations of 
Anistotelian terms: ‘act’ (actus), ‘potency’ (potentia), ‘matter’ (mat- 
eria), ‘form’ (forma), ‘substance’ (substantia), ‘accident’ (accidens), 
and ‘essence’ (essentia). Some of the ways he designates a thing’s act 
of existence, such as with ‘esse’ or ‘actus essendi’, are his own terms. 

Medieval thinkers often borrow the terms for ontological com- 
ponents from Aristotle, but there is far from unanimous agreement as 
to what exactly these terms signify in things. Aqumas himself devel- 
ops their import in his own way. Many books and articles examine 
these concepts in great detail, and the aim here 1s to comprehend them 
well enough for understanding their application in Aquinas’s natural 
theology. However, first, it will help to consider some very basic 
points of Aquinas’s semantic views on the signification of terms. 
Medieval semantic presuppositions are quite different (generally 
speaking) from those iaid down by twentieth-century analysts and 
their immediate precursors; reading modern semantic notions back 
into Aquinas can and usually does lead to all manner of confusion in 
interpreting his ontological concepts and their application in theo- 
logical contexts. 

For Aquinas, words signify (significare) things by means of 
concepts in the mind. Aquinas’s semantic views owe a great deal to 
medieval adaptations of Aristotle’s On Interpretation (Peri her- 
meneias), derived from Boethius’s (480-525) Latin translation of that 
work. Aristotle 1s seen as endorsing a ‘semantic triangle’ relating 1) 
spoken words, 2) concepts, and 3) the items m reality that the words 
signify. However, medieval thinkers can vary widely on exactly how 
the three items are related. While discussing divine predication in 
Summa theologiae la q.13 a.1, Aquinas invokes this three-termed 
relation: ‘According to the Philosopher, words are signs of concepts 
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(intellectum), and concepts are similitudes of things.’ Offering his 
own reading of Aristotle’s semantic triangle, Thomas continues, “And 
it 1s evident words refer (referuntur) to the things signified (res 
significandas) by means of the intellectual conceptions.” In cases 
involving the subject and predicate terms of categorical propositions, 
Aquinas believes words initially, or immediately, signify concepts that 
they evoke in speakers’ minds. Spoken words additionally or medi- 
ately signify (usually) forms or individualized natures inhering in 
particular things by means of the concepts, whatever these ultimate 
significata may be in themselves. This is why commentators will refer 
to this view as the inherence theory of predication; the ultimate 
significata tend to be Aristotelian forms or essences that extra~-mental 
things have. In his own commentary on On Interpretation Aquinas 
states, ‘it was necessary for Aristotle to say that words signify in- 
tellectual conceptions immediately and things by means of them’. 


2 Dicendum quod, secundum Philosophum, voces sunt signa intellectuum, et 
intellectus sunt rerum similitudines, Et sic patet quod voces referuntur ad res 
significandas, mediante conceptione intellectus, Summa theologiae la q.13 a.i. 

3 ideo necesse fuit Aristotili dicere quod voces significant intellectus concep- 
tiones immediate et eis mediantibus res. Séntentia Libri Peri hermeneias 11.2 
n.5 in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia tussu Leonis XHL, vol.1. Aqumas 
believes written words derive their signification from spoken ones, as he 
discusses m I 1.2 n.5 of the commentary. In addition to the discussion of 
signification in I Peri hermeneias, Aqumas offers another thorough discussion 
of this topic m the responsio of Quaestiones disputatae de veritate (Disputed 
Questions on Truth) q.4 a.i. De veritate posits the ‘imagined word’ (imagem 
vocis) as a fourth related item (re/ata) in the signification of terms, Aquinas 
sees the production of spoken words as requiring the speaker to imagine a 
prototype of the correct sounds; the imagination of the sound links the 
intellectual concept with the spoken word. Some very helpful contemporary 
treatments of Aquinas’s semantic views include Mark Jordan, Ordering Wis~ 
dom: The Hierarchy of Philosophical Discourses in Aqumas (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1986); E.J. Ashworth, ‘Signification and 
Modes of Signifying m Thirteenth-Century Logic: A Preface to Aqumas on 
Analogy’, Medieval Philosophy and Theology 1 (1991): 39-67; and also Gyula 
Kiima, ‘The Semantic Principles Underiying Saint Thomas Aquinas’s Meta- 
physics of Being’, Medieval Philosophy and Theology 5, no.1 (March 1996): 
87-141. A fine overview of medieval semantic theories is given by Paul Spade 
in ‘The Semantics of Terms’, in Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny and Jan 
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Thus a word’s successful signification requires the associated concept 
in some manner to represent the item being signified, What is ult- 
imately signified varies with the context, as we will see in the dis- 
cussion of composition. Sometimes metaphysical components rather 
than mdividualized forms are ultimately signified by a term. 

The subject term of a categorical proposition also supplies a 
referent, a suppositum, insofar as a term acting as a subject is said to 
supposit for (to use a.moder transliteration of the Latin) the in- 
dividual(s) bearing the form being signified. The commentary on Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences notes: 


Regarding any name there are two things to consider, namely, that from which 
the name 1s imposed [...] and that to which the name 1s imposed [...] And the 
name, properly speaking, 1s said to signify the form, or quality from which the 
name is imposed, and is said to supposit for the thing to which 1t 1s imposed.’ 


In the proposition ‘a horse is brown’, the subject term supposits for 
the particulars that have the nature the subject signifies. The propo- 
sition is affirmed as true if the form the predicate signifies actually 
inheres in an actually existing subject having the form signified by the 
predicate term. The notion that supposition depends upon the propo- 
sitional context will be convenient for a later discussion of reference 
and nonexistent objects in Aquinas. Moreover, a semantic distinction 
between a term’s supposition and signification need not translate into 


Pinborg (eds), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 188-96. 

4 In quodlibet nomine duo est consjderare: scilicet id a quo impomtur nomen [...] 
et id cui impomtur nomen [...] et nomen, proprie loquendo, dicitur significare 
formam sive qualitatem a qua imponitur nomen; dicitur vero supponere pro 
eocui imponitur. Serptum super libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi 1 
4.6 q.1 a3, vol.l of 4 vols, ed. by R. Mandonnet (vols.1-2) and M. Moos 
(vois.3-4) (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1929-1947), See also Summa theologiae \a 
4.39 4,4. This discussion of signification, supposition, and the inherence theory 
of predication is particularly indebted to Gyula Klima’s ‘The Semantic 
Principles Underlying Saint Thomas Aqmnas’s Metaphysics of Being’, 87-141. 
One finds there, and also m EJ. Ashworth’s article (see the previous note}, a 
more technical discussion of Aquinas’s semantic theory than it 1s realistic to 
undertake here. We will, of course, return to these semantic considerations 
particularly in the discussion of divine predication m Aquimas. 
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a real difference between what is signified and supposited for in 
reality. In material substances the form or nature is not the whole 
substance, asa whole horse is not just its form or nature, but God’s 
essence 1s the entirety of God. 


Matter and Form 


Created existence includes both spiritual and material substances. The 
former include God, angels and human intellectual souls; the latter 
include all terrestrial and heavenly bodies. Aquinas understands all 
material bemgs as Aristotelian compositions of matter and form. Sim- 
plicity of course holds God to be independent of matter. The claim 1s 
not hugely controversial, but understanding its import in Aquinas 
means looking at a few things about this kind of composition. 

The composition of a substantial form and prime matter mm all 
material substances initially emerges from an Aristotelian analysis of 
the coming to be and passing away of terrestrial, material substances.” 
Suppose a dog dies and becomes a corpse. For there to be what 
Aquinas considers a genuine change, there must be some factor com- 
mon to both the beginning and end terms of the change. Absent a 
common factor there is only just the replacement of one object for 


5 The /ocus classtcus of this argumentation in Aristotle occurs in Physics I ¢.7-9 
(189b 30-192b 5). Other versions occur in On Generation and Corruption I 
3-4 (317a 33-320a 2) and m scattered parts of the Metaphysics. What is 
offered here 1s a condensed version of Aqumas’s detailed analysis of Aristotle 
on substantial and accidental change in the commentaries on the Physics and 
Metaphysics. See In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio, 1 112-15 and 
also In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio VII 1.2 n,1285- 
90. Compendious treatments of Aquinas’s analysis of substantial change can be 
found in chapter 15 of Marilyn Adams’s William Ockham and also in Joseph 
Bobik’s translation, with commentary, of Aquimas’s De ente et essentia which 
he titles Aguinas on Bemg and Essence: A Translation and Interpretation 
(Notre Dame: Notre Dame University Press, 1965), 61-4. 
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another.® (Divine creation and annihilation are not changes strictiy - 


speaking.) ; 

Aquinas and Aristotie settle upon matter as the factor common to 
a change of substance where one 1s dealing with material substances. 
Both thinkers reject atomistic accounts of substances and their 
changes of: the kind given by Anaxagoras or Democritus, who hold 
that explanations of the existence and characteristics of substances and 
their changes reduce to explanations about the kinds, shapes, or 
positions of immutable atoms. The coming to be and passing away of: 
substances in this view ultimately have to do with a rearrangement 
atoms existing entirely independentiy of one another and the sub- 
stances comprising them. Aquinas agrees with Aristotle that coi- 
lections of atoms cannot account for the compiexity and variation in 
kinds among natural substances. 

Since neither Aqumas nor Aristotie will accept atoms or forms of 
any kind as acceptable subjects of a substantial change, Aquinas 
identifies prme matter (materia prima) as what survives the change m 
substance: 


Whence since matter is the first subject standing under not only motions, which 
are with respect to quality and quantity and other accidents, but also with 
mutations which are respect to substance. It 1s necessary that matter is in its 
essence other than all substantial forms and their privations, which are terms of 


6 In the commentary on Anstotle’s Paysics Aqumas notes, ‘In every change there 
must be a subject common to the termini of the change in the contraries of the 
change [...] Since [here] there is a change in substance, namely, generation and 
corruption, there must be some common subject which underlies the changeable 
conharies m generation and corruption. And this [is the subject] of the termmm, 
which are form and privation, so sometimes this [subject] is mn act by the form, 
and sometimes it 1s the subject of the privation of the form.’ In omm enim 
mutatione oportet esse subiectum commune termims mutatioms m contrariis 
mutationibus [...] Cum igitur sit quaedam mutatio secundum substantiam, 
scilicet generatio et corruptio: oportet esse aliquod commune subiectum, quod 
subiiciatur contrariis mutationibus secundum generationem et corruptionem; et 
hoc positis termims, qui sunt forma et privatio; its scilicet quod quandoque sit 
actu per formam, et quandoque sit subiectum privatioms illius formae. In octo 
libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio VIII 1.1 n.1688, ed. by P. Maggiolo 
(Tunn: Marietti, 1954), 
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generation and cormuption; and not only that it is other than quantity and quality 
and other accidents.’ 


Aquinas believes prime matter to be the substratum of the change 
from a dog into a corpse, and that corpse into, say, a quantity of the 
four Democritean primary elements (earth, air, fire and water). Since 
what changes 1s the very nature and formal structure of the substance, 
while prime matter remains as the substrate under a different form, 
Aquinas sees the material substance as involving two distinct com- 
ponents. Every material substance involves a composition of sub- 
stantial form inhering in prime matter. Aquinas views the substantial 
form as actively organizing the matter into the essential pattern or 
organization the substance has; he views the form as an item in its 
own right and not just a merely conceptual abstraction derived from 
how the matter 1s ‘shaped up’ according to a particular structure or 
pattern. 

A characteristic of prime matter very salient for the discussion of 
divine simplicity is that matter 1s said to be im potency to the sub- 
stantial form. Matter is said to be m potency with respect either to the 
form it presently has or eise to one it can take on m the future, under 
the proper causal circumstances. This means prime matter, while 
organized under a substantial form, has the capacity to lose the form it 
has and take on other substantiai forms. The kind of form a parcel of 
prime matter can potentially receive will depend upon the substantial 
form it already has and also the causal conditions present, as a remark 
in the commentary on the Metaphysics explains: 


For everything generable has a determinate matter from which it 1s made, 
because there must be a proportion between form and matter. For even though 
first matter 1s in potentzality to all forms, nevertheless there 1s a certain order in 
which it receives them. For first 1t 1s in potency to the forms of the elements 


7 Unae, cum matena sit primum subiectum substans non solum motibus, qui sunt 
secundum qualitatem et quamtatem et alia accidentia, sed etiam mutationibus 
quae sunt secundum substantiam, oportet, quod materia sit alia secundum su 
essentiam ab omnibus formis substantialibus et earum privationibus, quae sunt 
termini génerahonis et corruptionis; et non solum quod sit aliud a quamtate et 
qualitate et aliis accidentibus. In Metaphysicorum VII 1.2 0.1286. For further 
discussion see Appendix. 
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(earth, air, fire, water], and through these as medianes insofar as they mx in 

different proportions 1t 1s n potency to diverse forms, Whence, not everything 

can come from everything else, except perhaps by [their] resolution into prime 
8 

matter. 


Thus, the potency ofi prime matter involves its ability to take on the 
organization and determination given it by a number of substantial 
forms actualizing it in a temporal succession. Fido’s matter will not 
likely go straight to an oak tree, but maybe after some intermediary 
changes of substance, At any one time the form is said to be in 
potency to other forms, as the commentary on Aristotle’s Physics 
suggests: ‘And because whatever form it is under 1t still remains in 
potency to some other form, for this reason it always has the appetite 
for form. [...]’.° A second sense in which prune matter is in potency 
mvolves a parcel of prime matter being in potency to its present 
substantial form. There 1s the passive capacity of prime matter to 
receive the determinate organization it has at present. 

Prime matter receives not only its organization, but also, ac- 
cording to Aquinas, its existence from the substantial form organizing 
it at present. By this Aquinas means the present form confers on it a 
present mode of: actual organization.'° The existence of the whole 
substance comes by way of: the actual existence of the substantial 
form, and is then imparted to the prime matter as well as the accidents. 


8 Unumquodque emm generabilium habet materiam determinatum ex qua fit, 
quia formam oportet esse proportionematam matenae, Licet enim materia prima 
sit in potentia ad omnes formas, tamen quodam ordine suscipit eas. Per prus 
€mm est in potentia ad formas elementares, et eis mediantibus secundum 
diversas proportiones commuxtioneum est in potentia ad diversas formas: unde 
non potest ex quolibet immediate fier: quodlibet, nisi forte per per resolutionem 
1n primam matenam. Jn Metaphysicorum XII 1.2 n.2438. 

9 Et quia sub quacumque forma sit, adhuc remanet in potentia ad aliam formam, 
ldeo est e1 semper apetitus formae [...]. In Physicorum 11.15 n.138. 

10 Scriptum super libros Sententiarum | 4.39 q.2 2.2 ad 4; Dewpotentia q.i a.1 ad 7; 
Jn Metaphysicorum VII 1.1 0.1689; Contra Gentiles 1 c.17; Summa theologiae 
la q.5 a3, la g.48 2.3, lag.115 act. 
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Substance and Accidents 


Metaphysical composition occurs within substances, which include 
every non-artificial object existing of itselfi and not mhenng in 
something else, such as the feature of being red or being six feet tall. 
For this reason substances are ‘beings’ in the primary sense of the 
term: 


‘Being’ (ens) is predicated in many senses. [...] Some things are called a being 
or said to be (esse) because they have existence of themselves, as substances 
do, which are beings in the primary and first sense. Others are called beings 
because they are affections or properties ofi substances, such as the accidents of 
any substance.'! 


Substances for Aquinas include only freestanding objects that are 
caused to exist and are a composition of essence and existence. 
Aquinas consequently denies that God is a substance, as he notes in 
the question on divine simplicity in Summa theologiae: 


It must be said that the word ‘substance’ signifies not only what subsists of 
itself [...] But, it signifies that to which it belongs to exist in this way, that is, 
exist of itself, but this existence is not of Its essence. And thus it 1s clear that 
God is not in the genus of substance.” 


More important for understanding simplicity is Aquinas’s concept of 
an accident. 


11 ens multipliciter dicitur. [...] Alia emim dicuntur entia vel esse, quia per se 
habent esse sicut substantiae, quae principaltter et primus entra dicuntur. Alia 
vero quia sunt passiones sive proprietates substantiae, sicut per se accidentia 
uniuscumusque substantiae. In Metaphysicorum IV 1.1 0.539, Elsewhere in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Aquinas explains the category of 
substance as among Aristotle’s ten fundamental categories of begs, In Meta- 
physicorum TX 1.1 0.1768. See also Summa theologiae la q.90 a.2. 

12 Dicendum quod substantiae nomen significat hoc solum quod est per se esse 
[..-] Sed significat essentiam cui competit sic esse: idest per se esse, quod tamen 
esse non est ipsa ems essentia. Et sic patet quid Deus non est in genere 
substantiae. Summa theologiae la q.3 a.5 ad 2. 
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Accidents are intrinsic features of substances. They depend upon 
inhering in substances for their existence. In the commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, Aquinas explains, ‘The essential def. 





inition of an accident contains an imperfection, because the essence of 


an accident is to irihere.’!? They are nonessential features falling into 
one of Anstotle’s nme accidental categories: quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, location, time, being in a position, possession, action and pas- 
sion. Accidents come in variations and degrees. Individual substances 
can possess contrary accidents at different times, as when the skin of. 
Socrates goes from pale to tan, 

Simplicity rules out accidents in God insofar as they are real, 
determinate characteristics that are not strictly of the essence. Thus 
Aquinas is not bothered by someone predicating the kinds of accidents 
that do not imply something constitutively inhering in the divine es- 
sence as a distinctive feature. These include predicating relations 
where the relation does not imply composition or change. An example 
of this would be when Plato is being thought of by Aristotle, which 
implies only a constitutive modification of Aristotle’s mind, not a 
modification of Plato. Similarly, negations such as not being eight feet 
tall do not ofthemselves predicate a positive feature,'4 


13 Ratio autem accidents imperfectionem continent: quia esse accidentis est in- 
esse et dependere et compositionem facere cum subiecto. The point is repeated 
in Summa theologiae: ‘It must be said that in whatever way accident is 
signified, It 1s by definition dependent upon a subject, albeit m different ways.” 
Dicendum quod quocumque modo significetur accidens, habet dependentiam aa 
Subjectum suam rationem, aliter tamen et aliter. Summa theologiae J-II q.53 a2 
ad 3. See also Quodlibetat Questions (Quaestiones quodlibetates) IX q.3 a.| ad 
2. Summa theologiae II q.77 a.1 ad 2 notes that accidents inhere in a substance 
under natural conditions, but that in the Eucharist the accidents of the bread and 
wine by divine power inhere in the accident of dimenstve quantity. See also 
Summa contra Gentiles IV c.63 on this same idea. 

14 Our concem 1s also not with what could be termed ‘logical accidents’ accruing 
to a thing as if is known 1n the mind. Examples of this would be the concepts 
genus, species, difference and universal attached to the concept of animat. 
These four terms, according to Aqumas, signify iogicai relations giving in- 
formation about how a nature is conceived. ‘Therefore it is clear how an 
essence or nature Js related to the concept of a species: because the notion of a 
Species 1s not of those things which belong to [the nature] in its absolute 
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Accidents are said to actualize the potential of a substance to take 
on this or that accidental modification. Bemg pale or sitting 1s not of 
Socrates’ essence, but these are features he has in virtue of what 
Aquinas calls an accidental form. These also are accidents he can 
acquire or lose. 

In addition to accidental forms a substance can acquire or lose 
and still be what it 1s, Aquinas’s ontology also recognizes nonessential 
features that emanate from the essence but are not ofiit; he calls these 
proper accidents or properties (propria). (Aquinas is not using “prop- 
erty’ to mean just any feature or characteristic.) He thinks they are 
characteristics that appear in whatever substance has the essence of 
that species. They tend to include active powers or capacities prox- 
imate to the essence. Exampies include human beings having the 
ability to laugh or to learn a language. They flow from our rationality 
and hence accompany it. Yet such features or capacities are not 
technically of the essence itself. The doctrine of simplicity as ex- 
pounded in Contra Gentiles and in the Summa theologiae rules out 
propria in God along with mutable accidents.’* 

Finally, accidents are real, nonessential determinations of a 
substance that depend upon the substance for their existence, Aquinas 
speaks of this dependence along the lines of the accidents being 
caused to exist by the substance, as in Contra Gentiles he notes, ‘For 
since all accidents are forms superadded to a substance, and caused by 
the principles of that substance, it follows that their existence 1s 


consideration, nor insofar as 1t has being outside the soul, as whiteness or 
blackness; but [the concept] is among those accidents which follow according 
to the being [the nature] has m the itellect; and in this way too the ratio of 
genus and difference betong to it.’ Sic ergo patet qualiter essenta vel natura se 
habet ad rationem specei: quia ratio speciei non est de his quae conveniunt e1 
secundum absolutam considerationem, neque secundum esse quod habet extra 
animam, ut albedo et nigredo: sed est de accidentibus quae consequuntur eam 
secundum esse quod habet in mtellectu: et per hunc modum convent sibi ratio 
generis vel diffementiae. De ente et essentia c.3, ed. by M.-D. Roland-Gosselin 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1948). See aiso Quaestiones disputata De spiritualibus creaturis 
(On Spiritual Creatures) q.1 a.2. A discussion of logical accidents 1s in Robert 
Schmidt, The Domain of Logic According to Saint Thomas Aquinas (The 
Hague: Martmus Nijhoff, 1966), 127-9. 
15 Summa theotogiae la q.3 a.6; Summa contra Gentiles 1.23. 
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something additional to the substance and dependent thereon.”!* It 1s 


significant that accidents qualify as items ‘superadded’ to the sub- 3 


““$tance, Which are also m some sense caused by it. Aqumas will argue 


for the absence of accidents in God from the notion that the first. 


uncaused cause cannot have any aspect of itself be something caused 
(as the truly unconditioned condition of all else). The passage also 
brings up an important point about the relation between accidents and 
the presence of potency m something. That ‘their existence is some- 
thing additional to the substance’ means an accident adds to the 
substance a mode of existing the substance would not otherwise have, 
except by virtue of that accidental form inhering in it. Thus, while the 
accident depends on the substance as a cause of its existence, the 
accidental form also makes the substance actual or actually exist in a 
way the substance otherwise would not. (The individualized acci- 
dental form inhering in Socrates is what makes him be white or be 
tan.) An accident confers an actuality, an added mode of perfection, 
that the substance itself has only potentially (until it actually has or 
acquires the relevant accidental form). This is an important point to 
keep in mind for the arguments for simplicity. A first cause that 15 
pure act cannot have an essence in potency to be further actualized 
than it 1s of itself. In this way Aquinas argues there can be no 
accidents in God. Our examination of accidents with regard to sim- 
plicity will emphasis accidents being 1) constitutive determinations 
inhering in a substance, which are 2) not essential characteristics but 
that nevertheless 3) actualize a potency of the substance. 


16 Quia enim omnia accidentia sunt formae quaedam substantiae superadditae, et a 
Principiis substantiae causatae; oportet quod corum esse sit superadditum supra 
esse substantiae et ab ipso dependens. Summa contra Gentiles IV o.14. 
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Essence and Existence 


God is absent a composition of essence and existence. Aquinas speaks 
of a composition of essence and existence in creatures using a variety 
of formulations: existence is ‘other than’ (aliud quam or praeter) or 
said to ‘differ’ (differre) from the essence. It is an ‘accident’ (ac- 
cidens) of a substance or its essence, OF ‘happens’ (accidere) to it. 
Sometimes he just says existence ‘is not’ (on est) of the essence or 
makes a ‘composition’ (compositio) with it.” All amount to the claim 
that the act of existing (actus essendi) in creatures is an ontological 
component in its own right. However, what this involves requires a 
good deal of explammg, particularly if someone is approaching it 
from modern philosophical notions about the predication of existence. 
Aquinas did not invent this type of composition. His contemp- 
oraries held a precursor of it to be present in the writings of Avicenna 
(Ibn Sina 980-1037). The Schoolmen debated the interpretation and 
even the validity of the distinction long before Kant’s dismissal of 
existence as a metaphysical predicate resonated with twentieth-century 
analysts. Aquinas himself sees the distinction suggested in Aristotle 


On Being and Essence states, ‘Therefore it is evident that esse is other than 
essence or quiddity [...]’ Ergo patet quod esse est aliud ab essentia vel quiditate 
[...] De enie et essentia c.4. In the Disputed Questions On Truth we find, ‘The 
esse of everything except the first being 1s something other than Its essence.’ 
Esse cutuslibet rei praeter primum ens est aliquid praeter essentiam ipsius. 
Quaestiones disputatae de verilate, q.1 a.1, ed. by R. Splazzi (Rome: Manet, 
1949). Commenting on Peter Lombard’s Sentences he notes, ‘in creatures the 
essence of the thing and its esse are different’, m creatura differt essentia rei et 
esse suum. Seriptum super libros Sententiarum | d.2 q.1 a4; ‘for [esse] happens 
to the quiddity’ enim [esse] accideret quidditatl. Scrptum super libros 
Sententiarum 4.8 q.4 a.2. In Quodlibetal Questions Aquinas says, ‘Everything 
which 1s not its own esse, it must be that It has esse as received from another.’ 
Omne quod non est suum esse, oportet quod habeat esse receptum ab alio, 
Quaestiones quodlibetates VII q.3 a.2, ed. by R. Spiazzi (Rome: Mariett, 
1949). Leo Sweeney documents the varlety of expressions in ‘Essence and 
Existence m Thomas Aqumas’s Early Writings’, Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association 37 (1963): 97-132, 99-101. 
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S? 


(though contemporary commentators do not), and also in the De 
hebdomadibus of Boethius (480-525) and in the Book of Causes.'® 

The composition of essence and existence is not easily under- 
stood or put into words. The recondite terminology Aquinas favours 
has led many to dismiss the position as simply incoherent. Sym- 
pathetic commentators contribute to this by tending to glide within 
Aquinas’s own idiom without questioning very much. The approach 
here will be developmental. Aquinas in the appropriately titled On 
Being and Essence (De ente et essentia) (c.1252-1256) explains what 
he means by an essence and then offers us a youthful argument for the 
distinction of essence and existence. We will anchor the discussion in 
Aquinas’s development of the relevant concepts m De ente, using 
other texts as well. 


Essence 


Aquinas introduces the composition of essence and existence in De 
ente first by introducmg three ways an essence can be considered: 


A nature or essence can be considered in two ways. In one way according to Its 
proper definition (ratio), and this 1s an absolute consideration of it; and in this 
way nothing is true of it except what belongs to it as such, [...] For example, to 
man msofar as he 1s a man belong rational and anumat and whatever eise falls 
in the definition. [...] In another way, [the essence] can be considered according 
to the existence rt has in this or that [...] Moreover this nature [existing m this or 
that] has a two-fold existence: one in singular things, the other 1n the soul; and 
accidents are said to follow upon both modes of existence.!? 


18 The thirteenth-century controversies are treated in Etienne Gilson’s History of 
Christian Philosophy m the Middle Ages (New York: Random House, 1955), 
420-7. 

19 Natura autem vei essentia [secundum quod significatur per modum totus] 
potest duplicitur considerar. Uno modo secundum rahonem propriam, and haec 
est absoluta consideratio ipstus, et hoc modo nihil est verum de ea nisi quod 
Convenit sibi secundum quod hutusmodi [...] verbi gratia homini in quantum est 
homo convenit ranonale et animal et alia que in diffinitione eius cadunt. L..] 
Alio modo consideratur secundum ess quod habet m hoc vel illo, [...] Haec 
autem natura habet dupiex esse: unum in smgularibus et aliud in anima; et 
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An essence can exist 1) as something individuated in substances or 2) 
as an object of thought in the mind. (For now we use the term ‘exist’ 
loosely.) However, there 1s also 3) ‘an absolute consideration of it’ 
that prescinds or abstracts from all accidental and individuating 
features accruing to its existence m minds or substances. The essence 
never enjoys real existence outside of individual substances, and as an 
object of thought it has only a type of mental existence in minds 
(although the act of thinking of the essence 1s of course an accident of 
the mind). Aquinas 1s saymg that whatever the essence is as such (per 
se) or in itself belongs to it apart from its existence in mmds or 
substances, since its basic character can m principle be instantiated in 
poth.”? The essence of being human exists in Socrates and Plato and it 
can aiso be thought of by Plato, but one can also think about what it 
truly 1s in itself, where such a consideration prescinds from either 
existential modality. Every essence or nature can only de facto exist as 
imstantiated in a particular substance or as thought about by an 
individual mind. 

It should be underscored that this absolute consideration of the 
essence 1s only a way of considering it. The essence so considered 
does not actually subsist anywhere in reality on its own, It does not 
subsist either apart from things or off in some Platomzed realm of 
abstract objects. For instance, every Lincoln penny shares the same 
formal structure, which people used to seeing the com are able to 
think about. Yet Aquinas would say that the form of a penny never 
exists as a real item except as individuated and determined with 
respect to being a spatio-temporally instantiated form of this or that 
particular coin. The form can be thought about by millions of 
individual minds, but here as an object of thought it has a merely 


secundum utrumque consequitur dictam naturam accidens. De ente ei essentia 
c.3. For further discussion see Appendix. 

20 Joseph Owens observes in this regard, ‘Naturally, such a way of conceiving the 
essence is only a “consideration.” [...] The intellect always sees it either in an 
individual or as intentionally existent m the mid. [...] But st can reason that the 
same essence [...] in itself it is bound to none of them.’ ‘The Accidental and 
Essential Character of Being m the Doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas’, Mediaeval 
Studies 20 (1958): i-40, 34. 
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mental mode of existence (a mode of existence we will discuss 
shortly). . 


Note that the substantial forms of Socrates and Plato are in- 


dividuated forms of these two individual substances. To use an. 


analogy, both of them possess what are recognizable as human bodies, 
but of course it is not true to say that their bodies are literal duplicates 
of each other, and neither are their essences. Aquinas makes this clear 
as early as the commentary on the Sentences: 


It is not necessary that if this is a man and that is a man, then they both have 
numerically the same humanity, just as two white things do not have nu- 
merically the same whiteness; but [it is necessary] that this one be similar to the 
other one in that it has humanity just as the other does; whence the intellect, in 
considermg humanity not as [belonging to] this thing, but as humanity, forms 
an intention common to all.?? 


The intellect uses its powers of abstraction to conceive of the in- 
dividualized forms in a universal manner. Universality for Aquinas 
accrues to concepts, since the mind can represent the form as 
prescinding from various individuating factors and also apart from 
being the form of this or that particular substance. The common terms 
associated with the concepts will have universal significance, and the 
commonality of the concept has an objective basis in the species 
essence common to all members. Yet he is quite clear that the 
essences are individualized and have no independent, self-subsisting 
existence in rerum natura.” It is not as if all members of a species 


21 Non enim oportet si hoc est homo, quod eadem sit numero humanitas utriusque, 
sicut in duobus albis non est eadem albedo numero; sed quod hoc similetur illi 
m hoc quod habet humamitatem sicut illud; unde ntellectus, accipiens human- 
itatem non secundum quod est huis, sed ut est humamtas, format intentionem 
communem omnibus. Seriptum super libros Sententiarum Yi 4.17 q.1 ad. The 
passage sees Aquinas distinguishing the nature from the subsisting subject, or 
supposit, although here it aiso helps illustrate m what. sense he considers es- 
sences universai or not. 

22 In the commentary on the Sentences, for mstance, Aquinas notes that ofi all 
creatures only particular substances subsist of themseives: ‘There are creatures 
which do not have being of themseives, but only m something cise, such as 
prime matter, or any form, or a universal; for m nature nothing has bemg except 
subsisting particulars.’ Est etiam creatura quae non habet esse m se, sed tantum 
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gsess utterly identical copies of the same essence, in the way 
thousands of different people might purchase virtually identical ver- 
sions of the same ballpoint pen or automobile. 

In any event, Aquinas holds that existing in reality 1s not of the 
essence per sé, but the essence is ordered to the reception of its 
existence. De ente words it in this manner: ‘The quiddity or form 
which is intelligible must be in potency with respect to the being it 
receives from God, and this being is received as act. Of course, 
Aquinas has so far only shown in De ente et essentia that we can 
consider the essence in abstraction from existence. His next task in De 
ente is to show that essence and existence are indeed separate com- 
ponent items in substances. ; 

However, before we proceed to see how Aquinas distinguishes 
essence and existence, it will hetp to consider two things. First, 
Aqumas’s views about existence rely on different assumptions — 
jogical, semantic and even cognitive-psychological — from those gov- 
eming modern analytic mterpretations. It is worth briefly examining 
Aguinas’s analysis of existence against the background of some more 
recent developments in the history of the concept. Second, Aquinas 
divides existence into various related senses. His division of ‘being 
into various senses should be kept m mind when looking at the 
composition of essence and existence, and at Aquinas’s argument for 
the distinction in De ente et essentia.” Let us first took at some major 
shifts m the analysis of existence since Aqumas. 


in alio, sicut matena prima, sicut forma quaelibet, sicut universaie, non enim est 
esse alicuus nisi particularis subsistentis m natura. Scripfum super libros 
Sententiarum 1.4.8 q.5a.1. For further discussion see Appendix. 

23. Ergo oportet quod ipsa quiditas vel forma que est intelligencia sit in potencia 
respectu esse quod a Deo recipit, et illud esse receptum est per modum actus. 
De ente et essentia cA, , : 

24 ~The literature on existence m Aquinas Is, of course, vast. The discussion in this 
chapter 1s particularily indebted to Gyuia Klima‘s highly technical analysis of 
Aquinas on existence vs. the modem analytic views, m The Semantic Prin- 
ciples Underlying Samt Thomas Aqumas’s Metaphysics of Bemg’, 87-141 and 
also his ‘Aquinas’ Theory of the Copuia and the Analogy of Being’, ‘Logical 
Analysis and History of Philosophy. 5 (2002): 159-76. See also Hermann 
Weidemann’s now classic exposition ‘The Logic of Beng in Thomas Aqumas 
and Simo Knuuttila’s ‘Bemg qua Being m Thomas Aquinas and John Duns 
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A Modern Approach to Being 


Modern philosophical approaches to existence developed partly in 
response to specific problems involving quantification and reference 
that emerged m late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century systems 
of formal logic and semantics. A commonly perceived solution to 
these difficuities mvolved denying that existence can function as a 
first-level predicate of individuals in the world; existence has to be a 
second-level predicate, a predicate said only of concepts and other 
predicates. The German logician Gottlob Frege (1848-1925) and 
Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) helped introduce the position into 
twentieth-century philosophy, although the rudiments of it had already 
been suggested by Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 

In his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant analyzes the predication of 
existence while critiquing Descartes’s version of the ontological 
argument. Addressmg what he sees going wrong with the Cartesian 
version of the argument, Kant observes: 


‘Being’ is obviously not a real predicate; that 1s, 1t is not a concept of something 
which could be added to the concept of a thing. It is merely the positing of a 
thing, or of certain determmations, as existing in themselves, Logically it is 
merely the copula of a judgment. [...] If now we take the subject (God) and all 
its predicates [...] and say ‘God is’, or ‘There 1s a God’, we attach no new 
predicate to the concept of God, but only posit the subject in itself with all its 
predicates, and indeed posit it as being an object that stands m relation to my 
concept.”* 


Scotus’, both in Simo Knuuttila and Jaakko Hintikka (eds), The Logic of Being: 
Historical Studies (Dordrecht: Kluwer Publishers, 1986), 181-200, 201-2. A 
more accessible version of Knuuitila’s piece 1s reprinted in Brian Davies (ed.), 
Thomas Aquinas: Contemporary Philosophical Perspectives (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 77-95. 

25 Critique of Pure Reason, B 626-627, trans, by N.K, Smith (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1929), reprmted 1965, Kant’s discussion uses examples that suggest he 
tead Pierre Gessendi’s (1592-1665) critique of Descartes’s version of the onto- 
logical argument. Gassendi says existence does not qualify as a property; it is 
not a property of God or of anything else, m Elizabeth Haldane and G.R.T. 
Ross (eds), The Philosophical Works of Descartes, vol.2 of 2 vols (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1931), 185. Another precursor to Kant’s view 1s 
David Hume’s rejection of the dea that mere existence as such can be an object 
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Existence cannot be predicated as a formal, determinate property of 
something in the way one posits something to be green or straight. 
Predicating existence adds nothing beyond recognizing that it already 
exists or has certain features: ‘By whatever and by however many 
predicates we may think a thing ~ even if we completely determine it 
— we do not make the least addition to the thing when we further 
declare that the thing is.’”° It functions as a copula, as in ‘Socrates is 
white’, or it can form an assertion recognizing that something exists, 
as 1n “There is a God’. The bottom line is that the predicate has no 
proper signification as a metaphysical predicate applied to individuals. 
Once all the formal features of an object are enumerated, existence 
tells us nothing actually constitutive about something. 

Aquinas would agree that existence is not a formal accident, a 
structural feature of Socrates in the way being pale or sitting 1s. The 
act of existence (actus essendi) 1s not to be understood after the 
fashion of one of Anstotle’s nine accidental categories: ‘It must be 
said that esse is not called an accident which 1s m the genus of 
accident, if we are speaking of substantial existence (for it is the 
actuality of the essence), except by a certain similitude, because it is 
not part of the essence, as neither is the accident.’”’ Esse is accidental 
as something a creature does not have essentially, but as something 
Aquinas predicates of things, it has quite a different look from a 
formal charactenstic. He would consider it is a false dilemma to say 
that existence must either be like a formal characteristic or elise not be 
predicated as anything intrinsic to things. Predicating existence might 


of thought. For Hume, every idea, ‘must either be derived from a distinct im- 
pression [...] or must be the very same with the idea of the perception or object’. 
Yet existence m general is never an object of sense expernence. Consequently, 
“The idea of existence, then, 1s the very same with the idea of what we conceive 
to be existent.’ 4 Treatise of Human Nature 1.2.6, ed. A, Selby-Bigge, 2nd rev. 
edn, ed. by P. Nidditen (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978). 

26 = Critique of Pure Reason, B 28. 

27 ‘Ad tertium dicendum, quod esse non dicitur accidnes quod sit m genere ac- 
cidentis, s1 loquamur de esse substantiae (est enim actus essentiae), sed per 
quamdam ‘simulitudinem: quia non est pars. essentiae, sicut nec accidens. De 
potentia q.5 a4 ad 3. See also Quaestiones quodlibetates XII q.5 a.2, II q.2 a.1 
and In Metapnysicorum IV 1.2 n.558. 
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not add any determinate information about what a substance is. How- 
ever, it is one thing to say existence cannot function ag a formal 
determinate characteristic; it 1s another matter to say it adds or says 
nothing mtrinsic about a thing of which it is predicated.”* 

Limiting ‘being’ and its related terms to the functions of a copula 
or existential indicator renders problematic entire areas of Western 
metaphysics, which likely made the position a selling point with many 
early twentieth-century philosophers.” The line of reasoning given for 
the position early in the last century often mvolved certam semantic 
puzzles surrounding existential judgements. An often-used argument 
against predicating existence of individuals involved the apparent 
contradiction of denying existence as an actual feature or property of 


28 John Smith remarks in this vein about the concept of existence, ‘It would be 
false to conclude that we know nothing whatever about a thing when we know 
It exists, since it 1s obvious that at least one considerable difference between 
lions and unicoms 1s that the former do exist while the latter do not [...] and it 
would be false to say that we could not know this difference without some 
[well-defined] concept of existence, since it is quite certam that many people 
who are not at all prepared to offer such a concept do not know that of lions we 
can truthfully say “there are lions,” while ofiunicoms we can truthfully say no 
such thing at all.’ Reason and God: Encounters of Philosophy with Religion 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), 123. Smith in this context is point- 
ing out, contra Hume, that Just because existence as such defies easy con- 
ception is not enough to deny a metaphysical use to the concept. 

29 A classic early analytic reading of existence along the lines ofi what Kant is 
suggesting 1s found in Rudolf Catnap’s ‘The Elimmation of Metaphysics 
through the Logical Analysis of Language’, which first appeared as an article m 
Erkenntnis 2 (1932) as ‘Uberwindung der Metaphysik durch Logishe Analyse 
der Sprache’. An English translation by Arthur Pap appears in A.J. Ayer’s col- 
lection, Logical Positivism (New York: The Free Press, 1959), 60-81. Camap 
takes issue with Descartes’s ontological argument and Heidegger’s metaphysics 
as examples where ‘being’ is used in a manner leading to pseudo-metaphysical 
statements. William Kneale represents a similar view of existence from around 
that time: ‘The word “existence” is not a symbol for anything which can be 
either a constituent or a component of a simple proposition. It 1s only a logical 
auxiliary symbol. The sentence “tame tigers exist” is just one way ofiexpressing 
the proposition “for some x, x 1s tame and x 1s a tiger.” ‘Is Existence a 
Predicate’, in Herbert Feig! and Wilfrid Sellars (eds), Readings in Philosophical 
Anatysts (Atascadero, California: Ridgeview Publishing Company, 1949), 36. It 
is reprinted from Aristotelian Soctety, Supplementary Volume 15 (1936). 
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something. This was thought to be the case with negative existential 
judgements having the form ‘The Phoenix does not exist’.*” Suppose 
one assumes that an affirmative or negative predication can only be 
true if the subject term receiving the predication refers to something 
that actually exists. The intuition is that, if the referent of the subject 
of predication does not exist, then it might seem that the predication 
has nothing to really be about. If predicating existence is like 
predicatng the name of a property, such as ‘winged’, then, the 
analysis goes, the statement ‘The winged Phoenix does not exist’ 
seems false, because the subject term refers to a mythical beimg and 
not an actual one. If the statement is thus false, then we appear to get 
the falsity of two contradictory assertions, namely, that the Phoenix 
exists and does not exist. It is false that the Phoenix does not exist and 
the reason 1s that the Phoenix does not exist, which is absurd. It has 


30 =W.V.O. Quime uses the example ofi Pegasus to represent the paradox: ‘This is 
the old Platonic riddle of nonbemg. Nonbeing must in some sense be, otherwise 
what is there that there is not? Thus, take Pegasus. [f Pegasus were not, McX 
argues, we should not be talking about anything when we use the word; 
therefore 1t would be nonsense to say even that Pegasus 1s not. Thinking to 
show thus that the denial of Pegasus cannot be coherently maintained, he 
concludes that Pegasus 1s.’ The conundrum, Quine argues, lies in seemg ‘exists’ 
as predicating a real feature of Pegasus. ‘We all have been prone to say, in our 
common-sense usage of “exist”, that Pegasus does not exist, meaning simply 
that there is no such entity at all. Ifi Pegasus existed he would indeed be in space 
and time, but only because the word “Pegasus” has spatio-temporal connota- 
tions, and not because “exists” has spatio-temporal connotations [emphasis 
added].’ ‘On What There Is’, in From A Logical Point of View (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961), 2-3. Bertrand Russe] presents an early and 
influential analysis of the apparent problem of refernng to non-extant things in 
his ‘On Denoting’, Mind 14 (1905), 479-93. The article 1s reprmted in num- 
erous anthologies on the philosophy of language, for mstance, in Jay Garfield 
and Murray Kiteley (eds), Meaning and Truth: Essential Readings m Modern 
Semantics (New York: Paragon House, 1991). Gottlob Frege would maintain, 
echoing Kant, that existence 1s a property only of concepts, which are expressed 
by predicates, and not something to be predicated of individual objects in the 
world. See for instance his ‘On Concept and Object’, in Peter Geach and Max 
Black (eds), Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1980). The original work, ‘Uber Begriff und Gegen- 
stand’, appeared in Vierteijahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 16 
(1892): 192-205. For further discussion see Appendix. 
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also been suggested that, if existence 1s something like a real property, 
then apparently we are left with the absurdity of predicating non- 
existence as a quasi-property of something not in existence, as when 
we say ‘Socrates does not exist’>! (Others point out that it hardly 
follows that treating existence as predicable commits one to holding 
nonexistence as a real property.) 

The well-known solution to these kinds of problems with 
existential statements was to reject existence as a first-level predicate. 
It could not be directly predicated of real individuals. Existence is a 
second-levei predicate. This means that it does not apply to objects. 
Predicating existence amounts only to saying about a common con- 
cept that 1ts corresponding set of objects it not empty. The conviction 
that successful first-level predication requires a term referring to an 
extant subject is not as tightly held as it once was, and there is also 
less of a tendency these days to assume that the nonexistence of a 
subject term’s referent means the term cannot refer. So interest in 
these kinds of semantic conundrums concerning existence and ref- 
erence has tapered off. However, among professional philosophers, 
the analysis of existence in line with Kantian standards remains an 
influential (if no longer quite as dominant) view of how existence 1s to 
be properly conceived. 

Commentators reading Aquinas with this analysis in mind will 
usually find his views on existence, at least on the face of it, prob- 
lematic.” If existence cannot be a first-ievel predicate, then the being 


31 David Londey inquires into this idea m ‘Existence’, Phitosophia Arhusiensis | 
(1970): 3. Barry Miller points out that predicating existence does not neces- 
sarily mean having to hold nonexistence as a real property, in A Most Unlikely 
God, 21, 

32 See Williams, ‘Being’, in Quinn and Taliaferro (eds), 4 Companion to Phil- 
osophy of Religion, 223-8. John: Morreall’s critical overview of Aquinas’s 
philosophicai theology offers the following objection: ‘The existence ofi X is 
not a property, activity, or m any way a characteristic of X, and so could not 
belong to the nature of anything. The existence of giraffes, e.g., is sumply the 
fact that there are such things as giraffes. This fact is not “in” giraffes or “in” 
anything.” Earlier Morreall notes that, ‘Asking whether unicorns exist is not 
asking whether unicorns have a special metaphysical principle called “an act of 
existence”: it is asking whether anything m fact has the properties of looking 
like a horse, bearing a smgle horn on its forehead, etc.” John Morreall, Analogy 
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or esse of individuals that Aquinas speaks about appears to reduce (at 
best) to asserting the fact of a thing’s existence, whatever that might 
involve. (This obviously leads to all manner of problems when God is 
identified with existence.) Hence, the objection goes, existence can 
only be a metaphysical component of individuals if it 1s something 
like a formai property of which Kant speaks. Yet obviously it is not. 
Otherwise, predicating existence reduces to a mental act indicating 
that an individual or certain members of a class exist. Yet all of this 
presumes this particular analysis of existence to be the only sensible 
one, which is far from obvious. 

How 1s Aquinas to respond? He is not convinced of this mutually 
exclusive dichotomy. He well sees that existence, if it 1s something, 1s 
unlike a determinate characteristic; nevertheless he believes it can be 
spoken of as something substances have. Moreover, Aquinas is not 
committed to certain notions of reference that produce the above kinds 
of semantic absurdities concerning existential statements. For one 
thing, medieval logic ties existential import to an affirmative copula as 
opposed to an existential quantifier. Aquinas sees the copula of a 
categorical proposition as capable of signifying both an affirmative or 
negative existential judgement in the mind as well as the individual 
act of existence of something, but only the latter when the subject 
term refers to an extant being, which for Aquinas it need not always 
do. (Medieval thinkers also could accomplish either the negation of an 
entire proposition or just one of its terms by deft placement of the 
Latin non, which cut down on certain ambiguities that exercised 
philosophers m the last century.) We will now see that Aquinas thinks 
there is a sensible way of referring to nonexistent entities without 
paradoxical entanglements or obvious Platomzing. 


and Talking about God: A Critique of the Thomistic Approach (Washington, 
DC: University Press of America, 1979), 76, 69. 
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‘Being’ and Its Uses 


Aquinas early on in his writings holds that the concept of existence 
yields a number of analogously related applications. A lengthy and 
well-known passage in the Sentences is worth quoting in full: 


In response we must say the Philosopher shows that ‘being’ is [predicated] in 
various ways. In one way ‘being’ is predicated as it is divided by [Aristotle’s] 
ten genera. And as such ‘being’ signifies something existing in nature, whether 
its a substance, such as a man, or an accident, such as a color. In another way 
‘being’ signifies the truth of a proposition; as when it is said that a true 
affirmation signifies to be what is the case, and a negation [is true] when it 
signifies to be that which is not; and this ‘being’ signifies the combining and 
dividing of the mteliect. Thus, whatever is called a being im the first way is also 


a being in the second way: smce whatever has natural existence m the nature of © 


things can be signified by an affirmative proposition, such as when 1t 1s said 
that a color is or a man 1s. But not everything which are beings in the second 
way are atso beings in the first way: for of a privation, such as blindness, we 
can form an affirmative proposition, as when it is said ‘blindness 1s°, even 
though blindness is not something in reality: and for this reason privations and 
negations are called bemgs in the second way but not m the first. And ‘bemg’ is 
predicated in different manners according to these two ways: for taken m the 
first sense it is a substantial predicate [emphasis added] and it pertams to the 
question ‘What kind is it?’ (quid esf?), but taken m the second way it 1s an 
accidental predicate, as the Commentator [Averroes] says somewhere, and 1t 
pertains to the question “Does it exist?’ (an est?) 


33 Respondeo dicendum, quod philosophus ostendit quod ens multipliciter dicitur. 
Uno emm modo dicitur ens quod per decem genera dividitur: et sic ens 
significat aliquid in natura existens; sive sit substantia, ut homo; sive accidens, 
ut color. Alio modo dicitur ens, quod significat veritatem propositionis; prout 
dicitur, quod affirmatio est vera, quando significat esse de eo quod est; et 
negatio, quando significat non esse de eo quod non est; et hoc ens composi- 
thonem significat, quam intellectus componens et dividens adinvenit. Quaecum- 
que ergo dicuntur entia quantum ad primum modum, sunt entia quantum ad 
secundum modum: quia omne quod habet naturale esse in rebus, potest 
significari per propositionem affirmativam esse; ut cum dicttur: color est, vel 


homo est. Non autem omnia quae sunt entia quantum ad secundum modum, 


sunt entia quantum ad primum: quia de privatione, ut de caecitate, formatur una 
affirmativa propositio, cum dicitur, caecitas est; nec tamen caecitas aliquid est 
m rerum natura; sed est magis alicujus ents remotto: et ideo etiam privationes 
et negationes dicuntur esse entia quantum ad secundum modum, sed non 
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The first use of ‘being’ expresses the idea of a concrete individual 
item falling mto one of the ten categories. Of a substance such as 
Socrates or an oak tree we can say ‘Socrates is a being’. Here the 
predicate tells us in very general terms what the subject is, namely, a 
being as opposed to nothing. In a derivative usage, an instance of a 
colour of something, such as the whiteness of Socrates, is also a being. 
What is ultimately signified is an accidental form inhering in a 
substance. Of course beings that are accidents depend upon the whole 
substance existing in order to be in existence. The commentary on the 
Metaphysics notes how: 


[Anstotle] has already discussed the primary kind of being [...] namely, 
substance. And that it is substance to which all the other [nme categones] are 
referred [...] namely, quality, quantity, and whatever else 1s predicated 
according to the concept of substance. For it is said that quantity 1s that which 1s 
the measure of substance, and quality is that which is a certain disposition of a 
substance, and similarly with all the rest.“ 


Accidents are called bemgs m a manner analogically related to the 
way substances are called beings, msofar as accidents are also items in 
the world, albeit they depend on the substances in which the accidents 
inhere. 

The first sense of ‘being’ in the above passage from the Sen- 
tences covers all those things existmg in nature of which one can say 
they are real beings. Used in 1ts primary and most proper way, ‘being’ 
(ens) ultimately signifies the essential form of a substance and sup- 
posits for (for present purposes refers to) the entire concrete thing. 


quantum ad primum. Ens autem secundum utrumque istorum modorum diver- 
simode praedicatur: quia secundum primum modum acceptum, est praedicatum 
substantiale, et pertinet ad quaestionem quid est: sed quantum ad secundum 
modum, est praedicatum accidentale, ut Commentator ibidem dicit, et pertmet 
ad quaestionem an est. Scriptum super libros Sententiarum II d.34 q.1 a.1. For 
further discussion see Appendix. 

34 quod in praemissis dictum est de ente primo, scilicet de substantia. Et quod ad 
substantiam omnia alia referantur [...] scilicet qualitas, quantitas, et huismodi 
dicuntur secundum rationem substantiae. Dicitur emm quantitas ex hoc quod est 
Mensura substantiae, et qualitas ex hoc quod est quaedam dispositio sub- 
stantiae; smiliter in aliis. Jn Metaphysicorum IX 1.1 no.1768. 
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The entire substance includes its essence, accidents, act of existence, 
and its matter, in the case of material beings. 

Aquinas, as we have already seen, also makes frequent use of the 
Latin infinitive form of the verb ‘to be’ (esse) and its related uses. 
‘Esse’ sometimes ultimately signifies the actuality or act of existence 
(actus essendi) of something, where here esse is understood as a 
constitutive metaphysical component, as when Aquinas speaks of the 
being (esse) or actuality of Socrates’ essence. Aqumas also recognizes 
the more ordinary copulative and existential uses of the verb. The 
question on divine simplicity in Summa theologiae (la q.3 a.4) notes: 


It must be said that ‘esse’ is predicated in two ways. In one way, it signifies the 
act of existence; in another way It signifies the composition of a proposition 
effected by the mind in jommg a subject to a predicate. Therefore, taking ‘esse’ 
1n the first sense, we cannot know the esse of God nor his essence, but only m 
the second way. We know that this proposition which we form about God, as 
when we say ‘God is’, is true. And this we know from his effects, as shown 
above [in the arguments for a first cause].*° 


As with our English word ‘exists’, ‘est? can function as a copula 
combining a subject and predicate, or it can be used to form an 
existential affirmation that ‘There 1s such and such a thing’ or ‘God is’ 
(Deus est). The statements use the verb as a grammatical predicate 
indicating the existence of that to which the subject term refers. 

It is important to understand Aquinas’s use of the verb and its 
derivatives in the context of the inherence theory of predication 
discussed earlier. Aquinas sees existential statements as closely allied 
to his use of existence as a metaphysical predicate to designate the 
actus essendi. The verb ‘est’ when used as a copula :mmediately 
signifies the mental act of combining the subject and predicate and the 
mind’s assertion that their said relation holds (or does not, in the case 


35 Ad secundum dicendum quod esse dupliciter dicitur, uno modo, significat act- 
um essendi; alio modo, significat compositionem propositioms, quam anima 
adinvenit connmgens praedicatum subiecto. Primo 1g1tur modo accipiendo esse, 
non possumus scire esse Dei, sicut nec eius essentiam, sed solum secundo 
modo. Scimus emm quod haec propositio quam formamus de Deo, cum dici- 
mus Deus est, vera est. Et hoc scimus ex ems effectibus, ut supra dictum est, 
Summa theotogiae, laq.3 a.4. 
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of a negative statement).** However, a true affirmation corresponds to 
reality. Consider a proposition in which the terms signify real extra- 
mental 1tems. In this case, the copula u/timately signifies that the form 
signified by the predicate actually inheres in the subject; thus as 
Aquinas notes in his commentary on Anstotle’s On Interpretation, 
‘the actuality which the verb “is” principally [ultimately] signifies 1s 
the actuality of every form or act, whether substantial or accidental’ a 
Saying ‘Socrates is tan’ sees the copula ultimately signifying that the 
accidental form actually inheres in Socrates. The subject term has 
reference (or supposits for something) if the (subject’s) form ulti- 
mately signified in reality 1s actual at the time the copula connotes.”* 

It might help now to consider some characteristically existential 
statements. In the existential judgement ‘God 1s’ or ‘Socrates is’ (or 


36 In Metaphysicorum V 1.9 n.895 Aquinas says: ‘Then, he posits another way In 
which the term “being” is used, according to which “being” and “is” signify the 
composition of a proposition, which the intellect makes mm combining and 
separating {terms]. Whence he says that [in this way] bemg {or is] signifies the 
truth of a thing. Or as another translation more aptly states, that being signifies 
that some statement is true. Thus, the truth of a proposition can be said to be 
caused by the truth ofa thing, for by reason that a thing 1s or ts not, a discourse 1s 
true or false. For when we say that something is, we signify that the proposition 1s 
true; and when we say that something 1s not, we signify that 1t is not true; and this 
1s the case in both affirmation and negation. This 1s so m affirmation, just as when 
we say that Socrates 1s white because this is true. And in negation too, as when 
Socrates 1s not white, because this 1s true, namely that he 1s not white.’ Demde 
cum dicit amplius autem ponit alium modum entis, secundum quod esse et est, 
significant compositionem propositioms, quam facit mtellectus componens et 
dividens. Unde dicit, quod esse significat veritatem rei. Vel sicut alia translatio 
melius habet quod esse significat quia aliquod dictum est verum, Unde ventas 
propositioms potest dici veritas ret per causam, Nam ex eo quod res est vel non 
est, oratio vera vel falsa est. Cum emm dicimus aliquid esse, significamus 
propositionem esse veram. Et cum dicimus non esse, significamus non esse 
veram; et hoc sive m affirmando, sive in negando. In affirmando quidem, sicut 
dicimus quod Socrates est albus, quia hoc verum est. In negando vero, ut Socrates 
non est albus, quia hoc est verum, scilicet ipsum esse non album. 

37. Quia vero actualitas, quam principaliter significat hoc verbum est, est com- 
mumier actualitas omms formae, vei actus substantialis vel accidentalis [...]. 
Sententia Libri Peri hermeneias 11.5 n.22. 

38 See particularly Section 5 of Klima’s ‘The Semantic Principles Underlying 
Saint Thomas Aquinas’s Metaphysics of Being’, 87-141. 
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equivalently ‘exists’) the Latin est immediately signifies the exist- 
ential Judgement executed by the mind that there are such things. Yet, 
for Aquinas these statements are true in virtue of the predicate sig- 
nifying the actus essendi of the subject. In the case of ‘Socrates 1s’ the 
subject term ultimately signifies Socrates’ form and refers to Socrates. 
The predicate ultimately signifies the actuality of Socrates, after 
mediately signifymg an existential judgement in the mmd. Divine 
simplicity implies the added complication that all things predicated of 
God are identical with the whole of God. Whatever the subject and 
predicate terms signify will be identical. In the case of ‘God exists’ 
the subject and predicate terms both ultimately signify the whole of 
God. God 1s affirmed to be identical with God’s actus essendi. Here 
the subject term does not ultimately signify a form nor supposit for a 
substance, since according to Aquinas, God has no substantial or acci- 
dental forms to delimit him and only composite beings are substances. 

Whether the subject term refers or not, and that to which it refers, 
will depend upon its larger propositional context. Whether ‘Socrates’ 
refers in ‘Socrates exists’ depends on whether ‘exists’ signifies the 
actuality of Socrates, qualified with respect to time. If there is no 
Socrates, then the statement immediately signifies the mind forming 
the judgement, but the subject and predicate have no ultimate sig- 
nification and thus ‘Socrates’ does not supposit for or refer to a non- 
being. ‘Socrates is tan’ sees the copula immediately signifying the 
combining of the concepts in forming the assertion in the mmd. The 
copula ultimately signifies the colour as actually mhering in an extant 
Socrates, but only if Socrates both exists and happens to be of that 
colour. This means the subject term of ‘Socrates is tan’ only refers on 
the prior condition that ‘Socrates exists’ is true. 

Recall from the above passage in the Sentences that not every- 
thing about which we can formulate a true affirmative proposition 
constitutes a real being in rerum natura: 


But not everything which are beings in the second way are also beings in the 
first way: for of a privation, such as blindness, we can form an affirmative 
proposition, as when it is said ‘blindness is’, even though blindness is not 
something in reality: and for this reason privations and negations are called 
beings in the second way but not m the first. 
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Aqumas’s regular readers are aware he distinguishes real being (ens 
reale) from what.1s merely a bemg of reason (ens rationis).” In a 
discussion of the identity of God’s essence and God’s existence in De 
potentia q.7 a.2 Aquinas 1s fielding the objection (obj. 2) that there is 
an apparent contradiction in saymg that God’s essence 1s existence. 
On the one hand, God’s essence 1s unknown. On the other hand we 
know God exists from arguments for a first cause. So, the objection 
goes, the question ‘Does God exist?’ is a separate issue from the 
question ‘What (essentially) is God?’ Thus to identify essence and 
existence 1s to confuse these two separate matters, since we do not 
know God’s essence but we know that God exists. (One could go in 
the reverse direction. To know that God’s essence is somehow ‘just to 
exist’ does not guarantee us that there is in fact a God.) This manner 
of objection confuses the character of the divine essence with an 
inquiry into its existential status. In reply Aquinas assures us no such 
confusion is taking place: 


In reply to the first [objection] it must be said that ‘being’ (ens) and ‘is’ (esse) 1s 
said in two ways, as m Metaphysics V. Sometimes [they] signify the essence of 
a thing.or the act of existing; at other times they signify the truth of a 
proposition, even m things which have no bemg: just as we say ‘blindness is’ 
because it 1s true that a man 1s blind. Accordingly when John Damascene says 
that the being of God is evident to us, the being of God is understood as im the 
second way but not mm the first. For m the first way God's existence is the same 
as his substance, and so just as his essence is not known neither 1s his esse [act 
of existence]. In the second way we know that God is, because we conceve this 
proposition in our mmd [reasoning] from his effects." 


39 — Just to mention several of many relevant passages i the corpus, see Scriptum 
super libros Sententiarum I d.19 q.5 a.i ad 1, If d.37 q.1 a2 ad 1 and ad 3; De 
ente et essentia ¢.t; Deipotentia q.7 a.2 ad 1; Summa theologiae la q.3 a4 ad 2, 
q.16 a.3 ad 2, q.48 a.2 ad 2. 

40 Ad pnmum ergo dicendum, quod ens et esse dicltur dupliciter, ut patet V 
Metaph, Quandoque enim significat essentiam rei, sive actum essendi; quando- 
que vero significat veritatem propositionis, etiam in his quae esse non habent: 
sicut dicimus quod caecitas est, quia verum est hominem esse caecum. cum 
ergo dicat Damascenus, quod esse Dei est nobis manifestum, accipitur esse Det 
secundo modo, et non primo. Primo enim modo est idem esse Dei quod est 
substantia: et sicut e1us substantia est ignota, ita et esse. Secundo autem modo 
scimus quoniam Deus est, quoniam hanc propositionem in mtellectu nostro 
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That 1s, one might perceive the identification of essence and existence 
in God as a latent ontological argument — as if what God’s ‘essence 1s 
1s just to be in the existential sense of whether God 1s, and thus we 
both know what God 1s and that God exists. Aquinas is not a believer 
in arguments for God by a priori analysis of the conceptual content of 
the essence. There 1s no special human insight into the divine essence 
and its contents that settles the matter of existence. 

More important in this passage 1s Aquinas’s recognition that we 
can form affirmative or negative propositions about items that the 
mind treats as real beings for practical purposes, such as privations or 
negations, but which we know do not literally exist outside the mmd. 
‘Blindness is’ is equivalent to ‘blindness exists only as a being of 
reason’. No real being such as a substance or accident 1s the referent 
of the subject term, and no extra-mental actus essendi 1s the ultimate 
signification of the predicate. ‘Blindness’ signifies an absence of sight 
m something where it normally should be present. The mind con- 
ceives an absence as if it were a positive 1tem. The medieval thinkers 
called ‘privations’ the absence of something that normally ought to be 
present, just as evil can signify the absence of virtue and darkness the 
absence of light. 

The absence of a real being, the capacity for sight, 1s conceived 
as if it were a form signified by the predicate ‘blind’. Consequently 
our concept of blindness has some foundation in how things are m 
extra-mental reality. Aquinas thinks mere beings of reason can be 
subjects of true existential affirmations of the form ‘X est’, where the 


concrpimus ex effectibus ipsms. De potentia q.7 a.2 ad 1. A similar passage 
occurs in De veritaie q.10 a.12 ad 4, where Aquinas distinguishes the issue of 
our knowing whether there is a God from wittether the intellect literally grasps 
the essence of God that is also the divine esse. 

Aquinas 1s also quite clear, as m Summa theotogiae la q.2 a.2, that our 
highly tenuous and indirect acquaintance with what the divine essence might be 
like means that the existence of God is never self-evident to us through our 
analysis of a defmtion. See also Contra Gentiles 1 c.12 and De potentia q.7 a3. 
Modern commentators who do not recognize any use for existence beyond that 
of being a logicai, second-order predicate not surprisingly believe they detect an 
Anselman nng to these discussions, which 1s exactly what Aquinas 1s explicitly 
disavowing in them. 
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mental affirmation is understood to say something about the world 
without there beg any commutment to Platonized or any thought- 
independent objects. Blindness 1s strictly speaking not a positive 
reality, but 1t makes sense to say there 1s such a thing as blindness. 
Thus in ‘Blindness is’ the subject term does not refer to a real thing, 
since it only signifies a being of reason, and ‘is’ does not signify any 
mind-independent actuality of the subject. The medievals well 
understood this quasi-reification of blindness to be a kind of linguistic 
and mental convenience. Someone who has a proper concept of 
blindness and uses ‘blindness’ m a proposition 1s implicitly intending 
to use it with the qualification that it does not signify a positive reality. 

An unplication of what we have said is that mere beings of 
reason are not to be considered as a sub-class of real beings, but only 
as constructs of the mind wherein we understand a situation in a 
manner analogous to our grasp of real beings. Real beings such as 
substances and accidents would exist m the absence of mmds to 
conceive them, but blindness would not. 

One way Aquinas expresses this difference in the predication of 
‘being’ to either real items or mental 1tems with a basis m reality 1s by 
appealing to predicating something simpliciter, or simply, vs. secun- 
dum quid, in a certain respect. A term predicated simpliciter 1s 
predicated in the full sense of its primary concept or definition. The 
same word 1s predicated secundum quid when there 1s a modification 
of the primary concept using the addition of a certain qualification 
(often a diminishing one). Thus, m the latter case the term can be 
applied to things for which the primary concept does not apply in the 
full force of its meaning, but for which the application volves a 
qualification that implicitly refers back to the full and proper sense of 
the concept. Substances are called ‘beings’ simpliciter, i.e., without 
qualification. They subsist dependently of other beings. ‘Being’ 1s 
predicated of accidents secundum quid, or in a certain respect, since 
accidents are ontologically dependent upon the substances m which 
they inhere. The first chapter of De ente et essentia notes ‘being’ 1s 
said of substance ‘absolutely and with priority’ (absolute et per prius) 
and accidents. secundum quid: ‘But, “being” 1s said absolutely and 
with prionty of substances and posteriorly and in a certain respect 
(secundum quid) of accidents [...]’ (Set ens absolute et per prius 
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dicitur de substantiis et per posterius et quasi secundum quid de 
accidentibus [...]). When we call an accident a ‘being’ we are saying 
something about what an accident is, and here the concept includes the 
diminishing qualification expressed by being a being inhering in a 
substance. The discussion of Christ’s person in Summa theologiae III 
q.17 a.2 contains a similar use of the distinction: 


If there 1s some form or nature which does not pertain to the personal bemg of 
the subsisting hypostasis, this bemg 1s not called the bemg of: this person 
sumpliciler, put secundum quid: just as to be white 1s the being of Socrates, not 
insofar as he 1s Socrates, but insofar as he 1s white.*! 


Similarly, a mere being of reason such as blindness might be called a 
‘bemg’ but with the diminishing qualification of being a being only in 
reason. Aquinas will affirm ‘blindness exists as a mere being of 
reason’, and he calls it such consequent upon the way the mind 
conceives of a privation. The predication of ‘bemg’ or ‘exists’ secun- 
dum quid contains an implied reference back to the primary concept of 
‘being’ as said of a substance. Accidents exist as modifications of a 
substance; beings of reason ‘exist’ as a privation or negation of 
substances, or else they involve the denial that certain arrangements or 
situations involving substances hold, Predicating ‘is’ or ‘exists’ either 
sumpliciter of substances, or secundum quid with the addition of a 
diminishing qualification, refers us to a scale of real or purely ment- 
ally conceived items, all related back to the primary concept of a 
substance and the actuality of its essence. 

All told, Aquinas does not hold that an affirmative answer to the 
question ‘Is there such a thing’ inevitably commits him to a corres- 
pondingly positive extra-mental item such as a substance, accident, or 
the actuality of an essence.” Despite important differences among the 


41 Si aliqua forma vel natura est quae non pertmeat ad esse personale hypostasis 
subsistentis, illud esse non dicitur esse illius personae simpliciter, sed secundum 
quid: sicut esse album est esse Socratis, non inquantum est Socrates, sed in- 
quantum est albus. Summa theologiae Ill q.17 a.2. 

42 ‘One mistake in [Aquinas’s] analysis lies in thinking that because there is an 
answer to the [existential] question, there must be some thing, characteristic, or 
metaphysical principle which answers the question.’ Morreall, Analogy and 
Talking About God, 68. We have just seen this 1s far from the case in Aquinas. 
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various uses of ‘being’ and ‘exist’, we see that Aquinas nevertheless 
has a coherent account as to how these analogous uses relate to each 
other and to a prmary concept. They do so in part through his 
semantic views involving immediate and ultimate (mediate) significa- 
tion and the contextually derived functions of the copula on both 
levels. What the predication of ‘being’ to various things does or does 
not commit him to, ontologically speaking, 1s clear from a propo- 
sitional context, once we are familiar with Aquinas’s semantic views 
and how he analyzes the term ‘being’ and its derivatives. 

Finally, Aquinas recognizes situations involving the mind con- 
juring up wholly fictional entities, which he thinks can be objects of 
thought. However, fictional entities do not warrant the appellation of 
‘being’. They are not to be called ‘beings’ even in the diminished 
sense of ‘beings of reason’, since they lack a foundation in any actual 
state of affairs. Examples of these objects of thought that do not even 
qualify as beings of reason include a ‘chimera’ or a ‘goatstag’. They 
are non-beings that do not have a quiddity or essence, so no one can 
know what these things actually are. Aquinas thinks their names at 
least have a coherent signification, smce they are words composed 
from names or descriptions of things we do know.“ They are for these 
reasons considered part of Aquinas’s universe of discourse. 


43 This, despite whatever disagreements one has with the ontological commit- 
ments themselves. One can at least distil] a coherent picture relating the various 
real, menta!, and copulative uses of ‘bemg’. Anthony Kenny does not see one, 
although he thinks Aquinas’s analysis of the copula 1s not wholly divergent 
from the Fregean view. Aquinas on Being, viiix, 155. 

44 ‘For because a non-being does not have a quiddity or essence, concerning that 
which 1s not no one can know what It is; but one can know the signification of 
the name, or the description composed of several names; as for example one 
can know what the name “tragelaphus” or “goatstag” signifies, which 1s the 
same, since it signifies an annnal composed of a goat and a stag. But it 1s 
impossible to know what a goatstag 1s, since there is nothing of the sort In the 
nature of things.’ Quia enim non entis non est aliqua quidditas vel essentia, de 
€o quod non est, nullus potest scire quod quid est; sed potest scire signifi- 
cationem nominis, vet rationem ex pluribus nominibus compositam: sicut potest 
aliquis scire quid significat hoc nomen tragelaphus vel hircocervus, quod idem 
est, quia significat quoddam animal compositum ex hirco et cervo; sed 1m- 
possibile est scire quod quid est Aircocerv:, quia nihil est tale in rerum natura. 
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This at least gives us a sketch of Aquinas’s analysis of the 
different senses of being and how they finction given hi§ views on 
signification and predication. We now limit our focus to what Aquinas 
calls the act of existence and its relation to the essence, which is where 
we left off in our initial focus on De ente et essentia, with Aquinas 
poised to argue that there is a composition of essence and existence in 
all creatures. 


Essence and Existence 


Aquinas argues for a composition of essence and existence m crea- 
tures in a variety of ways in his corpus of writings.*° The argument in 
De ente is divided nto three stages and subsumes multiple aims. 
Aquinas sets out m three stages to prove that 1) all things are 
composed of essence and existence, 2) except in one possible being, 
and 3) that such a being exists and is God.“* The persuasiveness of any 
one of the stages or even the whole argument is less important than 
what we learn about how Aquinas views this kind of composition. The 
argument begins with Aquinas trying to show the ‘pure intelligences’, 
or angels, while independent of matter, fall short of absolute sim- 
plicity by being composed of essence and existence. 


Expositio libri Posteriorum Anatyticorum 11 1.6 n.2, ed. by R. Spiazzi (Turin: 
Manetti, 1964). 

45 Leo Sweeney catalogues the various arguments m ‘Existence and Essence in 
Thomas Aquinas’s Early Writings’, Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association 37 (1963): 97-131. For further discussion see Ap- 
pendix. 

46 The three-stage argument is discussed at length in chapter 5 of John Wippel, 
Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas (Washington, DC: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1984), and agam m the fifth chapter of his The 
Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas. Scott MacDonald offers a thorough 
and analytically oriented treatment of this long argument in his ‘The Esse / 
Essentia Argument m Aquinas’s De ente et essentia’, Journal of the History of 
Philosopiry 22 (April 1984): 157-72. The formalization and commentary here 
has benefited from their treatments, but differs a good deal from both. Again, 
the idea is to get a feel for how Aqumas arrives at some ideas about existence, 
not to survey the vast commentary on this section of the work. 
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Stage I: 
The first stage argues for essence and existence being separate meta- 
physical components: 


Now substances of this kind [the pure intelligences], although they are pure 
forms without matter, they nevertheless are not in every way simple so as to be 
pure act, but they have an admixture of potency as 1s clear from the following. 
Whatever is not understood to be of the essence (intellectus essentiae) or 
quiddity 1s coming from without and making a composition with the essence, 
because no essence can be understood without those things which are part of 
the essence. Now every essence or quiddity can be understood without some- 
thing being understood about its existence, for one can understand the essence 
(quid est) of a man or phoenix and nevertheless be 1gnorant about whether 1t has 
being im reality. Therefore, it 1s obvious that being is other than essence or 
quiddity, [that is] unless there 1s something the quiddity ofi which is its own 
being. Therefore, 1t 1s clear that being is other than essence or quiddity, uniess 
there 1s something the quiddity of which is its own being.“” 


The argument 1s often called the :ntellectus essentiae argument. It 
appears to argue from the way the essence is understood not to include 
existence, This indicates that essence and existence are therefore dis- 
tinct. Its formalization yields the following: 


1 ‘No essence can be understood without [understanding] 
those things which are part of the essence.’ 

2 Whatever is not included in the understanding of an essence 
comes from outside it and makes a composition with the 
essence. 


47 Hutusmodi autem substantie, quamvis smt forme tantum sine materia, non 
tamen in eis est omnimodi simplicitas nature ut sint actus purus, set habent 
permixtionem potencie, et hoc sic patet: Quicquid enim non est de mtellectu 
essentie vel quiditatis hoc est advemens extra et faciens compositionem cum 
essentia, quia nulla essentia sine hiis quae sunt partes essentie intelligi potest. 
Omms autem essentia vel quidditas potest mtelligi sine hoc quod aliquid inte1- 
ligatur de esse suo; possum emi intelligere quid est homo vei fenix et tamen 
ignorare an esse habeat in rerum natura. Ergo patet quod esse est aliud ab es- 
sentia vel quiditate. Nisi forte sit aliqua res cutus quiditas sit ipsum suum esse. 
Ergo patet quod esse est aliud ab essentia vet quiditate. De ente et essentia c.4. 
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3. Every essence can be understood without knowing whether 
or not it exists in reality. : 


4 Thus, existence is ‘other’ (a/iud) than essence in things, © 
unless there 1s something in which essence and existence . 


are identical. [from 1-3] 


The first two premises are straightforward. To know an essence 
properly is to know its. contents and see what it does or does not 
contain. The third premise seems to say every essence can be thought 
of apart from knowing whether it exists. Since Aquinas in his 
epistemology would not be inclined to say we thoroughly know the 
essence of a man or a phoenix, the context suggests he has in mind 
only a basic understanding of the kind of thing something is. It is one 
act of mind to grasp what a thing is (quid est?) and another to judge 
whether there is (an est?) such a thing. It is not obvious that Aquinas 
thought the bird was mythical, a point that contemporary com- 
mentators usually take for granted. Aquinas frequently cites Isidore of 
Seville (c.560-635) who discusses the phoenix along with real birds. 
From this distinction in our understanding Aquinas concludes that the 
essence of a bird or man 1s one thing, but the actuality of the essence 
is something else. He is not just concemed in this argument to 
establish the fact of whether men or the phoenix exist or not (in 
modern terms, whether we can quantify over a concept). The dis- 
tinctively cognitive colouring of his appeal should not mislead us. His 
intent is to establish a real distinction between the knowable essences 
of ephemeral natural phenomena and their individual acts of existence, 
since what a thing is and whether a thing is are distinct considerations. 
Yet how does the conclusion follow? 

The argument in part rests on how well the essence has to be 
understood in order to know that existence is a separate component. 
The understanding of the essence in 3 has to be adequate to a rea- 
sonably accurate understanding of the essence called for m 1 and 
(presumably) 2. 

One problem 1s that 3 talks only about having a basic idea of 
what something is. A phoenix is not something Aquinas would think 
many people know perspicuously, whether or not he thinks it exists. 
Aquinas does not likely have in mind a perspicuous grasp of the 
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essence of what we can think of. If 1-3 are tendered as grounds for 4, 
one might observe that 2 has to equivocate between a deep knowledge 
of the essence or a basic acquaintance with something. How so? 3 
apparently points in the direction that entertaining a concept of some- 
thing, apart from considering the question of its existence, is sufficient 
evidence for an objective composition of essence and existence. This 
presumes that a mental division of labour 1s a reliable indicator of 
ontology. If so, Aquinas appears to be moving from a distinction of 
mental judgements to the ontological fact of separate components. It 
does not help to say that Aquinas thinks we just know an essence well 
enough to see that existence is something distinct from it. He 
acknowledges, later in De ente and elsewhere in the corpus, that we 
are for the most part ignorant of the real essences of things.”® If he is 
indeed arguing from a distinction in acts of cognition, how essence 
and existence can be objects of distinct acts of awareness, to a 
recognition that existence and essence are ontologically separate com- 
ponents of real things, then Aquinas perhaps needs to explain more 
than he does here how this 1s. 

One fairly interesting attempt to salvage the argument is offered 
by Joseph Bobik 1n his translation and commentary on De ente. He 
does this by appealing to the nature of the essence as absolutely 
considered. The basic idea 1s that the essence in question in the inte/- 
lectus essentiae argument is the essence as absolutely considered. 
Aquinas has already defined the absolute consideration of the essence 
in De ente as including only those features common to all members of 
the species that are intelligible, i.e., only features capable of being 
understood by a mind. Now if the essence, Bobik argues, has already 
been defined as the intelligible identity common to things of the same 


48 ‘Jn sensible things their very essential differences are unknown to us; and thus 
they are signified through accidental differences that arise from essential dif- 
ferences, just as cause 1s signified through its effect, as biped is posited as the 
difference of [the essence of] man.’ In rebus emim sensibilibus etiam ipse dif- 
ferentiae essentials 1gnote sunt; unde significantur per differentlas accidenales 
que ex essentialibus oriuntur, sicut causa significantur per suum effectum; sicut 
bipes ponitur differentia hommis. De ente et essentia, c.5. Similar assessments 
grace De veritate q.4 a.2 ad 8, Summa theologiae la q.77 a.| ad 7, and In 
Metaphysicorum Vii 1.2 n,1304. 
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species, then this happens to be a special case m which essence and 
our knowledge of it coincide. Here Thomas can legitimately argue 
from existence not being a part of the essence as absolutely considered 
to a real distinction in rerum natura.” It is, however, not clear that 
appealing to a definition of the absolute consideration of the essence 
settles things, if I read this appeal correctly. This just moves the 
question of a real distinction back to whether the definition of the 
essence prescinding from existence accurately represents the situation 
or not. The line of reasoning does not seem to settle the onginal 
question. 

Some commentators try to rescue the situation by saymg that 
Aquinas is only arguing for a mere distinction of reason.°? In my 
opinion this runs contrary to what Aquinas wants to achieve in this 
context. At least three considerations go against this ‘softer’ reading. 
First, Aquinas at this port needs a real distinction for the argument to 


49  Bobik phrases the argument thus: ‘what the intellect expresses to itself in 
knowing what a physical substance 1s 1s something which Is in the physical 
substance. This expressed content Is what belongs to the nature or essence 
absolutely considered. And it 1s the essence so considered which 1s that wherein 
the real world and our knowiedge about it are identical. Thus, if that whereby a 
thing exists m the real world is intelligible in such a way that its existence in the 
real world is not inciuded in its mtelligibility, 1t follows that the othemess of its 
essence and its existence 1s an otherness In the real world. [...] the nature or 
essence absolutely considered is that wherein human thought and reality are 
identical.’ Agumas on Being and Essence: A Transtation and Interpretation 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1965), 168. The previous 
century saw the rise of a minor industry among Aqumas schoiars m trying 
either to condemn, defend, or fix the argument. Bobik’s defense has the virtue 
of bemg mvitingly pithy and clear. 

50 Commenting on the miellectus essentiae argument in De ente ef essentia, Joseph 
Owens argues that Aqumas merely wanted to demonstrate that we can think of 
essences apart from the issue of their actual existence. Otherwise, he observes, 
such an argument for a reai distinction “would be reasonmg from the presence of a 
distinction in the mind to a corresponding distinction in reality. In that perspective 
the reasonmg would seem to have an ontoiogicai cast’. ‘Quiddity and Real 
Distinction in St Thomas Aquinas’, Mediaeval Studies 27 (1965): 1-22, 14. 
Armand Maurer takes a similar stance in the introduchon to his transiation of De 
ente, On Being and Essence (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1968), 21. 
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do any real philosophical work. He has already established a con- 
ceptual distinction between essence and existence when he discusses 
the absolute consideration of the essence. The imtellectus essentiae 
argument 1s in this case redundant, which would be odd im an other- 
wise famously laconic work. Second, 3 already establishes a con- 
ceptual distinction, so the conclusion adds nothing. Third, a merely 
conceptual distinction simply 1s contrary to the overall wording of the 
argument. The concluding statement, ‘Therefore, it is clear that being 
1s other than essence or quiddity, unless there is something the quid- 
dity of which 1s its own being’, mentions no qualification of the 
distinction as merely conceptual (which would be important), rather, 
the force of saying ‘other than’ suggests ontological composition 1s 
mtended. Similarly the Latin of the first two premises speaks of what 
is outside the essence as ‘making a composition’ (compositionem) 
with it — which is language that Aquinas normally reserves for real 
composition. If Aquinas intends only to argue for a distinction of 
reason, then the argument appears redundant and its language mis- 
leading. This paragraph in De ente has seen groves of trees devoted to 
its import. Perhaps Aquinas himself shows us a prudent course of 
action on the matter. He stops using the argument later on, after 
versions of it appear m De veritate and in the commentary on the 
Sentences. 


Stage 2: 
This second stage argues that there can only possibly be one being in 
which essence and existence are identical: 


Therefore, 1t 1s obvious that being 1s other than essence or quiddity, uniess there 
1s the quiddity which 1s its own being. And this being can only be one and the 
first being, because it 1s impossible that anything can be plurified except: [1] by 
the addition of some difference, as the nature of the genus [is plurified by 
division into] species, or [2] a form is received into diverse matters, as the 
nature of the species 1s multiplied in diverse individuals, or [3] by the fact that 
One 1s absolute and another is received in something, for instance, if there were 
a separated heat (ca/or) 1t would be other than a heat that is not separated 
because of its own separation. Now if something 1s posited which 1s existence 
alone such that the very existence 1s subsistent, this existence will not receive 
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the addition of a difference because It would then not be existence alone, but 
existence plus some form. And even less will it receive the addition of matter 
because then it would not be subsistent existence, but a material [being]. 
Whence it remains that a being of this kind, which is 1ts own existence, cannot 
be but one. Thus, it 1s necessary that in everything other than this being its 
existence is other than its quiddity, or Its nature, or its form. Whence 1t is 
necessary that in the mtelligences existence is other than form [essence], and for 
this reason it was said that an intelligence is form and existence.*! 


The second stage adds the following premises: 


5 Something is plurified by the addition of a differentiating 
factor, which can only happen in the following ways: 
a) a specific difference plurifies various species of the 
same genus, 
b) particulars of the same species are received into 
distinct parcels of matter, 
c) or one thing is subsistent and not composite and the 
other is received into something. 
6 A being that is existence alone (esse tantum) must be both 
simple and subsistent. 
7 ~~ Multiplication by 5a would make the being composite. 
8 = Multiplication by 5b would make it not subsist on its own. 


51 Ergo patet quod esse est aliud ab essentia vel quiditate, Nisi forte sit aliqua res 
cuius quiditas sit ipsum suum esse. Et hec res non potest esse nisi una et prima, 
quia impossibile est quod fiat plurificatio alicuins nisi per additionem alicuins 
differentie; sicut multiplicatur natura generis m species vel per hoc quod forma 
recipitur m diversis amteriis, sicut multiplicatur natura specie: m divers 1s 
mdividuis, vel per hoc quod est unum absolutum et aliud in aliquo receptum, 
sicut esset quidam caior separatus, esset aliud a calore non separato ex ipsa sua 
separatione. Si autem ponatur aliqua res que sit esse tantum ita ut ipsum esse sit 
subsistens, hoc esse non recipiet additionem differentle quia iam non esset esse 
tatum set esse et praeter hoc forma aliqua; et multo minus recipiet additionem 
materie quia 1am esset non subsistens set materiale. Unde relinquitur quod talis 
Tes que sit suum esse non potest esse nisi una. Unde oportet quod in qualibet 
alia re preter eam aliud sit esse suum et aliquid quiditas vel natura seu forma 
sua, Unde oportet quod in intelligenciis sit esse preter formam, et ideo dictum 
est quod intelligencia est forma et esse. De ente et essentia c.4. 
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9 Therefore, existence cannot receive or be received m a 
differentiating factor without becoming something other 
than simple and subsistent. [from 5-8] 

10 This leaves Sc. There is at most one thing that is simple and 
subsistent esse and all other instances of esse must be 
received in something. 

11 The pure intelligences are each composed of an essence and 
its actual existence. 


Any differentiating factor added to existence makes it something other 
than esse tantum; this ruins its simplicity. The unworkable nature of 
the third option is implied. If one thing is ‘received’ and another is 
not, then this still leaves only one thing that is identical with the pure 
essence of something.” Thus, Aquinas concludes that there cannot be 
multiple beings that are pure, subsistent existence. If such a being 
exists, it is unique and non-multipliable. That such a being in fact 
exists is an issue taken up im the third stage. Notice, however, that the 
conclusion gets us as far as the angels having a composition of 
essence and existence (since simplicity is true of at most one super- 
natural being). 

If the intellectus essentiae argument fails, then the conclusion of 
this stage at least gets Aquinas to de facto composition of essence and 
existence in most everything that exists, since only one thing can have 


52 Some versions of the manuscript pose ‘color’ (color) as opposed to ‘heat’ 
(calor) for the example of the third means of plurification. Aquinas 1s here 
posing the purely hypothetical (and he thinks naturally impossible) situation of 
the pure essence of an accidental feature such as heat or whiteness subsisting as 
a concrete instance of itself. The example might not exactly parallel the 
example of a bemg that is pure esse and a betng that 1s not, but its point 1s to 
illustrate our imagining something as either inhering in something versus its 
subsisting 1 1ts pure and maximal version, as his contemporaries would have 
understood the example, whether Aquinas believes the example is In fact 
possible or not, Since the example 1s Intended to be purely imaginative and 
illustrative, Aquinas is not toymg with a Platonic notion of heat or color that 
poses an example fatally inapplicable to the conclusion, as Kenny suggests he 
is. Aqumas on Bemg, 38-9. As noted earlier, for Aquinas, an essence or an 
accident 1s either mhering in a particular or 1s an object of thought m a par- 
ticular mmd. 
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its essence be a pure act of existence. Commentators also note that the 
conclusion does not obviously follow from the premises introduced. J 
is one thing to claini only one possible being is esse tantum. Yet 
seems imitially plausible that existence 1s somehow of the essence, if 
not identical with’ it. This is an option between identity and com- 
position that Aqumas does not approach here. We will look at this 
possibility m a later chapter while examining the identity of essence 
and existence in God. 


Stage 3: 
This final stage argues for the de facto existence of a first cause that is 
subsistent existence: 


Now everything that belongs to a thing 1s either caused by the principles of its 
nature, such as risibility in man, or comes to it from some extrinsic principle 
[ie., cause] like light in the air from the influence of the sun. But, it cannot be 
that the existence of a thing 1s caused by the form or quiddity ofithe thing, I say 
caused as by an efficient cause, because in this way some thing would be the 
cause of itself and something would bring itself into being, which is impossible. 
Therefore, it must be that every kind of thing the being of which 1s other than 
its nature, has its being from another [thing]. And because everything which 
exists by another leads back (reducitur) to that which exists by virtue of itself, 
as to a first cause, there must be something that is the cause of being in all 
things because 1t is that which 1s beng aione; otherwise, the causes would go on 


to infinity, smce everything not existence alone has a cause of its existence, as 


was said. It 1s therefore evident that an intelligence 1s form and existence and 
that which has existence from the first bemg (primo ente) which 1s being alone, 
and this is the first cause which is God.°? 


53. Omne autem quod convenit alicui vel est causatum ex principiis nature sue, 
sicut risibile in homme, vel advenit ab aliquo principio extrinseco sicut lumen 
on aere ex mfluentia solis. Non autem potest esse quod ipsum esse sit causatum 
ab ipsa forma vel quidditate re1, causatum dico sicut a causa efficiente, quia sic 
aliqua res esset causa sui ipstus et aliqua res seipsam in esse produceret, quod 
est impossibile. Ergo oportet quod ommis talis res cuius esse est aliud quam 
natura sua habeat esse ab alio. Et quia omne quod est per aliud reducitur ad 
illud quod est per se sicut ad causam primam, oportet quod sit aliqua res que sit 
causa essendi omnibus rebus ex eo quod ipsa est esse tantum; alias iretur in 
infinitum in causis, cum omms res que non est esse tantum habeat causam sui 
esse, ut dictum est. Patet ergo quod intelligencia est forma et esse et quod esse 
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The formalization could proceed in the following way: 


10 Whatever belongs to a thing is either a) caused by its 
essence or b) 1s caused by an efficient cause external to the 
thing. 

11 A being not identical with its act of existence 1s caused to 
exist. [implied] 

12 A thing’s existence cannot be caused by its essence. 

13 Everything not identical with its act of existence has its 
existence caused by another being external to it. [from 10- 
12] 

14 The existence of the cause or causes likewise must be 
explained, then the causes of the causes must be explaimed, 
and so on. 

15 The chain of caused causes cannot regress to infinity. 

16 There is a cause of all existence the existence of which 1s 
identical with its essence. From the conclusion of the 
second stage we know there 1s only one such being. 


The three stages terminate in an argument for God’s existence, a 
shorthand version of the argument for a first cause of existence that 
Aquinas uses in later works. Important for our purposes 1s what these 
three stages tell us about Aquinas’s thinking about existence as a 
metaphysical component. 

A composition of essence and existence is tied here to something 
being caused by something outside the essence, ‘everything not exist- 
ence alone has a cause of its existence’. Caused existence is indicative 
of composition for Aquinas. We can easily imagine this idea pro- 
viding another basis, though a fairly simplified one, for arguing that 
essence and existence are separate components in caused beings. A 


babet a primo ente quod est esse tantum, et hec est causa prima que Deus est. 
De ente et essentia c.4. 

54 In the commentary on Anstotle’s Metaphysics, Aquinas approvingly cites a 
view he attributes to Avicenna that ‘in everything which has existence from 
another, the existence is other than the substance or essence of the thing.’ quia 
in qualibet re quae habet esse ab alio, aliud et esse rei, et substantia sive 
essentia e1us. Jn Metaphysicorum IV 1.2 n.556. 
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caused being cannot account for why if exists in virtue of what it is. 
What has existence of its essence exists necessarily and neither comes 
to be nor passes away, otherwise it would never need to come into 
being or be liable to pass from existence. It is possible, then, that 
Aquinas sees the composition of essence and existence as observable 
from everyday experiences of things being caused to exist and going 
out of existence. (This is not to say that this is what the intellectus 
essentiae argument says, though some people have considered a 
reading along these lines.) 

A composition of essence and existence does not reduce to the 
idea that something’s existence is caused. Aquinas would oppose the 
idea that the existence of a thing is just ‘the fact that such and such a 
thing exists’ and fails to be anything constitutive of an individual. 
Aquinas understands the actual existence of something as a meta- 
physical constituent in its own right. It serves the unique function of 
being the actuality of the essence, as a well-known passage in the 
Summa theologiae makes clear: 


It must be said that existence (esse) 1s the most perfect of all things, for it 1s 
compared to all things as [their] act. For nothing has actuality (actualitatem) 
except insofar as it exists. Whence, esse is the actuality of all things, and even 
of their forms, Therefore it is not compared to other things as a receiver to what 
Is received, but rather as what is received to the receiver.”® 


55 John Morreall holds: ‘The existence ofiX is not a property, an activity, or in any 
way a characteristic ofi X, and so could not belong to the nature of anything. 
The existence ofi giraffes, e.g., is simply the fact that there are such things as 
giraffes. This fact is not “in” giraffes or “in” anything.’ Analogy and Talking 
about God, 76. This follows the previously characterized Kantian analysis of 
existence. 

56 Dicendum quod ipsum esse est perfectissimum omnium: comparatur enim ad 
omnia ut actus. Nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquantum est; unde ipsum 
esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum. Unde non com- 
paratur ad alia sicut recipiens ad receptum: sed magis sicut receptum ad recip- 
1ens. Cum enim dico esse homims, vel eul, vel cumscumque alterms, ipsum 
esse consideratur ut formale et receptum, non autem ut illud cu competit esse. 
Summa theologiae \a q.4 a.1 ad 3. Note also De potentia q.7 a.2 ad 9: ‘Now 
every signified form 1s not understood to be actual unjess it 1s posited to be. For 
humanity or the essence of fire can be understood as existing m the potency of 
matter, or as m the power of the agent, or even as in the intellect, but that which 
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This is not the language of someone who views the existence of a 
thing merely as a mental abstraction. Existence is ‘received’ by 
everything else and here it 1s articulated as playing an active, dynamic 
role in relation to the receiving essence. Existence itself is not to be 
conceived as an activity or a process of actualization, but on the 
analogy of an activity or process. Also, the analogy of a receiver and 
something received should not mislead us into thinking that the 
essence somehow pre-exists prior to coming into existence. (Our 
examination of act and potency will shed more light on this language.) 
There is no undifferentiated mass of existence that subsists apart from 
the essences, which is as it were ‘poured’ into them to make a sub- 
stance, in the way liquid plastic is poured into an array of different 
molds to manufacture various objects. The necessarily analogical 
language employed by ontology need only be a stumbling block if we 
try to understand it too literally and contuse characteristics of the 
symbolic articulation with the reality it tries to indicate to us. 

Speaking of a substance as having existence, for Aquinas, also is 
not a fanciful way of talking about the fact of the other ontological 
components coming together in constituting a substance. Commenting 
on Peter Lombard’s Sentences at a fairly early stage of his scholarly 
life, Aquinas expressed the view that, ‘Existence is more intimate 
(intimus) to a thing than that by which the esse is determined [i.e., the 
essence]’, which suggests that esse can be seen as more fundamentally 
constitutive of something than the essence.*’ Aquinas agrees that 
predicating existence adds no information about the determinate char- 
acter of a thing. Yet this 1s different from saying that predicating 
existence conveys no substantive information about a thing. If that 
were so, Aquinas might argue, that there never was a phoenix but that 


has esse 1s made extant. Thus, it 1s evident that what I call esse is the actuality 
of all things, and because of this 1s the perfection of all perfections.’ Quaelibet 
autem forma signata non intelligitur in actu nisi per hoc quod esse ponitur. Nam 
humanitas vel igneitas potest considerar: ut in potentia materiae existens, vel ut 
in virtute agentis, aut etiam ut m intellectu: sed hoc quod habet esse, efficitur 
existens. Unde patet quod hoc quod dico esse est actualitas omnium actuum, et 
propter hoc est perfectio omnium perfectionem. 

57 Esse autem est magis intimum cuilibet rei quam ea per quae esse determinatur. 
Scnptum super libros Sententiarum  d.i q.1 a.4. 
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there are millions of human beings running around does not amount to 
anything about our world. Consequently existence is not, as it were, 
something just presupposed when the formal features of a thing are 
discussed. That men are actual and the mythical bird is not, does not 
directly involve their formal characteristies. Yet Aquinas is claiming 
there nevertheless is something constihitive that human beings have 
and that the phoenix does not, namely, actuality; and this, he thinks, is 
something about human beings (and God) with which the philosopher 
must reckon. Aquinas, then, conceives of existence as a metaphysical 
component as the actuality of the essence, and it 1s so in a manner 
corresponding to the way the form perfects the matter. He takes actu- 
ality to be a primitive concept; 1t is not something easily understood or 
articulable in terms of other and more basic concepts. Yet it is 
something that involves the difference between a substance being 
actual as opposed to imaginary or nonexistent. More will be said about 
the act of existence that creatures have when we discuss God as 
subsistent existence, 


Potency and Act 


Matter and form, substance and accident, essence and existence are 
related to each other as potency and act. The concepts of potency and 
act applied to ontological composition affirm two paired entities as a) 
recognizably separate but b) nevertheless joined m a manner Of c) 
executing complementary active and passive ontological roles. (The 
nature of these roles differs in each of the three sets of components.) 
Thus, potency and act do not function merely as placeholders locating 
ontological composition; they explain why it is there and funda- 
mentally what roles for the components are involved. Potency and act 
are as close as Aquinas gets to providing a general theory of com- 
position. Thus understanding the origin and function of these concepts 
is crucial for understanding Aquinas on simplicity, perhaps as im- 
portant-as a proper understanding of existence. 
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Aristotelian Origins 


The appropmiately titled De:potentia offers, for present purposes, a fine 
discussion of how the concepts of act and potency emerge and come 
into focus as powerful ontological tools, The work opens in q.i a.. by 
introducing the concepts of act and potency with some observations 
about the capacities of natural objects. Act and potency are founded 
on the recognition of a thing Aaving a capacity to do something or to 
be m a certain state, as opposed to actually doing the activity or being 
im that state. Socrates has the power to run but of course is not always 
running; he 1s potentially sitting but 1s not always doing so. Thus, ‘act’ 
initially designates the operation or activity associated with a given 
capacity. It is conceived as a power or potency to perform the activity 
or operation. The senses of ‘act’ and ‘potency’ begin with this basic 
contrast between a power and its actualization, and then branch out 
into distinctively metaphysical notions: 


In order to make this issue clear it should be known that power (potentia) 1s 
spoken about by means of act. Act 1s two-fold: namely, first act which 1s form: 
and second act which is operation. And Just as it seems that according to 
common usage the name ‘act’ was first attributed to operation [...] [and] 
secondly was subsequently transferred to the form, insofar as the form is the 
principle of operation and its end.°® 


58 Ad hums quaeshonis evidentiam sciendum, quod potentia dicitur ab actu. Actus 
autem est duplex: scilicet primus, qui est forma; et secundus, qui est operatio: et 
sicut videtur ex communi hommum mtellectu, nomen actus primo fuit attributum 
operationi [...] secundo autem exinde fuit translatum ad formam, inquantum forma 
est prmcipium operationis et finis. De potentia q.1 a.1. In commenting on the 
various senses of act and potency m Anstotle’s Metaphysics, Aquinas similarly 
accounts for our acquiring the concepts of potency and act by comparing the 
capacity a thing has with the exercise of that capacity: ‘By a proportion of two 
things to each other’, Aquinas says, ‘it can be seen what act is.’, He then gives as 
examples the builder mactive as opposed to actually building something, the 
person asleep as opposed to actually conscious, and the sighted person with his 
eyes closed as opposed to actually looking at something. Aquinas concludes, ‘But 
im the case of each of these opposites, one part will be actual and the other 
potential, And so proportionally from particular examples we can consider what 
actuality and potentiality are.’ Sed per proportionem aliquorum duorum adinvice, 
potest vidert quid est actus. [...] Sed quorumhbet sic differentium altera pars ertt 
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‘Act’, which initially designates operation, comes to designate a form 
in something, since ‘nothing acts save by reason of first act; which 1s 
form’ (nihil agit mst ratione actus primum, qui est forma). Aquinas is 
noting that an operation originates in one form (which allows for the 
capacity) and also often terminates in the realization of another form 
(something being produced). The term ‘first act’ designates a form 
with respect to its allowing for a certain capacity. “Second act’ 
designates the actualization of the capacity. Socrates’ capacity for 
running is said to be in first act while dormant and in second act when 
he is actually running. 

This twofold application of ‘act’ to both form and operation 
gives rise to a corresponding bifurcation of what potency means: 


And similarly potency 1s two-fold; first active potency which corresponds to 
that act which 1s operation; and the term ‘potency’ (potentia) was apparently 
first used m this sense. The other potency 1s passive potency, which cor- 
responds to the first act which 1s form, and it seems the name ‘potency’ was 
secondarily attached to {the form]. Just as nothing receives except by reason of 
passive potency, so aiso nothing acts save by reason of first act which 1s the 
form. 


Active potency is the power in a substance to initiate and sustain an 
activity or operation that brings about a change, sometimes in another 
substance but almost always in the agent as well.” 


actus, et altera potentia. Et ita proportionaliter ex particularibus exemplis 
possumus venire ad cognoscendum quid sit actus et potentia. Jn Metaphysicorum 
1X15 n.1827. 

59 Unde et similiter duplex est potentia: una activa cul respondet actus, qui est 
Operatio; et huic primo nomen potentiae videtur fuisse attributum: alia est 
potentia passiva, cui respondet actus primus, qui est forma, ad quam similiter 
videtur secundano nomen potentiae devolutum. Sicut autem nihil pahtur nisi 
ratione potentiae passivae, ita nihil agit nisi ratione actus priml qui est forma. 
Detpotentia q.1 a.1. 

60  Anistotie observes: ‘But all potencies that conform to the same type are orig- 
mattve sources of change in another thing or in the thing itselfi gua other.’ 
Metaphysics XK c.1 1046a 8-13, trans. by W.D. Ross in The Complete Works of 
Aristotle, vol.2 ofi2 vols, ed. by J. Barnes (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1984), Aquinas comments that ‘the proper definition of potency in the 
primary sense is said to be the principle of change in another imsofar as it is 
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Active potency is attributed to God as the first efficient cause, 
_ but not in the same way in which creatures have it. Creatures change 
and become further actualized when they use their powers. God does 
not. Active power is attributed to the first cause ‘by reason of that 
which is permanent [i.e., immutable m God] and the principle of 
power [in creatures], and not by reason of that which 1s made com- 
plete by operation’. Consequently, divine simplicity denies only 
passive potency in God. 

Passive potency is a disposition (passive capacity) to undergo 
modification. Aristotle originally develops the idea of passive potency 
to answer the objection traditionally attributed to Parmenides that 
change is possible.” Nothing can come from what-1s-not, for this is 
to have something come to be from nothing. Yet, the objection goes, 
nothing can come from what-is, since what-is already 1s. If all change 
is a coming into being, then real change cannot occur. The Par- 
menidean intuition captured the philosophical imagination of the 
Ancients enough for some of them to construct important aspects of 
their ontology m response. 

Anstotle agrees with Parmenides that something cannot come 
from what is absolutely nothing, but Aristotle denies that all change is 
premised upon an unqualified coming to be. Change for Aristotle 
involves a continuous subject undergoing a modification that is only a 
qualified coming to be. The subject goes from being potentially X to 
being made actually X by the change, and X must have a passive 
disposition to receive the modification. Socrates goes from being 
potentially tan to being actually tan, because his skin is the enduring 
subject of the change and it has the potency to do so. 

Consequently, while active potency is the power to effect change 
m another thing, this requires there also to be something else able to 
receive the action and undergo change as a continuous subject, as 


other; this is the rato [definition] of active potency’. quod propria definitio 
potentiae primo modo dictae est princilpium permutationis m alio inquantum est 
aliud, quod est ratio potentra activae. Jn Metaphysicorum V 1.14 n.976. 

61 —Potentia vero attribuimus ratione ems quod permanet et quod est princypium 
eius, non ratione eius quod per operationem completur. De potentia q.1 a.1. 

62 Physics 1 ¢.8 (191a 33-191b 29); On Generation and Corruption 1 ¢.3 (317a 
33-317b 18). 
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Aquinas expiains m commenting on Aristotle: ‘And what is capable of 
being acted upon in some way must have within itselfta certain 
disposition, which is the cause and pnnciple of its passivity; and this 
principie 1s called passive potency.’® Passive potency is that dis- 
position in the patient (or agent gua patient) that expiaims why the 
patient can be made actual, or can receive a different actuality, from 
what it had.“ 

This analysis of change gives mse to two senses of passive 
potency. First, something prior to a change has the potency to undergo 
a modification. A substance can acquire a new accidental feature or 
prime matter can acquire another substantial form. A second sense of 
potency derives from looking at the subject after the change. A subject 
is actualized or perfected by a distinct component now in composition 
with the subject. Prime matter is in potency to a substantial form it has 
at present. A substance is in potency to its accidents, which actualizes 


63  Oportet autem illud, quod est possibile ad aliquid patiendum, habere in se 
quamdam dispositionem, quae sit causa et principium talis passions; et illud 
principium vocatur potentia passiva. In Metaphysicorum V 1.14 n.963. See also 
n.956 of 1.14. In Summa theologiae la q.25 a.i we find, ‘For active power 1s the 
principle of acting on something, while passive power 1s the principte ofi being 
acted upon by another, as the Philosopher says in V Metaphysics.. Nam 
potentia activa est principium agendi in aliud: potentia vero passiva est prin- 
cipium patiendi ab alio ut Philophus ut dicit V Met. : 

64 Any passive potency presupposes active potency that can act upon it, as 
Aquinas says m commenting on the Metaphysics of Anstotle, ‘And it is obvious 
that all other potencies are reduced to this principle called active potency, for in 
one way what is called passive potency 1s the principle whereby something 1s 
moved by another insofar as it 1s other. And he says this because even if the 
same thing 1s acted upon by itself, this nevertheless 1s not according as 1t 1s the 
same, but insofar as itis another. Now this potency 1s reduced to first active 
potency, because passion is caused by an agent. And for this reason passive 
potency 1s also reduced to active potency.’ Et quod ad illud principum quod 
dicitur potentia activa, reducantur aliae potentiae, manifestum est. Nam alio 
modo dicitur potentia passiva, quae est principium quod aliquid moveatur ab 
alio, inquantum est aliud. Et hoc dicit, etsi idem patiatur a seipso, non tamen 
secundum idem, sed secundum aliud. Haec autem potentia reducitur ad primam 
potentiam activam, quia passio ab agente causatur. Et propter hoc etiam 
potentia passiva reducitur ad activam. In Metaphysicorum IX 1.1 n.1777. See 
also Summa contra Gentiles III c.7. 
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it m a Way the substance would not otherwise be. Neither prime matter 
nor the substance of itself has the actuality (modification) it receives; 
it 1s not of the essence of Socrates to be tan, and his prime matter in 
itself does not need the substantial form of Socrates to be prime 
matter; other arrangements are possible. This second sense of potency 
thus includes m its concept the capacity to rece1ve an act it already has 
and also the capacity to change acts and still be what it is. 

Aristotle develops the concepts of potency and act to explain 
temporal change in matemial bodies. For him, combinations of potency 
and act are subject to change, and passive potency primarily desig- 
nates potency mm a material substance.® Aquinas needs an expanded 
concept of potency that covers immaterial substances, such as the 
angels. He also needs potency to cover compositional arrangements 
directly not subject to temporai change. 

God creates the angels from nothing and then perpetually sus- 
tains them in existence.” Creation and annihilation are not changes, 


65 See Aristotle's Metaphysics VII ¢.2 (1042b 9-1043b 28). Joseph Owens 
observes m this vein, “With the Stagirite, however, the notions of actuality and 
potentiality were comparatively simple. Actuality coincided with form, poten- 
tiality with matter. Motion, accordingly, terminated In the form that was being 
acquired. The form was the ultimate actuality toward which the motion tended. 
But could this be so for St Thomas? Does not the situation with him become 
much more complicated? For St Thomas nothing 1s actual except through 
existence.’ ‘Actuality in the “Prima Via” of St Thomas’, Mediaeval Studies 29 
(1967): 26-64, 26. See also Jonathan Lear’s Aristotle: A Desire to Understand, 
303. If potency is ted to change and act to form, pure act in Aristotle 1s 
primarly conceived as an immutable subsisting form. 

66 Aquinas believes as a tenet of Christian revelation that the angels are not eternal, 
but came into being with the universe. The angets enjoy an influx of existence 
from God, which by dint of divine goodness 1s never ‘withdrawn. See, for instance, 
De 'potentia q.3 a.18. Creation in relation to change 1s described in the Contra 
Gentiles atong the following lines: ‘For all motion (motus) or change (muiatio) 1s 
the actualization of that which is existing in potency In some way. Now in 
[creation] there preexists nothing m potentiality receiving the actualization, as we 
have proved [II c.16]. Therefore there 1s neither motion nor change.’ Motus emm 
oinms vel mutatio est actus existentis m potentia secundum quod huyusmodi [III 
Phys., 1, 6; 201a]. In hac autem actione non pracexistit aliquid in potentia quod 
Susciplat actionem, ut 1am ostensum est [cap. 16]. Igitur non est modus neque 
mutatio. Summa contra Gentiles II c.17, m Leonme Commission (ed.), Sancti 
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strictly speaking. There is no continuous subject. Even in material 
substances, the essence 1s in potency to existence, but the essence 1s 
not a subject that either pre-exists its act or survives a change of acts. 
Thus, Aquinas needs to articulate an expanded sense of potency, 
which articulates the way there 1s potency in immaterial substances 
and also covers mstances of metaphysical composition in which a 
temporal change is not part of the equation. Moreover, act must find 
its ultimate expression in perfection not limited to a form. To this end, 
Aquinas will enlist act and potency in a metaphysics of infinity and 
limitation that makes existence the primary or peak expression of 
actuality. 


Expanding Act and Potency 


Neoplatonic sources provide Aquinas with inspiration for an expanded 
concept of potency. Divine emanatiomst cosmologies, such as Aqui- 
nas finds in the writings of Avicenna (Ibn Sina 980-1037), Al-Ghazali 
(1058-1111), Averroes (Ibn Rushd 1126-1198), and m the Book of 
Causes, suggest to him a class of beings that are immaterial but still in 
potency in various respects. 

Emanationist schemes feature at the top of their pyramid a single 
and utterly unified divine being involuntarily emanating, or ‘over- 
flowing’, a series of incorporeal intelligences. The intelligences form 
a mediate class of beings between the divine bemg and the corporeal 
world. The idea of this middle tier of intelligences between God and 
the material heavens proved readily adaptable to traditional mono- 
theistic schemes that sought to find room for angels in the ontological 
hierarchy of extant things.*’ Aquinas’s angeloiogy stands in the tra- 
dition of, among others, Dionysius, Augustine, and Gregory the Great. 


Thomae de Aquino Opera Omnia Iussu Leonis XII, vois.13-15 of 50 vols (Rome: 
1882-). For further discussion see Appendix. 

67 Aristotle in Book XII of the Metaphysics (chapter 7) appears to consider a lower 
order of incorporeal movers of the heavens operating beneath a primary mover. 
However, the theme of a class of entirety spiritual but non-divine substances sees 
prominent development m Hellenic and Arabic Neoplatonic sources, 
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His thinking on potency in the angels suggests he at least gave some 
thought to related notions in Avicenna, while clearly producing his 
own resolution of the matter. 

At the summit of the Avicennian scheme is a First and Necessary 
Being that is absolutely one, incorporeal, indivisible, and 1s the un- 
caused source of all else. Its necessity is that of bemg completely self- 
sufficient and uncaused. The First Being causes other beings not by 
choice, but by necessity. Avicenna holds an intention to create would 
introduce multiplicity m the First. Instead of having an intention to 
create something, the First reflects upon its own essence and emanates 
a single effect. Its effect is the first pure intelligence. 

This first emanated intelligence is incorporeal, but it does not 
possess the same unity as the First Being. It engages in a multiplicity 
of intentional acts — three of them. One intentional act considers the 
First Being. This generates a second incorporeal intelligence. A 
second act reflects upon its relation to the First Being as something 
necessarily caused. A third intentional act considers its own essence as 
merely possible but not necessarily existing, what it is does not fully 
explain that it is. By virtue of thinking of itself as necessary 1n relation 
to the First Being, the first intelligence gives rise to the form or soul of 
the outermost celestial sphere. By thinking of itself as merely possible 
in its essence, the first intelligence gives rise to the matter or body of 
this same outermost sphere. 

This second emanated intelligence performs three similar inten- 
tional acts, giving rise to a third intelligence, and also to the form and 
the body of the second celestial sphere. The series of emanated in- 
telligences and their spheres ends with the Agent Intellect, which 
emanates the celestial sphere containing the moon. It also produces 
the four material elements (earth, air, fire, water) and all the various 
forms (including human souls) of things in the terrestrial world.™ 


68 A summary of the Avicenman universe occurs m his Metaphysica (al-Shifa: at- 
Hahiyyat), t.9 4 (104v-105r) and also his Metaphysices compendium (al- 
Nadjat) libri primi quarta pars, t.2 c.i. (The latter seems to have not been 
translated into Latin until the last century, in which case Aquinas could not read 
it.) Aquinas in Depotentia q.3 a.16 cites Al-Ghazali and the author of the Book 
of Causes as holding this cosmological theory with Avicenna. (The bulk of the 
direct references to these types of cosmologies in De potentia cite Avicenna’s 
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Aquinas of course holds for a voluntary creation by God and is 
not interested in necessitarianism, where God has no choice but to 
create. Aquinas’s attention is instead captured by Avicenna’s intel- 
ligences being necessary bemgs in one respect and merely possible 
ones in another, Every existing being, save the First, has its essence 
standing in a possible relation to its existence. Its existence is caused 
by another. Avicenna explams this himself m a passage in his 
Metaphysics: 


We return to [our subject] and we say that the necessarily existmg (necesse 
esse) [bemg] and the possibly existing (possibile esse) [being] each have their 
properties. Therefore, we say that things which are included in existence can be 
divided in the intellect into two kinds. One of them is that which, when 
considered in itself (per se), its existence (esse) 1s not necessary [...] Another 
[kind] is that which, when considered in itself, its existence will be necessary. 
We therefore say that the necessarily existmg per se does not have a cause and 
the possibly existing per se has a cause; and that the necessarily existing per se 
is necessary in all its aspects. 


system.) Aquinas gives his own brief summary of Avicenna’s emanatiomst 
views in chapter 10 of the Treatise on Separate Substances (De substantiis 
separatis). Similar emanatiomst schemes are found in Liber de causis (prop. 6, 
7, 8, 20, 23) and Al-Ghazali’s (often called Algazet m Western writings) 
Metaphysica (particularly t.1 and 5), a Latin version of which is edited by J.T. 
- Muckle (Toronto: Institute ofi Medieval Studies, 1933). An accessible version ofi 
Averroes’s system is found in the Third Discussion of his The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence (Tahafut Al-Tahafut), which 1s translated from the Arabic 1n 2 
volumes by Simon Van Den Berg (London: Luzac & Co., 1954). See, in 
particusar, pp.111~15 of vol.1. Avicenna’s system and Aquinas’s views thereof 
are discussed at length m Beatrice Zedler’s classic piece, ‘Saint Thomas and 
Avicenna in the “De Potenta Dei.”’ Traditio 6 (1948): 105-59, 109-12. 
Zedler’s major thesis 1s that De :potentia 1s a work Aqumas organized as a 
Christian rebuttal to the Arab Neoplatonic emanatiomst systems, and in par- 
ticular Avicenna’s. Herbert Davidson provides a detailed technical discussion 
ofi the cosmological systems of Avicenna and Averroes m chapters 4 and 6 ofi 
his AYarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes on Intellect: Their Cosmotogies, Theories 
of the Active Intellect, and Theories of Human Intellect (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1992). For further discussion see Appendix. 

69 Redeamus ad id in quo eramus et dicamus quod necesse esse et possibile esse 
unumquodque habet propnetates. Dicemus igitur quod ea quae cadunt sub esse 
possunt in intellectu dividi in duo. Quorum unum est quod, cum consideratum 
fuernt per se, ets esse non est necessarium [...] Alterum est quod, cum con- 
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Avicenna explams a few paragraphs later that whether a being is 
caused or uncaused has to do with whether or not the essence is of 
itself sufficient to make the whole being exist.”” Avicenna’s system 
thus features a class of immaterial beings existing m perpetuity that 
are nevertheless merely possible in their existence and that fall short 
of complete simplicity in virtue of their mental life. 

Whereas Avicenna introduces multiplicity into the intelligences 
through their mental operations, Aquinas places composition in their 
ontological make-up. Avicenna at times equates being ‘possibly 
existent’ with being in potency. Aquinas in his early writings at times 
uses the notion of being ‘possibile’ with regard to existence inter- 
changeably with being in ‘potentia’. This occurs more than once when 
he comments on Peter Lombard’s Sentences. In discussmg ‘Whether 
the Soul 1s Simple’ (Utrum anima simplex), Aquinas argues that 
‘potency and act will be found in every kind of: quiddity’ imsofar as 
‘jts quiddity is possible’ in relation to the esse actualizing the essence: 


And since everything which does not have something by itselfi(a se), 1s possible 
In respect to it, any kind of quiddity having esse from another will be possible 
with respect to its being, and in respect of that from which It has the esse, in 
which there 1s no potency; and in this way potency and act will be found in 
every kind of quiddity, according as its quiddity 1s possible and this esse 1s the 
act of it.”! 


sideratum fuerit per se, ems esse erit necesse. Dicemus igitur quod neceese esse 
per se non habet causam et quod possibile esse per se habet causam; et quod 
necesse esse per se est necesse omnibus suis modis. Metaphysica t.1 ¢.6 (73rb). 

70 ‘Thus it is clear that whatever before did not exist, but now has being, is 
determined by something which comes to it from another than itself, and 
similarly m the case of [its] non-existence, then, regarding the determmation ofi 
itself to either state, its essence (id guod) is either sufficient or not sufficient.’ 
Manifestum est autem quod quicquid post non esse habet esse 1am appro- 
pnatum est pre aliquid quod sibi advenit ab alio a se, similiter et in non esse, 
tune, ad appropnandum sibi untrumlibet, id quod ipsum est vel est sufficiens 
vel non sufficiens, Metaphysica t.1 ¢.1 (73rb). 

71 Et quia omne quod non habet aliquid a se, est possibile respectu illius; hujus- 
modi quidditas cum habeat esse ab alio, erit possibilis respectu illius esse, et 
respectu ejus a quo esse habet, in quo nulla cadit potentia; et ita in tali quid- 
ditate invenietur potentia et actus, secundum quod ipsa quidditas est possibilis 
et esse suum est actus gus. Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 14.8 q.5 a.2. 
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While arguing m another part of the Sentences that all creatures are 


mutable msofar as they are in potency, Aquinas again echoes “* 


Avicennian possibility: 


Now there are two kinds of possibility to consider: one which the creature has, 
[...] This first [kind] is from the creature insofar it has esse from another: 
everything which has esse from another is not per se a necessary being, as 
Avicenna proves in treatise VIII of the Metaphysics, chapter liv. Thus, insofar 


as it 1s possible in itself, its possibility 1s said to depend upon that by which it 
7) 
is. 


The metaphysics of possibility in Avicenna’s intelligences, then, 
might have provided a model m Thomas’s efforts to articulate a notion 
of potency applicable to the angels, despite their not havmg any matter 
or any natural tendency to go out of existence. This 1s not to equate 
the views of Aqumas and Avicenna on potency or on the intelligences, 
or claim the latter as his only mspirational source. Aqumas, for 
instance, while commenting on Aristotle invokes creatures as having a 
potency to non-existence. What our glance at the Arab Neopiatonic 
schema gives is an idea of how Aqumas will develop his own 
modified notions of potency and act. We now turn to the specific 
senses of potency at which he arrives.” 


72 Est autem considerare duplicem possibilitatem: unam secundum id quod 
creatura habet. [...] Pnma consequitur creaturam secundum quod habet esse ab 
alio; omne quod esse suum alio habet non est per se necesse esse, ut probat 
Avicenna, tract. VIII Metaphys., cap. liv; unde quantum est in se, est possibile, 
et ista possibilitas dicit dependentiam ad id a quo est. Scriptum super libros 
Sententiarum 1 4.8 q.3 a.2. Possibility and potency are closely linked in 
Scriptum super libros Sententiarum Il 4.3 q.1 a.1; ‘And since everything which 
does not have something from 1tselfi but receives it from another 1s possible or 
in ‘potency in respect to it [my emphasis], for this reason its quiddity 1s as n 
potency to its acquired esse as an act (actus), and consequently there is in it a 
composition ofiact and potency.’ et quia omne quod non habet aliquid ex se, sed 
recipit lud ab alio, est possibile vel m potentia respectu ejus, ideo ipsa 
quidditas est sicut potentia, et suum esse acquisitum est sicut actus; et Its per 
consequens est 1bi compositio ex actu et potentia [...]. For further discussion 
see Appendix. 

73 The analysis of different senses of potency is provided, albeit differently from 
here, m Joseph Bobik’s commentary on De ente et essentia in his translation of 
the work, Aquinas on Being and Essence, 183—4. See also Eman McMullin’s 
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Aristotle suggests two senses of potency applicable to material 
beings. Recall that, prior to a change, prime matter can be in potency 


~ to another substantial form, or a substance can be in potency to an 


accident that it lacks but that it could acquire. Here we can note four 
factors m the sense of potency at work. The subject can receive or join 
with another ontological component a) that confers an actuality on the 
subject that it does not have of itself, 5) that the subject is capable of 
receiving, but that c) the subject is not receiving at present. This also 
presupposes the subject in potency can throw off the act 1t now has in 
exchange for another. The subject can @) survive an exchange of acts. 
Prime matter can exchange its organizing form for another and still be 
the matter common to a change of substance. 

The second sense of potency m Aristotle expresses how a 
potency stands with regard to an act it 1s already receiving. When a 
substance or prime matter is in potency to an act 1t presently has, then 
the potency a) does not have the act of its own nature, but ) it is 
capable of receiving that act, and the potency c*) is receiving the act 
at present. However, the component in potency @) does not of itself 
require the act in order to exist as what it is. It can be the subject of a 
change of acts. Moreover, in terrestrial substances, e) the potency can 
and likely will lose the act it has at present, at least when the sub- 
stance passes out of existence.” 

The potency of an essence to exist offers a third and different 
sense of potency. Its potency involves a variation on the four factors 
seen. An essence cannot change acts of existence. Socrates’ essence 
does not pre-exist the entire substance. Once in existence, Socrates 
cannot slough off his existence i exchange for another; he just ceases 
to exist. In this third sense the essence a) does not have existence of 
itself, but 5) 1s capable of receiving existence that c*) it is receiving at 
present. However, the essence d*) can never exist without the act it 
has; no exchange of acts is possible. Moreover, m terrestrial sub- 
stances the potency ¢) can lose the act of existence it has, at which 


‘Four Senses of “Potency”, in Eman McMullin (ed.), The Concept of Matter 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1963), 295-317. 

74 Aquinas held celestial bodies to be of a special type of matter that never loses 
Its form. 
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point the essence ceases to exist. Thus, this third sense of potency 
snares conditions a, 5 and e with the first sense of potency arid a, b, c* 
and e with the second sense of potency.” 

With the pure intelligences, finally, the essence is in potency to 
an act of existence that e*) it will never lose. This type of composition 
between essence and existence cannot be at all affected by temporal 
change. There 1s no reference to either before or after a change, nor is 
there any anticipation of a possible future change affecting the com- 
positional arrangement. The angelic essence 1s consequently m po- 
tency under the conditions of a, 5, c*, d* and e*, Notice that a and b 
are factors common to all compositional arrangements of a potency 
and act. 

Bearing m mind these various senses of potency, it 1s now 
possible to turn to the claims of simplicity, starting with the absence 
of all passive potency m God, 


75 Anthony Kenny objects to saying an essence is in potency to its esse on the 
grounds that it 1s impossible for one component to be without the other; ‘On 
Aquinas’ view, my essence 1s other than my esse: but is it m potentiality to it? 
Certainly not, if esse is existence: it is not as if before ever I was conceived my 
essence was aiready there waiting for me to pop into existence and actualize it. 
But even if we take esse as equivalent to life [...] 1t does not seem that my 
essence 1s in potentiality to esse. My essence 1s not something that can possess 
or not possess my Iife: my life and my essence run entirely parallel.’ Aquinas 
on Being, 104. Aqumas is not assuming in the composition of essence and 
existence that essence exists apart from the esse; we are seemg that he applies 
the concepts to mean something a bit subtler about the relation. 
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Chapter Three 
God as Pure Actuality 


Pure act 1s central to Aquinas’s version of simplicity. The actual- 
ization of potency characterizes whatever Aquinas considers to be 
composition. Potency is not yust a placeholder for composition. Act 
and potency express the relation between paired components and thus 
why composition is present. Contra Gentiles explains, ‘For m every 
composite there must be act and potency. No plurality of [com- 
ponents] can become one [substance] unless something there 1s act 
and something is potency.’' The designations for the components 
(‘substance’, ‘accident’, ‘form’, “matter’, ‘essence’ and ‘existence’) do 
not reveal that the components of each pair stand as receiver and 
received, each determining the other in some way as a complementary 
umty-in-distinction of two components. In a manner we will see, the 
role of act and potency within the doctrine of simplicity 1s as deep as 1t 
1s broad. 

We can begin to appreciate the meamng and significance of pure 
act within the doctrine by taking a close look at Aquinas’s major 
arguments for it. The arguments are also an entryway into another major 
topic of this chapter, Aquinas’s model of explanation, which grounds 
his philosophical concept of God. Pure act also implies that God 1s an 
infinite positive reality, and the consequences of this for simplicity and 
other key tenets of Aqumas’s natural theology are worth investigating. 


1 Nam, m omni composito, oportet esse actum et potentiam. Non enim plura 
possunt simpliciter unum fiert nisi aliquid sit 1bi actus, et aliquid potentia. 
Summa contra Gentiles I c.t. 
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Arguments for Pure Act 


Argument from the Unmoved Mover 


We begin with the two major lines of argument for pure act, those 
starting from the unmoved mover and first cause of existence. (A third 
and less frequently used argument appeals to the natural priority of act 
to potency.) Aquinas establishes God to be the first efficient cause of 
motion and existence primarily in the first two of the five arguments 
for God’s existence rendered in Summa theologiae la q.2 a.3. Parallel 
versions occur m Contra Gentiles and condensed versions of the first 
two of the five ways of arguing appear in other works. 

The Summa contra Gentiles offers the following argument for the 
absence of potency in God from the immutability of the first cause of 
motion: 


Furthermore, just as each thing by nature acts insofar as it is In act, so it is 
naturally receptive insofar as it 1s in potency; for motion 1s the actualization ofi 
something existmg mn potency. But God is entirely impassable and immutable 
as 1s clear from what has been said [c.13]. He therefore has no potency, namely, 
passive potency.” 


Change, or ‘motion’ (motus), ‘is the actualization of something exist- 
ing in potency’. Aquinas here views potency as potency for change. 
The connection between potency and mutability is more explicit in the 


2 See De ente et essentia ¢.4; Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 1 4.2. Divisio 
primae partis textus, Summa contra Gentiles | 0.13; Compendium theologiae 
c.3; and Summa theologiae la q.2 a.3. 

3 Adhuc. Unumquodque sicut natum est agere inquantum est actu, ita natum est 
pati minquantum est potentia: nam motus est actus in potentia existentis [II 
Phys., 1, 6, 201a]. Sed Deus est omnino Impassibilis ac rmmutabilis, ut patet ex 
praedictis [cap. 13]. Nihil ergo habet de potentia, scilicet passiva. Summa 
contra Gentiles ¢.16. 

Two proofs in chapter 16 of Contra Gentiles derive pure act from divine 
etemity. They are not sui generis avenues of argumentation, since the Contra 
Gentiles proves divme etemity from the immutable first mover and the first 
efficient cause of existence, For further discussion see Appendix. 
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Compendium, where the argument occurs within a larger one for 
absolute simplicity: 


From this it 1s also apparent that the first mover be simple. For m every 
composition there must be two things, which are related to each other as 
potency to act. But the first mover, if it 1s absolutely immovable (omnino 
immobile), 1t 1s impossible for potency to be with act, for whatever 1s m potency 
1s by this very fact capable of being in motion (mobile est). It is therefore 
impossible that the first mover be composite.’ 


The argument for pure act i these two passages can be formalized in 
this way: 


1 The first cause of motion is immutable. 

2 Motion is the reduction of potentiality to actuality. 

3 All potency implies the possibility of motion, the reduction 
of potency to act. 

4 In an immutable first cause of motion, there can be no 
reduction of potency to act. 

5 God has no manner of potency. [4 denies the consequent of 
3} 


‘Motion’ (motus) and ‘mutation’ (mutatio) are interchangeable here. 
They refer to any modification of a subject enduring through a 
change.’ A continuous subject goes from being potentially in some 
state, X, to becommg actually X, which covers any change of 


4 Inde etiam apparet quod oportet primum movens simple esse. Nam in omm 
compostione oportet esse duo, quae ad mvicem se habeant sicut potentia ad 
actum. In pnmo autem movente, si est omnino immobile, immpossibile est esse 
potentiam cum actu; nam unum quodque ex hoc quod est in potentia, mobile 
est. Compendium theologiae ad fratrem Regmaldum c.9, in Opusculo omnia, 
Opuscula theologica, vol.2 of 2 vois, ed. by R. Verado (Rome: Manetti, 1954). 

5 Motion in Aquinas can sometimes refer specifically to a change in quantity, 
quality, or location that unfolds over a period of time. Mutation, in its narrower 
sense, refers to instantaneous changes and also includes the coming to be and 
passing away of substances. Thus, motion and mutation cover different phen- 
omena in their respective narrower senses. Aquinas discusses the two concepts 
in his commentary on Anstotle’s Physics, In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis 
expositio II 1.2 and 1.4 and V 1.4 n.678. 
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circumstances short of creation or annihilation. Immutability denies 


there can be any succession of states in God (a matter we will discuss - 


later). 


Once divine immutability 1s accepted, the crux of the argument is . 


3, which assumes ‘whatever is m potency 1s by this very fact capable of 
being in motion’. Aquinas believes that to rule out potency for change is 
to rule out all composition. The connection is not an obvious one. Not 
every composition of act and potency 1s a mutable arrangement. Angels 
are neither created nor destroyed through the actualization of a subject 
10 potency, so composition in the angels would again seem to be our test 
case for this argument. As Christopher Hughes suggests about this type 
of argument for pure act, ‘there 1s a lot of daylight between the assertion 
that there is in God no reduction of potentiality to actuality, and 
Aquinas’ conclusion -- that God is m no way m potentiality (that is, that 
God can in no way be factored into a receiving and received element)’.® 

Aquinas does argue that angels are mutable because they are a 
composition of essence and existence. Their composition of essence and 
existence 1s de facto mdissoluble, smce once in being God keeps them 
perpetually im existence. However, as finite bemgs of a particular 
species, they are mutable in various ways. The question on divine 
immutability in Summa theologiae (la q.9 a.1) explains that angels are 
mutable insofar as they can intervene on objects in the spatio-temporal 
order. Their will is mutable m the choice between good and evil.’ 


6 Hughes, On a Complex Theory of a Simple God, 49. 

7 ‘If, however, something 1s said to be mutable by a power (potentiam) existing 
i itself, then also m some way every creature 1s mutable. [...] there remains in 
[angels] mutability in two ways. In one way [they are] in potency to their end. 
And in this way there 1s m them mutability regarding then’ choice from good to 
evil as Damascene says. In another way according to locale, insofar as by their 
finite power they can attain certain places they did not before attain, which 
cannot be said of God, which by his mfintty fills all places, as said above [q.8 
a.3].’ Si autem dicatur aliquid mutabile per potentiam m ipso existentem, sic 
eham aliquo modo omnis creatura est mutabilis. [...] Sed tamen remanet in eis 
duplex mutabilitas. Una secundum quod sunt m potentia ad finem: et sic est in 
eis mutabilitas secundum electionem de bono in malum, ut Damascenus dictt. 
Alia secundum locum, inquantum virtute sua finita possunt attingere quaedam 
loca quae prtus non attmgebant: quod de Deo dici non potest, qui sua infimtate 
omnia joca replet, ut supra dictum est. Summa theologiae la q.9 a.2. 
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Moreover, since a composition of essence and existence is the hallmark 
of a finite bemg, Aquinas in a number of places argues that all finite 
beings can always be more than they are and are thus subject to 
change.* Bemg a mutable substance and a composite substance go 
together in Aquinas’s metaphysics. This is so even if not every kind of 
composition itself involves a potency that can exchange one act for 
another, in the way prime matter can change substantial forms. 

A second avenue of reply for Aqumas 1s that an unmoved mover 1s 
identical with the first cause of existence. Summa theologiae la q.105, 
‘Concerning the Mutation of Creatures by God’ (De mutatio 
creaturarum a Deo), does this by noting, m the fifth articie, ‘Whether 
God is active in every agent’ (Utrum Deus operetur in omm operante), 
that God is the cause of the exrstence of every causal agent exercismg 
its agency, and causing the existence 1s part of what allows the agent to 
produce its effect: 


[God] is the cause of action not only insofar as giving the form which 1s the 
principle of action [...] but also as preserving the forms and powers of things [in 
existence]; just as the sun 1s said to be the cause of the manifestation of colors, 
insofar. as it gives and preserves the light by which the colors are made 
manifest.’ 


Created spiritual substances and their operations are measured by a special 
type of duration called ‘aevitemity’ Their changes do not occur in the same 
tune framework that involves the measure of changes m bodies. Instead, the 
modality of their existence and activity more closely approximates (than 
bodies) the simple, immutable and eternal operation of God. See the discussion 
of aevitemity and changes m the angels in Summa theologiae Ia q.10 a.5 and 6. 

8 Aqumas remarks m Compendium theologiae that every thing with a com- 
position of essence and existence 1s mutable, ‘For every thing for which it is 
possible to exist or not exist 1s mutable.’ Omne enun quod possibile est esse et 
non esse, est mutabile. Compendium theologiae c.6. For further discussion see 
Appendix. 

9 The larger passage 1s worth quoting m full: ‘It must be considered that God not 
only moves every thing toward its operation as applying the forms and powers 
of things to operation, Just as the workman applies the ax m order to cut, who 
nevertheless sometimes does not give the ax its form; but [God] also gives 
forms to created agents and keeps them in existence. Therefore, [God] is the 
cause of action not only msofar as giving the form which 1s the principle of 
action, as the generator is said to be the cause of motion of heavy and light 
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Aquinas holds in the doctrine of continuous creation that God pre- 


serves m existence every creature at every moment. (Somé details of - 


this doctrine are discussed later in this chapter.) By Aquinas’s lights, a 
complete account of change acknowledges what causes the existence 
of any given agents involved. This is part and parcel of Aquinas’s 
model of explanation, as we will presently see. Hence, to be the 


unmoved mover collapses into being the uncaused first cause of” 


existence for Aquinas. 

This argument from divine immutability, then, melds mto the 
argument from the first cause of existence. It is also worth noting that 
the argument from immutability occurs in the earlier systematic theo- 
logical works, the Summa contra Gentiles and Compendium. This way 
of arguing disappears in the subsequently composed Summa theologiae 
and also m the contemporaneous or slightly earlier De potentia (c.1265~ 
1266). This is partly explained by the emphasis shifting away from 
divine immutability to divine simplicity in the way the second Summa 


orders the major divine predicates. (The concentration on simplicity in | 


De potentia q.7 is perhaps a dress rehearsal for its emergent emphasis in 
qq.3-11 of Summa theologiae.) 


[things], but also as preserving the forms and powers of things; just as the sun is 
said to be the cause of the manifestation of colors, insofar as it gives and 
preserves the light by which the colors are made manifest.’ Tertio, consider- 
andum est quod Deus movet non solum res ad operandum, quasi applicando 
formas et virtutes rerum ad operationem, sicut etiam artifex applicat secunm ad 
Sciendum, qui tamen interdum formam securi non tribuit; sed etiam dat formam 
creaturis agentibus et eas tenet in esse. Unde non solum est causa actionem dat 
formam quae est principium actionis, sicut generans dicitur esse causa motus 
gravlum et levinm; sed etiam sicut conservans formas et virtutes rerum; prout 


Sol dicitur causa manifestioms colorum, mquantum dat et conservat lumen, quo ~ 


manifestatur colores, Summa theologiae la q.105 a.5. 
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» Argument from the First Cause of Existence 


~~ Summa theologiae la q.3 argues for God as pure act in the first article, 


where the larger aim in this article is to establish that God 1s not a 
body. This argument for pure act appeals to God as the uncaused 
cause of all else in existence: 


Second, [God is not a body] because 1t 1s necessary that the first being be in act 
and in no way (nulfo modo) in potency, For, although m one and the same thing 
which goes from potency to act potency 1s prior in tune to act, absolutely 
speaking, act 1s prior to potency, because what 1s in potency is not reduced to 
act except by a being 1n act. It has been shown above [q,2, a.3] that God is the 
first being. It 1s therefore impossible that in God there be anything in potency." 


De potentia offers a more detailed version: 


As has been shown 1m a previous disputation [q.2 a.3], all beings exist from a 
first beng, which we call God. Although in one and the same thing, which at 
one time 1s found to be im act and at another time 1n potency, potency is pnor to 
act in time, but posterior in [the order of] nature, Nevertheless, absolutely 
speaking, act must be prior in potency not only mn nature but in time, because 
every being in potency 1s brought into act by some other thing in act. Thus, the 
being that made all things be in act, and itself exists from no other, must be first 
m actuality without any admixture of potency. For, if it were m any way m 
potency, there would have to be some prior being existing by which 1t would be 
made actual.'! 


10 — Secundo, quia necesse est id quod est pnmum ens, esse 1n actu, et nullo modo 
in potentia. Licet emm in uno et eodem quod exit de potentia in actum, prius sit 
potentia quam actus tempore, simpliciter tamen actus prior et potentia: quia 
quod est m potentia, non reducitur actum nisi per ens actu. Ostensum est autem 
supra quod Deus est primum ens. Impossibile est igitur quod in Deo sit aliquid 
mm potentia, Summa theologiae la q.3 a1. 

11 Ostensum est emm m alia disputahone, omnia entia ab uno pnmo ente esse, 
quod quidem pnmum ens Deum dicimus. Quamvis autem in uno et eodem quod 
quandoque invenitur in actu, quandoque m potentia, potentia tempore prius sit 
actu, natura autem posterius, simpliciter tamen oportet actum esse priorem 
potentia, non solum natura sed tempore, eo quod omne ens in potentia reducitur 
in actum ab aliquo ente actu. Iilud ergo ens quod omnia entia fecit esse actu, et 
ipsum a nullo alio est, oportet esse primum in actu, absque aliqua potentiae 
pemmixtione. Nam si esset aliquo modo in potentia, oportet aliud ens pnus esse 
quod fieret actu. De potentia q.7 a.1. 
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The structure of the argument 1s as follows: 


1 God is the uncaused efficient cause of existence for all other 
extant beings. 

2 The reduction of potency to act in some thing requires an 
extrinsic cause already m act. 
‘absolutely speaking, act is prior to potency, because what 
is in potency 1s not reduced to act except by a being m act.’ 
— Summa theologiae 
‘every being m potency 1s reduced into act by some other 
being in act.’ — De potentia 

3 If God were m any way in potency, this would be potency 
that could be actualized. 

4 The possibility of this reduction in God would require an 
actualized extrinsic cause actualizing the potency. [from 2] 

5 This reduction of potency to act in God requires an actuality 
prior to God. 
‘for if [God] were in any way in potency, there would still 
have to be some prior Being by which it would be made 
actual.’ — De potentia 

6 A first uncaused cause, in virtue of what it is, has nothing in 
actuality that could be termed prior to it. 

7 God 1s in no way in potency. [1, 5 and 6 combine to deny 
the consequent of 3] 


The first premise of course comes from the second way of arguing 
for God’s existence m q.2 a3 of the Summa. An argument for the 
second premise occurs in the argument from the unmoved mover m that 
same article of q.2: 


Something in potency, moreover, cannot be reduced into act except by some 
being m act; for instance, as something actually hot like fire makes wood, 
which 1s potentially hot to be actually hot, and by doing this moves and alters 1t. 
For it 1s not possible that the same thing be simultaneously in act and potency in 
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the same way, but only according 1n diverse ways; because what is actually hot 
cannot be potentially hot, but 1s simultaneously potentially cold,” 


This yields the following argument that every reduction of potency to 
act requires an extrinsic cause in act: 


2a ‘it 1s not possible that the same thing be simultaneously in 
act and potency in the same way, but only in diverse ways.’ 

2b A reduction from potency to act must be effected by some- 
thing m act. 

2c A reduction from potency to act m something requires 
something extrinsic, which provides or effects the actuality 
1n question. 


The initial idea here (in 2a) is that an item, 1.c., a component, cannot 
simultaneously be in a state of actuality and also in potency to that exact 
same state. If Socrates’ left arm 1s tan, he cannot have his left arm be 
merely in potency toward acquiring the exact same hue it already has, 

Moreover, every reduction of a potency to a corresponding state of 
actuality requires a sufficient cause. Potency cannot reduce itself. If 
potency could just reduce itself, 1t would already be m act, or else there 
would be no good reason why it is not. An utterly spontaneous 
actualization of a potency violates Aquinas’s demand for due explan- 
ation. It violates the Parmenidean dictum that nothing comes from 
nothing. Hence, the reduction must have a cause, and it will lie outside 
the component. 

Aquinas then argues that if the first cause of existence were in 
potency, then this would constitute a potency reducible to some state of 
actuality. Such potency would require a cause prior to the first cause 
that could actualize this potency (at least the reduction would have to be 
in principle possible). The background idea here 1s that a true first cause 


12 De potentia autem non potest aliquid reduci in actum, nisi per aliquod ens in 
actu: sicut calidum 1n actu, ut ignis, facit lignum, quod est calidum 1n potentia, 
esse actu calidum, et per hoc movet et aiterat ipsum, Non autem est possibile ut 
idem sit simul in actu et potentia secundum idem, sed solum secundum diversa: 
quod emm est calidum in actu, non potest simul esse calidum m potentia, sed 
est simu! frigidum m potentia. Summa theologiae la q.2 a.3. 
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would have no agent superior to it, an agent more powerful than the first 
cause that would include the ‘first’ cause and all else within the scope of 
its agency. Only such a prior cause, Aquinas thinks, could carry out a 
reduction of potency to act in the first cause. Yet m that case the first 
cause would not be a true first cause; the prior agent would be. 

In fact, this line of reasoning m 2a~c is the basis for a third type of 
argument for pure act that Aquinas uses, in Contra Gentiles I c.16. The 
idea is that there cannot be an infinite regress of prior causes of 
actualization of potency. The actualization of potency is left unex- 
plained by a prior cause. A version of this third way appears m the 
chapter on pure act m the Contra Gentiles: 


We see something in the world which goes from potency to act. It does not, 
moreover, bning itself from potency into act, because what is in potency not yet 
1s, Whence it cannot act. Therefiore, there must be some prior thing by which 
[this first potency] is brought from potency to act. And, again, if this [other] is 
going from potency to act, there must be something before it, which brings this 
[por thing] into act. But, this cannot go on to mfinity, Therefore, there must be 
found something which is only in act (tantum actu), and is m no way in 
potency; and this we call God." 


The propositional format looks like this: 


1 Something in the world goes from potency to act. 

Some prior thing already m act is actualizing the potency of 
this being. [from 2a~c in the above proof] 

3 If this prior being is itself going from potency to act, there 
must be something actualizing it. However, the same goes 
for this third being, and so on. 

4 ‘But this cannot go on to infinity.’ 


13 Videmus aliquid esse 1n mundo quod exit de potentia m actum, Non autem 
educit se de potentia in actum: quod est [in] potentia, nondum est; unde nec 
agere potest, Ergo oportet esse aliquid aliud prius, quo educatur de potentia in 
actum, Et iterum, si hoc est exiens de potentia in actum, oportet ante hoc aliquid 
quod pom, quo reducatur m actum. Hoc autem in mfinitum procedere non 
potest. Ergo oportet devenire ad aliquid quod est tantum actu, et milo modo in 
potentia. Et hoc dicimus Deus. Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.16, 
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5 The chain of things being brought nto act by other things, if 
these other things are themselves being actualized by an 
extrinsic act, must stop at what is only in act. 


The appeal to the impossibility of an infinite regress of causes of 
actualization is of course similar to the appeal against an infinite 
regress of caused causes of motion or existence in arguments for 
God’s existence. The validity of a ban on an infinite regress of causes 
need not concem us right here. More important is that both of these 
two proofs of pure act, from the first cause of being and from the need 
for a prior actuality for every potency, are alike m thew fundamental 
appeal. Both argue that the actualization of all potency m a substance 
must be explained by a chain of causes termimating at an uncaused 
being that has no potency. 

The argument for pure act from the first cause of existence has its 
difficulties. Only a few of the major ones will be considered here, as the 
more interesting problems tend to coalesce around Aquinas’s views of 
causation and explanation. 

First, the argument at best rules out the actualization of potency 
‘from above’ by a superior cause. Why assume a first cause 1s im- 
pervious to causation by a lesser being? Aquinas appears to assume a 
first cause of being is immutable and this 1s worth investigating. 

Second, why assume in 4 of the proof from God as the first cause 
that a reduction of potency to act in God requires an extrinsic cause? 
Perhaps a first cause could initiate actualization in itself, particularly 
since it initiates the existence and motion of all else.'* Third, it 18 worth 
questiomng why potency for change should be linked with a complete 
absence of composition. Aquinas’s ontology de facto does this. Yet we 
might still magine an immutable being with certain static types of 
composition. A response to these three points would also strengthen the 
argument from divine immutability. 

These considerations can be dealt with more readily by placing the 
argumentation here mto a larger framework of assumptions about the 
nature of a first cause according to Aqumas. Examining the nature of 


14 Chnistopher Hughes explores this problem in On a Complex Theory of a Simple 
God, 49-50. 
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the first cause will get us into fundamental considerations about his 
model of explanation. , 


Aquinas and Explanation 


Divine Self-Sufficrency 


A door leading to the centre of Aquinas’s philosophical conception of 
the divine nature, and its role m his naturai theology, is by way of the 
utter self-sufficiency of the first cause. Recall how for Aquinas both 
the existence and the ontological character of this cause remain un- 
conditioned by any internal or extemal factors. Saint Augustine em- 
phasizes the transcendence of God as predicated upon God existing 
utterly independently of all else. Augustine’s God is ‘existence itself” 
(ipsum esse), while nothing eise can account for its own existence.'® 
Saint Anselm (1033-1109) in his Monotogion (chapter 17) argues that 
a supreme nature cannot have components. If it did, it would exist 
through them and its character would be what it 1s because of them. 
The idea of'an unconditionally existing first cause is already prom- 
inent in the Neopiatonic system of Plotmus (205-270), although the 
view is not original to him.’® 


15 On the Trinity (De Trinitate) V.2.3. God is said to be the greatest of beings and 
thus ‘exists’ in the highest sense of the word m De Trinitate V.10.11. The 
notion of God as existence itself is already im currency, though not ubiquitous, 
among the Church Fathers as a way of expressing God’s self-sufficient 
supremacy and complete perfection. Aquinas contributed significantly to its 
development as an elaborated theological position. 

16 — Plohnus offers the following line of reasoning for the simplicity of the first beng: 
‘Even in calling it The First we mean no more than to express that it is the most 
absolutely simplex: it 1s Self-Sufficmg only m the sense that it 1s not of that 
compound nature which would make it dependent upon any constituent [emphasis 
added]; it is the Self-Contained because everything contamed in something alien 
must also exist by that alien.” Enneads 11.9.1, trans. by Stephen MacKenna, 4th 
edi (London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1969). Elsewhere Plotmus argues, ‘Again, a 
manifold depends upon all its factors; and furthermore each of those factors in 
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The self-sufficient character of the first cause constitutes one of 
the primary philosophical motives for the doctrine of divme simplicity. 
Aquinas’s commentary on The Book of Causes (Liber de causis) sees 
him directly engaging the connection between God’s simplicity and 
self-sufficiency, which is sometimes called the ‘aseity’ of God, from the 
Latin a se for ‘by or from itself’. 

Proposition 21 of Liber de causis states (in part) that, ‘The first is 
rich owing to itself and it 1s more nch.’!? Remember that Liber de 
Causis is indebted to Proclus’s Elements of Theology (Elementio 
theologica). Aqumas first compares this proposition with proposition 
127 of Proclus’s Elements. Aqumas quotes Proclus, stating m 127 that, 
‘Every divme thing is simple in the first and greatest degree, and 
because of this it 1s self-sufficient in the greatest degree (maxime per se 
sufficiens).'® In light of Procius’s observation that God’s self- 
sufficiency derives from the simplicity of the first bemg, Aquinas 
observes of proposition 21 m De causis: 


But, the author of [De causis] passes over the first part of [Proctus’s] prop- 
osition, which concems simplicity, presupposing it as it were, and speaks only 
of self-sufficiency, which he signifies by the word ‘riches’. And where Proclus 
says m his proposition that God is ‘self-sufficient’, the [author] says ‘the first is 
rich owing to itself ee 


tum — as necessarily bound with the rest and not self-standing — sets up a similar 
need both to its associates and the total so constituted. The sovranly self-sufficing 
pmineiple will be Unity-Absolute, for onty in this umity 1s there a nature above all 
need whether within itself or nm regard to the rest of things.’ Enneads V1.9.6. See 
also Enneads 111.8. 9-11 and V.1-3. Plotmus claims to have been inspired in these 
views of the One by Plato and Parmenides. 

17 Primum est dives propter seipsum et est dives magis. Sancti Thomae de Aquino 
super Librum de causis expositio, ed. by H.D. Saffrey (Fribourg, Switzerland: 
Textus philosophici Friburgenses, 1954). Saffrey’s edition of the commentary 
contains a Latin version of The Book of Causes. 

18 Omne divmum simplex prime est et maxime, et propter hoc maxime per se 
sufficiens. Super Librum de Causis prop. 21. 

19 Sed auctor hums lib praetermittit primam partem propositionis quae est de 
sumplicitate, quasi eam supponens, et loquitur sotum de per se sufficientia quam 
‘divitiarum’ nomine signat; et loco ems quod in propositione Procli dicitur quod 
Deus est per se suffciens, dicit quod primum est dives 'prapter sezpsum [emphasis 
his]. Super Librum de Causis prop. 21. For further discussion see Appendix. 
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Aquinas notes that Proclus derives the self-sufficiency of God from 
divine simplicity, but also emphasizes that ‘riches’ m the passage from 
De causis signifies the self-sufficiency of the divine being as being a 
superabundant self-sufficiency. The simplicity spoken of here 1s not to 
be conceived as a kind of dull, static lack of complexity of an object 
subsisting m frozen isolation from everything else. Self-sufficiency 
Signifies more than a bare ontological independence from all else. He 
conceives it to be a state.of overflowing dynamic perfection that sees 
the divine being causing the existence and perfection of all else; and it 
causes all else with no dimmution of its own ontological resources. 

Proposition 21 in De causis then continues with a shift from the 
perfection associated with simplicity to the derivation of the position: 
‘For it is found that every composite bemg 1s diminished, needing either 
another [being] or the things from which it is composed.’”° Thomas 
parses the terse reasoning here into two separate arguments: 


From this [the author of De causis] further proceeds to show the second part of 
his proposition, namely that God is m the greatest way self-sufficient because 
per se self-suffiaency follows from simplicity. For every composite thing 
requires many things from which its goodness is constituted. Not only [first] 
does it need those things from which it 1s composed as from parts, but [second] 
it also needs something else that causes and conserves the composition, as is 
obvious m compound bodies, smce different things would not come together 
into one except through some cause uniting them.” 


Every composite being needs a prior agent to conjoin its parts and 
maintain the composite. A composite being, moreover, has its on- 
tological structure and character determined by its components. A 


20  Invemet enim omne compositum dimmutum mdigens quidem aut alio aut rebus 
ex quibus compomtur. Super Librum de Causis prop. 21. 

21 Et ex hoc alters procedit ad ostendendam secundam partem suae propositionis, 
scilicet quod Deus sit maxime per se sufficiens, quia per se sufficientia con- 
sequitur ad simplicitatem. Omne enim compositum indiget pluribus ex quibus sua 
bonitas conshtuitur, et non solum indiget illis ex quibus componitur ut ex partibus, 
sed etiam indiget aliquo alio quod causat et conservat compositionem, sicut patet 
In corporibus mixtis; non enim diversa In unum convenyent nisi per aliquam 
causam ea umentem. Super Librum de Causts prop. 21. 
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simple being has no prior causes in the form of internal components or 
an extemal agent. 

Aquinas will use similar lines of reasomng in his own works. The 
general arguments for God’s absolute simplicity appeal to the causal 
priority of parts to their whole and to the need for a prior composer of 
every Composite (arguments we will see in detail later)? The essential 
idea here is that whatever is the ultimate explainer of all else in 
existence has to be utterly self-explanatory (and hence self-sufficient) 
through and through. This will emerge as the basic philosophical 
justification for divine simplicity. It also sheds some light on the 
argumentation for God as pure actuality. A genuine first cause cannot 
possess some static combination of act and potency, such as the divine 
nature being somehow necessarily conjoined with accidents, propria, or 
a distinct act of existence. Such an arrangement, by Aquinas’s 
reasoning, would involve parts explaining the whole. 

The self-explanatory character of the first cause is not something 
Aqumas, from a philosophical point of view, arbitrarily assumes. It rests 
on prior views he holds about the nature of explanation of phenomena. 
Aquinas’s model of explanation is not something he discusses for us 
explicitly and all m one place. It is, however, implicitly but clearly 
evident from the role the first cause plays m the universe and how it 
causes all else. 


Divine Causation 


In Summa theologiae we see the model implicit im how Aquinas 
argues for God’s existence in la q.3 a.2. In the second argument, 
Aquinas concludes to a first cause of the existence of all else.” 
Aquinas here invokes a series of essential or per se subordinated 
efficient causes originating from a single cause of all being. The 
operative causal series here 1s per se ordered as opposed to per 


22 Summa theologiae \a q.3 2.7; Summa contra Gentiles I c.17; De potentia q.7 
a.1; Compendium theologiae c.9. 

23 For those Interested in the texts of the first two arguments for God in Summa 
theologiae la q.2 a.3, for further discussion see Appendix. 
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accidens ordered. (The absence of ready clarification of this in the five 
ways has engendered all manner of confusion and some commonly 
misplaced objections.) Aquinas clarifies the difference in the two 
kinds of causal series m q.46 of the Prima Pars: 


m efficient causes it 1s impossible to proceed to infinity per se. [...] But it 1s not 
said to be impossible to proceed to mfinity per accidens m efficient causes; Just 
as, for example, if all ofithe causes mfinitely multiplied do not hold in order 
except that of one cause, but their multiplication being per accidens [...] And 
similarly it 1s accidental of this man, insofar as he generates, that he be gen- 
erated by another; for he generates msofar as he 1s a man, and not im virtue of 
being the son ofianother man. For all men generatmg [a man] hold one grade m 
efficient causes, namely, the grade ofia particular generator. Thus, it 1s not 
impossible for a man to be generated by man to infinity. But such a thing would 
be mpossible if the generation of this man depended upon this man, and on an 
elementary body, and on the sun, and so on to infinity.”* 


This explanation is a bit obscure to the casual reader of Aquinas. 
Further explanation of the type of series he has m mind appears in 
Contra Gentiles: 


There are two things to consider m every agent, namely, the thing itself that 
acts, and aiso the power by which it acts. Thus fire by its heat makes something 
hot. Now the power of the lower agent depends upon the power of the superior 
one, insofar as the higher agent gives the lower agent 1ts power to act, or 
preserves that power, or applies it to action, just as the craftsman applies the 
instrument to its proper effect, although sometimes he does not provide the 
instrument with the form by which it acts, nor preserves the form [in bemg], but 


24 1m causis efficientibus impossibile est procedere m mfimtum per se [.,.] Sed per 
accidens m mfinitum procedere m causis agentibus non reputatur impossibile; 
ut puta si omnes causae quae in infinitum multiplicantur, non teneant ordinem 
nisi umus causae, sed earum multiplicatio sit per accidens; stcut artifex agit 
multis martellis per accidens, quia unus post unum frangitur. Accidit ergo huic 
martello, quod agat post actionem alterius martelli, Et similiter accidit huic 
hommi, mquantum generat, quod sit generatas ab alio: generat mquantum 
homo, et non mquantum est filius alters hominis; omnes emm hommes 
generantes habent gradum unum im causis efficientibus, scilicet gradum par- 
ticularis generantis. Unde non est impossibile quod homo generetur ab homme 
m mfinitum. Esset autem impossibile, s1 generatio hums hommis dependeret ab 
hoc homme, et a corpore elementan, et a sole, et sic in imfinitum. Summa 
theologiae la q.46 a.2 ad 7. 
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merely provides the motion. Thus the action of the lower agent must not only 
flow from the agent by its own power, but also through the power of all the 
higher agents mvolved, for it acts by the power of all of them. Arid just as the 
lowest agent 1s found to be immediately active, so the power of the first agent 1s 
found to be immediate m producing the effect; this 1s because the lowest agent 
does not of itself produce this effect, but [does so] by the power of the 
proximate higher agent, and this happens by the power of yet a higher agent. 
And in this way the first agent 1s found to produce the effect of itself, as though 
it were the immediate cause.?° 


Some of the characteristics of this series most salient to our purposes 
bear enumerating. To begin, a senes of per se subordinated efficient 
causes are all required to be simultaneously im existence and actually 
exercising their agency at the same time in producing the ultimate 
effect. The transition of agency through the line of causes 1s simult- 
aneous. Second, each agent simuitaneously depends upon the prior 
ones 1m the exercise of its own agency. If A causes the agency of B, B 
of C, and C of D, then C requires the simultaneous agency of A and B 
m transmitting its effect to D. Remove one of the causes and the series 
fails. 

People m Aquinas’s era believed the heavenly spheres to be 
responsible for all terrestrial motion by stirring things up on the earth 
beneath them. Hence, there 1s the unusual example m Aqumas that the 
heavens result m the child’s conception (by stirring the desires of the 
parents at certain times). The ancestral line in Aquinas’s example — 


25 In quolibet emm agente est duo considerare, scilicet rem ipsam quae agit, et 
virtutem qua agit: sicut ignis calefacit per calorem. Virtus autem mfertoris 
agentis dependet a virtute superiors agentis, mquantum superms agens dat 
virtutem ipsam mferiori agent: per quam agit; vel conservat eam; aut etiam 
applicat eam ad agendum, sicut artifex applicat mstrumentum ad proprmm 
effectum cui tamen non dat formam per quam agit instrumentum, nec con- 
servat, sed dat e1 solum motum, Oportet ergo quod actio inferioris agentis non 
solum sit ab eo per virtutem propriam, sed per virtutem omnium supeniorum 
agentium: agit emm m virtute omnium. Et sicut agens mfimum mvenitur 
immediatum achvum, ita virtus primi agentis mvenitur immediata ad pro- 
ducendum effectum: nam virtus ifirm agentis non habet quod producat hune 
effectum ex se, sed ex virtute proximi superioris; et virtus illius hoc habet ex 
virtute superioris; et sic virtus supremi agentis invenitur ex se productiva ef- 
fectus, quasi causa immediata. Contra Gentiles III c.70. 
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child, parents, grandparents, great-grandparents — constitutes a series of 
per accidens ordered causes extending back in time. Aquinas believes 
that reason cannot prove that the world had a beginning in time; it is a 
point accepted from Biblical revelation. Thus, it is not contrary to 
reason to think there can be a temporally mfinite series of caused causes 
ordered per accidens. 

A third point 1s that in a per se ordered series the causes are 
‘essentially’ (essentialiter) ordered, each agent is of a different nature or 
species. As one moves up the line of causes toward the first cause, the 
essence of each agent 1s more powerful and enjoys a wider range of 
effects than that ofithe lower agents in the series. The members of a per 
accidens ordered series can be all one species (child, father, grandfather, 
and so on). In a per se ordered series, a higher cause in the series will be 
responsible for an entire species of effect posterior to it in the series.” 
The motions of the sun and the heavenly bodies are responsible for all 
human reproduction, not just this or that instance. The first cause is 
responsible for all of the motions in all heavenly bodies. Since the 
causes are unequal in essence and power as one ascends the scale, this 
also means that the transmission of the effect can only be in one 
direction. Causation is never reciprocal or circular, where, for stance, 
two agents simultaneously act on each other in the same respect. This 
leaves the origin of the effect not explamed, by Aquinas’s lights. 

For similar reasons regarding the need for a complete explanation 
of the ultimate origms of an effect, Aquinas will not countenance an 
infinite series of per se ordered causes. A circular or infinite series 
comprises only utterly dependent and derivative causes. For Aquinas, 
per se ordered agency that is reciprocal, cncular, or mfmite not only 


26 Aquinas in the Treatise on Separate Substances (De substantiis separatis) 
discusses the per se cause of an effect as one that causes the entire species of 
that effect: ‘Again a twofold cause is found for a given nature or form: one 
which 1s of itself (per se) and absolutely (smpliciter) the cause of this kind of 
nature or form; another which 1s the cause of this [individual] nature or form in 
this [individual] thing.’ Item, alicujus naturae vel formae duplex causa m- 
venltur: una quidem quae est per se et simpliciter causa talis naturae et formae; 
alio vero quae est causa hujus naturae vel formae in hoc. De substantiis 
separatis c.8 0.59, in P. Mandonnet (ed.), Opuscula omnia, vol.| of 5 vols 
(Paris: Lethielleux, 1927). 
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offers no proper explanation of the activity of all the agents in question, 
but, lacking a prime and sufficient agent, the series would never even 
exist. 

Finally, Aquinas holds that all explanatory chains of per se 
ordered causes mvariably terminate at the same first cause. In arguing 
for God’s existence, Aquinas assumes this without comment in q.2 a3, 
but in De potentia q.7 a.2, while establishing God to be a subsisting act 
of existence, he argues for it. Aquinas begins with the assertion that, 
where different agents produce an effect in common, then there must be 
a higher cause in a per se ordered senes to which ‘this effect properly 
belongs’. Aquinas means that the higher cause has this factor both a) of: 
its essence and b) exclusively. It is the source of that effect m all other 
things. Other causes beneath it in the series only transmit the effect as 
an accidental, transitive charactenstic. The example Thomas gives in 
this context is that fire (the Democritean element) is the proper cause of 
all heatmg. All things productive of heat do so in virtue of having fire 
mixed with their matter. 

Thomas then notes that all created agents have one effect m 
common, namely, they exist or are actual. Fire makes things be hot. A 
builder makes something be a house. Thus, if one accepts Aqumas’s 
premises about a) the need for a single, proper cause of an effect and 
also b) that existence m its own nght constitutes an effect common to all 
things, then, Aquinas believes, so too will the existence ofievery effect 
refer back to a single cause of all existence: 


Now all created causes have m common one effect which 1s being (esse), 
though each |cause] has its particular effect by which they are distinguished. 
For heat makes [something] fo 6e hot, and a builder makes something fo be a 
house. Thus, they have this m common that they cause being, but they differ m 
that fire causes ignition and a builder causes a house. Therefore, there must be 
some higher cause of all in virtue of which all cause beng, and whose proper 
effect is esse, and this we call God. 


Aquinas then argues that esse must be the essence of God, since the 
proper effect of any essence has a likeness to it: 
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Now the proper effect of any cause proceeds from it as a similitude of its 
nature. Therefore 1t must be-that this which 1s esse is the substance or nature of 
God.”” 


Common to every transmitted effect 1s the existence or actuality of the 
effect involved. If all manner of effects have their proper cause in 
some one thing that has that effect of its essence, then one thing alone 
must possess existence of its essence. Thus, the first cause of exist- 
ence is the first cause for every per se ordered series, smce existence is 
common to every transmitted effect. Aquinas will then take the further 
step here of identifying the single first cause as subsistent existence. 
The argument of course moves quickly and assumes things modem 
readers might be little inclined to accept. 

However, the point of discussing this argument is not to examine 
its cogency, nor are we all that terested in a thorough excavation of 
the finer pomts of per se vs. per accidens ordered efficient causation. 
Instead, our main focus here is to view the emerging picture of how 
Aquinas thinks we should render due account of phenomena. A guiding 
idea of both the argument for a first cause of existence m Summa 
theologiae and also the argument in De potentia for a single first cause 
that is subsistent existence is that every effect points back to a single 
and utterly supreme first cause of all existence, and both the existence 
of every agent as well as the very agency of every agent require 
complete explanation. The existence and activity of every agent is to be 
sufficiently explained by a being that 1s itself utterly self-explanatory 
and has no external or internal cause. 

Aquinas is not amenable to the idea of the matter or ‘stuff’ of the 
universe being the first cause, or even just a necessary being. He would 
not acknowledge as a sufficient explanation a universe comprising a 


27. Omnes autem causae creatae communicant in uno effectu qui est esse, licet 
singulae propnos effectus habeant, m quibus distmguuntur. Calor enm facit 
calidum esse, et aedificator facit domum esse, sed differunt m hoc quod igms 
causat ignem, et aedificator causat domum. Oportet ergo esse aliquam causam 
superiorem omnibus cutus virtute omnla causent esse, et elus esse sit propnus 
effectus. Et haec causa est Deus. [...] Propnus autem effectus culuslibet causae 
procedit ab ipsa secundum similitudinem saue naturae. Oportet ergo quod hoc 
quod est esse, sit substantia vel naturae Del. De potentia q.7 a.2. 
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bundle of matter or energy taking on various configurations m 
conformity with a set of laws or pattems. He would argue that one has 
to wonder why there 1s any matter at all, rather than nothing existing, 
and why 1s matter of such a nature that it behaves according to the 
particular set of laws and forces it does. Some contemporary 
cosmologists combine quantum mechanics and the theory of general 
relativity to describe elaborate scenarios m which the present universe 
comes to be from nothing, where the universe is a ‘free lunch’ 
engendered by the big bang.”* On a closer vestigation, many of these 
theories have hidden difficulties for explainmng the umverse coming to 
be ex nihilo. Often the nothingness said to be at the origin is actually an 
elaborately structured something, such as the implosion of a previous 
umverse or a virtual quantum vacuum popularly confused with an 
absolute vacuum. The former situation compares the conditions at the 
origin of this world to a black hole. The basic idea 1s that under these 
conditions ordinary objects cannot exist and no light escapes the 
gravitational pull of an extremely dense mass. Thus no information can 
escape the pull and so for the purposes of quantum mechanics, 
practically if not technically speaking, it is as if nothing 1s there. 
However, this is not to say there 1s literally nothing there and that no 
laws apply. There 1s still something at the singular point of origin, and 
Aquinas would ask for due explanation of how the conditions at the 
point of origin came to be such and not some other way. More darmg 
theories about the ongin of the umverse posit the complete absence of 
anything at the origm. Yet at the present time other trained physicists 
widely regard these theones as highly speculative and as yielding too 
few testable results to carry much scientific weight. Perhaps not all of 


28 Daniel Kolak, who trained as both as a philosopher and a physicist, offers a 
very readable discussion of some representative contemporary theories of cos- 
mic ongin and their implications for creation ex nikilo in ‘Quantum Cos- 
mology, the Anthropic Principie, and Why is There Something Rather Than 
Nothing?’, m Dantel Kolak and Raymond Martin (ed.), The Experience of 
Philosophy, 6th edn (Oxford: Oxford Unrversity Press, 2006), 372-95. Two 
scientifically informed philosophers who debate the theistic vs. atheistic 1m- 
plications of the big-bang theory are William Lane Craig and Quentin Smith m 
their Jointly written Theism, Atheism, and Big Bang Cosmology (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995). 
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them, but what such theories tend to involve are speculations that cross 
to the other side of that temporal point m the origin of thé Big Bang 
beyond which the present state of science can glean reasonably reliable 


information about what was or was not occurring. In any case,. 


Aquinas’s model proposes the implicit question why anything came to 
be at all and why it exists now; it is also asking why the general 
arrangements of the universe are as they are, when it is not far-fetched 
to consider there could be a different sort of arrangement. 

Aquinas also does not think it is contrary to reason that the world 
always existed. He thinks it is reasonable to imagine a ‘steady-state’ 
cosmology in which the present character and state of the world is owed 
to a series of past causes without a temporal beginning. However, the 
perishable nature of individual material substances suggested to him 
that the whole material order is not something that continues to exist of 
itself, This leads to another key aspect of Aquinas’s model, m which for 
him it makes sense to ask why the universe continues in existence. 


Creation 


Aquinas is not satisfied merely to explain how an object enters into 
existence. For him, the continued existence of something also asks for 
an explanation. In Summa theologiae |a q.104 a.1, ‘Whether creatures 
need to be conserved by God’ (Utrum creaturae mdigeant ut a Deo 
conserventur), he articulates the doctrine of continuous creation: 


In another way some thing 1s said to conserve another per se and directly, 
namely, when that which 1s conserved depends on the one conserving as 
without which it could not exist, And in this way every creature needs divine 
conservation. For the being (esse) of every creature depends on God, so that it 
would not be able to subsist for a moment, but would be reduced to nothing 
unless it is conserved in being by the operation of the divine power, as Gregory 
[the Great] says.” 


29  Alio modo dicitur aliquid rem aliquam conservare per se directe, quando 
scilicet illud quod conservatur, dependet a conserante, ut sine eo ess non possit. 
Et hoc modo omnes creaturae mdigent divina conservatione. Dependet enim 
esse cumslibet creaturae a Deo, ita quod nec ad momentum subsistere possent, 
sed in nihilium redigerentur, nisi operatione divinae virtutis conservarentur in 
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Creation of the world in the Judeo-Christian theological tradition 
fundamentally means the ongoing dependence of the world.on God for 
its existence. The identification of creation exclusively with a past 
event in tume 1s a popular misconception. 

Aquinas is not espousing a view of divine causation, known as 
occasionalism, often associated with Nicholas Malebranche (1638— 
1715), m which God 1s the so/e and immediate agent behind every 
causal interaction. In this view, substances only appear to causally 
interact, but beneath the veil of appearances God directly effects all 
changes in individual substances. Aquinas corrects any such impression 
in q.105 a.5: ‘It must be said that God sufficiently operates in things 
according to the mode of the first agent, but it does not follow from this 
the operation of secondary operations be superfluous.””° Divine power 
does not render created agents mere shadows of activity. The doctrine 
of contimuous creation does, however, render the actuality of every 
creature and the effects of every agent continuously dependent on God, 
albeit usually through instrumental agents. 

Aquinas presents the position that God continuously creates and 
sustains the world as a distinctively theological doctrine. Yet it is also 
possible to rationally reconstruct the position as a philosophical one, 
and so consider the idea of continuous creation as having a role in 
Aqumas’s model of explanation. The thought of G.W. Leibniz (1646— 
1716) can provide a worthy departure point for this task, since centuries 
after Aquinas, Leibniz will suggest that, even supposing the world to be 
eternal, one must look beyond the physical world for due account of its 


esse, sicut Gregonus dicit [Gregonus Magnus, Moralium Libri, XV1c.37]. See 
also Contra Gentiles Ill c.65 and De potentia q.5 a.1. 

30 Dicendum quod Deus sufficlenter operatur m rebus ad modum primi agentis: 
nec propter hoc superfluit operatio secundorum agentum. Summa theologiae la 
q-105 a5 ad 1. The responsio of the same article notes, ‘It must be said some 
have understood God to operate in everything such that no power operates in 
created things, but that God immediately operates in all things, for mstances, 
that fire does not heat, but God in the fire [does] and similarly in all things. Bui 
this is impossible [emphasis added].’ Dicendum quod Deum operan in quod- 
libet operanto alicui sic intellexerunt, quod nulla virtus creata aliquid operaretur 
m rebus, sed solus Deus immediate omnia operaretur; puta quod ignis non 
calefaceret, sed Deus in igne, et similiter de omnibus aliis. Hoc autem est 
impossibile. 
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existence. Our reasoning, Leibniz says, must ‘pass from physical or 
hypothetical necessity, which determines the subsequent things of the 
world by the earlier, to something which is of absolute or metaphysical 
necessity, for which no reason can be given’.*! In this view, the world 
as a whole is understood to be metaphysically contingent and in need of 
explanation by something that exists necessarily. The causal 
explanations of natural science might be sufficient to explam how 
physical phenomena are the way they are at present. Yet why there is 
any world at all, or why the whole system has the character and jaws 
that it does, is another matter. There remams a human desire for 
ultimate answers about why the universe exists and works as it does 
apart from how it appears to work. 

A not uncommon response to this 1s that it is folly to presume that 
Just because there is a desire for such a sweeping explanation does not 
mean one should be forthcoming. Maybe the correct view 1s that the 
universe just 1s a certain way and has a sort of inertial tendency to 
remain in existence, It need not be so that the universe must be 
sustained by any external cause, unless there 1s truly good evidence to 
the contrary. That the universe zs and contmues to exist could simply be 
a brute fact that neither has an explanation nor the need for one. 

In reply one might say that it seems very odd that we admit a 
universe in which virtually nothing is purely accidental and un- 
explained, yet we deny intelligibility to the existence of the whole 


system,” The sheer vastness and complexity of the whole system need | 


not exempt it from the same demands for explanation applying to 1ts 
parts. We look for causes for why dogs, trees, glaciers and other such 
changeable and contingently existmg material objects exist. David 
Hume observes that the world, considered as an entire system, is umque 
(or at least 1s the only universe we know) and in many ways it is 


31 ‘On the Ultimate Origination of Things’, m G.H.R. Parkinson (ed.), Leibniz: 
Philosaphical Writings, trans. by Mary Mors and G.HLR. Parkinson (London: 
IM. Dent & Sons, 1973), 136. 

32 Richard Taylor captures this outlook: ‘it would certainly be odd to maintain that 
everything m the world owes its existence to something, that nothing in the 
world is either purely accidental, or such that it just bestows 1ts own being upon 
itself, and then to deny this of’the world itself’. Metaphysics, 4th edn (Engie- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1992), 102. 
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something unlike the contingently extant individuals we experience on a 
daily basis. Yet, as Brian Davies notes, the universe being apparently 
unique in some of its properties does not mean that it does not share any 
properties with lesser systems or objects that we normally associate 
with contmgent existence. The umverse 1s, for mstance, made of 
material parts and is changeable? Neither logical nor empincal 
grounds forbid asking why the totality of the material world exists rather 
than not. Each side cautions the other against begging the question 
against the other possibility. 

The point here is not to try to settle the matter. Considering the 
issue as to whether the umverse can be treated as a single, contingent 
object or not touches upon a modern debate not dissimilar from the cast 
of Aquinas’s own reasoning in this area. The penshable and ever- 
shifting quality of things m the material order suggests to him a smgle 
cause of the entire system of nature in existence, and the existence and 
character of this cause has to itself be unconditioned and self-ex- 
planatory. Moreover, to demand such a cause of the world is to make 
some assumptions regarding what things require explanation and how 
they are to be explained. We turn now more explicitly to the model of 
explanation underlymg Aquinas’s views on the relation of the umverse 
to a first cause and the nature of such a cause that can fill the particular 
explanatory role he has in mind. 


Explanation 


From this examination of divine causation of creatures, we can piece 
together his implicit background model of explanation. Aquinas sees a 
first cause and a world answering to a relentlessly applied demand for 
a sufficient account of the existence of all phenomena. Every sub- 
stance and any components of a substance require an account for why 
the entity exists rather than doesn’t exist, and why the substance has 
whatever characteristics or capacities it has. Objects do not come into 
being or pass away, change, or even remain in existence without due 


33 Bnan Davies, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 3rd edn (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2004), 81. 
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cause being found in prior agents and conditions.** Due explanation ~ 
‘goes all the way down’. One asks after the existence and character of 
the prior causes, the causes of these causes, and so on. Circular or 
reciprocal causation (in the same respect), or an infinite regress of 
caused causes, leaves the basic origin of the effect unexplamed. Every 
per se ordered causal series terminates at a cause that is itself self- 
explanatory through and through in all its aspects. This first cause 
accounts for all else in the chain that needs explaining. The first cause 
is of such a nature, i.e., simple and transcendent, such that it does not . 
make sense to ask what causes its existence and nature. A first cause 
sustaining the world in existence reflects a demand for complete 
explanation so thorough that the demand applies even through time. 

It is worth highlighting that Aquinas’s explanatory model focuses 
on finding due account for the existence and ontological character of 
contingently-existing substances. That is, his mterest is in the 
explanation of concrete extant objects and their arrangements. The 
demand for explanation terminates at what is necessary and self- - 
explanatory regarding its existence. The demands of his model are thus 
notably different m scope from what in Leibmiz is the principle of — 
sufficient reason, in which the phenomena to be explained include 
propositions. As Leibniz presents the principle, every fact and every 
true proposition — at least every contingent proposition — must have an 
explanation. What is sufficient reason furthermore ensures the truth of 
what it explains, as Leibmz suggests in his Monadology: ; 


Our reasonings are based on two great principles: the principle of contradiction, ~ 
by virtue of which we judge to be false that which involves a contradiction, and 
true that which 1s opposed or contrary to the false; and the principle of sufficient 
reason, by virtue of which we consider that no fact can be real or existing and 
no proposition can be true untess there is a sufficient reason, why It should be 
thus and not otherwise, even though in most cases these reasons cannot be 
known to us.?> 


34 Quantum mdetermmacy might call into question certain classic views about 
causation, but this is not to say events are literally uncaused and therefore = 
unintelligible. Events still occur within a larger ordered nexus and do so : 
according to patterns expressed in terms of probabilities. a 

35 Monadology, sec. 31-2, im Parkinson (ed.), Leibniz: Philosophical Writings, - 
184. Leibniz states the principle m different ways. Some versions appear to be 
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Hence Leibniz’s rendition has a logical cast to it, whereas Aquinas is 
not fishing for reasons for every logically contingent proposition. For 
Aquinas, to say X explains or accounts for Y is not to say it necessary 
entails it (when Aquinas is talking about real-world causation). Aqui- 
nas thus in his model cautiously keeps in view the explanation of the 
existence of objects, not reasons for literally everything. Aquinas 
thinks truth and falsity always accrue to individual beliefs in minds. 
Propositions for him are thus beings of reason and do not exist as 
disembodied aéstracta, so they are not things out there to be explained 
in the manner real beings are. 

The distinction between what Aquinas’s model focuses upon and 
the Leibnizian model is important because the latter is often interpreted 
as a road to necessitarianism regarding creation. The problem 1s usually 
developed along the following lines. Creation is a contmgent fact, but it 
is an event that one would think a divine being would not bring about 
completely spontaneously and arbitrarily. It would be earried out for 
prior intelligible reasons. Since God is utterly perfect and self-sufficient, 
God would not be ‘given reasons’ as it were by external, independent 
standards (which would make God implicitly answerable to something 
else). However, the argument goes, if the sufficient reasons for God 
creating rest in God, and presumably not on an independent standard, 
then these reasons entail creation and thus make it necessarily willed by 
God. The objection has garnered much attention in recent years, but as 
an objection to the principle of sufficient reason it is a very old one, 


more Inclusive than others. For instance, the version implicit in the essay ‘On 
the Ultimate Ongin of Things’ focuses on the explanation of contingently- 
existing beings, and thus appears closer to Aqumas’s own focus, The contrast 
between Aquinas’s appeal to causes of existence and Leibniz’s principle of 
sufficient reason recelves perceptive treatment m Davies, Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, 54-66. Alexander Pruss gives a brief survey of some 
interpretations and implications of this principle m ‘Ex Nihilo Nihil Fit: Argu- 
ments New and Old for the Principle of Sufficient Reason’, in J. Campbell, M. 
O’Rourke and H. Silverstem (eds), Explanation and Causation: Topics in 
Contemporary Philosophy (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2005). A long for- 
gotten but useful historical survey 1s Wilbur Urban’s The History of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason: Its Metaphysical and Logical Formulations 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1900). 
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versions of which greatly exercised medieval thinkers.*® For instance, in 
response to 1t John Duns Scotus holds the divine creation simply to be a 
brute ultimate fact that has no explanation. Not long afterward, this 
solution (and other factors) influenced the radical freedom of the divine 
will held by William of:Ockham (c.1285-1347). In any case, by fram- 
ing his demand for a sufficient account around causes of existence as 
opposed to reasons and propositions, Aqumas’s model appears to avoid 
at least the more obvious versions of this problem. 


Pure Act as Infinite Plenitude 


Our consideration of Aquinas on explanation now allows a deeper 
look at pure actuality. The arguments we saw assume that creatures 
cannot move God to further actuality than God has. A per se ordered 
causai series transmits actuality only from God to creatures. It appears 
that Aquinas’s views on causation and on what It 1s to be pure act can 
suggest reasons why creatures cannot causally affect God. First, 
creatures lack the causal power (and are ontologically insufficient) to 
produce their own effects ex nihilo and to impress them upon the first 


36 James Ross offers an in-depth consideration of the problem m chapter 7 of his 
Philosophical Theology. A version of the objection commonly cited in con- 
temporary discussions 1s offered by Peter van Inwagen m An Essay on Free 
Will (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 202ff. His basic idea 1s that the 
totality of all contingent facts (e.g., creation) can be treated as a collective fact 
and needs a reason. This reason 1s itself contmgent or necessary. If it 1s 
contingent, then 1t joins the other contmgent facts needing a reason, and so on 
in a possible regress. If the reason 1s necessary, then 1t entails the totality of 
contingent facts and renders them necessary. Arthur Lovejoy in a work once 
extremely popular in the US traces what he sees as the conflict between free 
creation and sufficient reason from its ancient origms up to the Enlightenment, 
in The Great Cham of Being: The History of an Idea (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1936). A critical reyoinder to Lovejoy’s reading of Aquinas on 
the autonomy of the divine will is offered by A.C. Pegis in ‘Autonomy and 
Necessity: A Rejoinder to Professor Lovejoy’, Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research 9, no.i (September 1948), 89-97. 
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cause. Aquinas might note it would be unusuai, almost circular, for a 
creature to cause a reduction of potency to act in God, which God 
must cause in the creature in the same respect. Recall also that pure 
act also does not mean that God has an amazing array of potentialities 
that are all already fully actualized. There 1s no distinction of multiple 
powers from one another and from God. There 1s nothing that God 
‘could be or have more of’, as it were. 

This leads to an important reason for upholding the impassibility 
of the divine act. It invokes the superabundant sufficiency ofi the first 
cause that we noted in connection with Aqumas’s commentary on The 
Book of Causes. He equates self-sufficiency with ‘riches’ or absolute 
plenitude, not just the absence of metaphysical composition. A self- 
explanatory first cause suffers no dimimshment ofi actuality or per- 
fection in producing its effects. One can think ofthe sun appearing to 
remain undiminished in giving off its tight and heat while effecting a 
wide vanity of changes on the earth, (It 1s of course false that the sun 
suffers no change or loss of: matter in radiating its energy, but one gets 
the basic metaphor of how things might appear from below.) A creature 
hypothetically actualizing a potency m God 1s not just reciprocally 
‘giving back’ the actuality. A creature causing God to take on further 
act or perfection would be confernng actuality, which Aquinas holds 
God already has in a more eminent way: ‘It must be said that the first 
act 1s the universal principle of all acts, because it is mfimte, virtually 
(virtualiter) “prepossessmg (praehabens) all things in itself’ as 
Dionysius says.”” God can be said to ‘prepossess’ all things that are in 
creatures insofar as God has the power to produce and maintain the 
actual existence of every creature and its characteristics. (Among other 
things, this concept of virtual prepossession expresses all created 
perfection as derived from and sustained by God. Aquinas is not 
literally saying God has all the particular perfections of creatures and 
does so after the manner creatures have them, as a few commentators 
interpret.) The first cause has m a unitary and self-exptanatory nature 
the power to generate and sustain all the actuality and perfection the 


37 Dicendum quod pnmus actus est universale princip1um omnium actum, quia est 
infinitum, virtualiter ‘m se omnia praehabens’, ut dicit Dionysius [De divinis 
nomunisbus, ¢.5, 0.9]. Summa theologtae 1a q.75 a3. 
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world possesses in myriad ways. Thus, a common apothegm of 
medieval moral theology, Deus nollius est debitor, or God is a 8ebtor to 
none, is also true in a different sense of Aquinas’s metaphysics. 
Overflowing plenitude, then, undergirds how we might consider 
the absence of potency in God and the unchangeable character of the 
divine nature. God causes the bemg and change of all else in the 
absence of being affected by other things or of undergoing successive 
states. Divme immutability is a consequence of simplicity that obvi- 
ously raises its own host of related issues. Any satisfactory assessment 
of these conundrums is far beyond our intended scope. So, just a few 
remarks on what Aquinas m general does or does not mean to say will 
have to suffice. First, it is important to keep in mind that for Aquinas 
immutability pnmarily tells us how we are not to think about God. It 
means that the categories of change applied to creatures do not apply. 
God has no beginning, middle and end, either regarding temporal 
duration or any other processes. There is no matter present to be 
changed. Unlike human bemgs, God has no body that changes place, 
decays, or feels emotions. An impassable God certainly cannot suffer or 
grieve as we do, but it 1s not far-fetched to consider that an omniscient 
bemg will know the matter of our sufferings inside and out, m a manner 
we never can. Thinking and willing are not predicated of God as bemg 
temporal, sequential processes unfolding in a mind. Aquinas would note 
that believing these to be inherently sequential processes only assumes 
that any bemg that can be said to think, know, or will must primarily do 
so im much the same way human bemgs do. and here we can only 
mention that such an assumption made of a transcendent and a temporal 
being hardly warrants uncritical acceptance. In fact, the divine nature 
itself has historically not been thought of as a person, neither in 
tradition, Scripture, nor in most of the history of philosophy. Power 
attributed to God does not, Aquinas would say, imply God mtrinsically 
changes m causing creatures to change or exist. Such attributions are to 
be made mainly from the perspective of creatures bemg changed. 
Moreover, ‘nothing about these assertions of immutability means that 
God is to be thought of in a positive way as something static and inert, 
after the manner we might imagine an animate physical object to be. 
Finally, it helps to remember that the denial of change and potency in 
God has as its foundation an affirmation of God’s infinite positive 
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reality, which cannot, as 1t were, do more or obtain any more perfection 
than it already has. That which can change, which can acquire or attain 
to something it does not already have, is not absolutely perfect, and 
Aquinas would consider this a mark of fimtude precluding God’s 
genuime transcendence of all else. The aim here is just to suggest that 
modem readers can easily make assumptions about immutability and 
certain anthropomorphic predicates that Aquinas would view very 
differently. 

Aquinas speaks of God’s unitary prepossession of all the myriad 
forms actuality can take as definitive of what it is to be infinite: ‘For 
indeed what according to its own nature 1s finite is determined to the 
nature of some genus. However, God is not in any genus, but contains 
(continet) the perfections of all genera [...] [and] therefore 1s mfinite.’** 
Having the power to produce all species of things, God must be 
understood as not limited to any one category of created existence. With 
respect to God being infinite, Aquinas at other times speaks of the 
essences of created things as actively limiting or ‘contracting’ the 
substance’s actual existence. Divme simplicity, by contrast, means God 
has no components that limit or ‘contract’ the divine act of existence to 
this or that limited mode. This way of understanding pure actuality, for 
instance, is suggested m an argument for God’s mfinity m Summa 
contra Gentiles: 


Every act inhering in another receives its limit from that n which 1t 1s, because 
what 1s m another Is In It according to the mode of the one receiving. Thus, an 
act existing In nothing 1s limited (ferminatur) [literally, ‘bounded’] by nothing. 
For example, if whiteness were existing by itself (per se), the perfection of the 
whiteness m it would not be limited; rather, 1t would have whatever perfection 
whiteness can have. However, God is act in no way exlsting m another, because 


38 Omne namque quod secundum suam naturam finitum est, ad generis alicutus 
ratlonem determinatur. Deus autem non est in aliquo genere, sed ejus perfecto 
omnimm generum perfectiones contmet [...] Est igitur mfimtus. Summae contra 
Gentiles 1 c.43. Gregory Rocca emphasizes the divine infinity as ‘simply 
another way of stating that God 1s Subsistent Being Itself’. Speaking the 
JIncomprehensible God, 48. One could say that Aquinas finds pure being to be 
the highest or most apt expression of the divine infinity, although one might add 
that the role of pure act in the grounding and articulation of this position also be 
noted. 
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God is not form m matter, as proven, nor does God’s esse mhere in some form 
or nature, since he 1s his bemg, as was shown above. It therefore zemains that 
God is mfinate.”® 


Metaphysicai composition mvolves potency limiting act. Prime matter 
limits the actuality of the substantial form to being the form of this or 
that particular substance. A substantial form determines a thing to 
exist as this or that species of thing, while the form 1s itself limited by 
inhering in a parcel of matter, ‘Form is made finite by matter, insofar 
as form, considered m itself, is common to many, but since it 1s 
received in matter it becomes the form of this determinate thing.”“” A 
substance limits its accidental forms to being the accidents of this or 
that particular subject. Aquinas suggests in the above passage that an 
accident suffers a certain diminution in its act or perfection gua bemg 
dependent upon a particular subject. If whiteness as a quality could in 
some manner subsist on its own apart from any subject, Aquinas 


suggests it would somehow have the full perfection its essence allows - 


(purely an illustrative hypothetical example, not one he thinks ever 
happens naturally). 

Finally, the essence of a substance limits the act of existence. The 
essence determines that the substance exist as this or that type of 
species, This curious idea of esse as ‘inhering in’ or ‘received’ in a 


39 Omnis actus alteri innaerens terminationem recipit ex eo in quo est: quia quod. 
in altero est, est in eo per modum recipientis. Actus igitur jn nullo existens nullo 
termnatur: puta si albedo esset per se existens, perfectio albedinis in ea non 
terminaretur, quommus haberet quidquid de perfectione albedinis haberi potest. 
Deus autem est actus nullo modo In alio existens: quia nec est forma in matena, 
ut probatum est [cap. 26, 27], nec esse suum inhaeret alicu: formae naturae, 


cum 1pse sit suum esse, ut supra [cap. 21] ostensum est. Relinguitur ergo Ipsum -~ 


esse infinitum. Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.43. Aqumas develops a similar idea 
of act as limited only by potency m De poteniia q.1 a.2, q.7 a.2 ad 9; Summa 
theotogiae la q.7 a.i-2, q.50 a.2 ad 4, g.75 a.2 ad 1 and 4; Quaestio disputata 
De spirstualibus creaturis a.1; and De substantiis separatis c.3 n.59 and c.6. 
The limitation of act by potency m Aqumas will be exammed m the next 
chapter. 

40 Forma vero fimtur per materiam, mquantum forma, in se considerata, com- 
munis est ad multa: sed per hoc quod recipitur in materia, fit forma determinate 
hutus rel. Summa theologiae la q.7 a.1. See also Summa theotogiae la q.50 a.2 
ad 4 and a.1 of Quaestio disputata De sprritualibus creaturis. 
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limiting essence is mentioned in the first question and article of De 
potentia: 


For the being of man is limited to the species of man, because [the esse] is 
received in the nature of the human essence, and similarly with the esse of a 
horse, or any creature, But, the esse of God, which is not received in anything, 
but 1s unmitigated being (esse purum), 1s not limited to a certain mode of 
perfection of being, but has the totality of being within itself.*? 


Again, Aquinas is using ontological metaphors in speaking of things 
receiving or possessing esse, and he does not mean esse is somehow 
poured or injected into a pre-existing thing like filling into a pie crust. 
What 1s purely in act lacks a species essence relegating that act of 
existence to being of this or that kind. Socrates’ essence constrains 
him to exist as a man and not as a horse or dog. The first cause having 
‘the totality of being within itself conveys that what is productive of 
all genera is not itself subsumed under any particular one. For God to 
lack passive potency is for God not to be subject to the kinds of 
ontological limitations to which creatures are subject. This trans- 
generic quality of the first act 1s also part of what is involved in calling 
God subsistent existence. In addition to pure act, the identification of 
God with existence forms the second pillar of the doctrine of divine 
simplicity, to which we now tum our attention. 


41 Esse enim homumis terminatum est ad hominis speciem, quia est receptum m 
natura specei humanae; et simile est de esse equi, vel cuiuslibet creaturae. Esse 
autem Dei, cum non sit in aliquo receptum. sed esse purum, non limitatur ad 
aliquem modum perfectionis essendi, sed totum esse in se habet. De potentia 
g-La.l. 
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Chapter Four 
God as Subsistent Existence 


The identification of God with the divine act of existence is among the 
more visible claims of Aquinas’s natural theology. It is also recognized 
among philosophers and theologians as a very recondite and contro- 
versial position, particularly in light of the previously seen modern 
analysis of existence. Christopher Hughes refers to the identification of 
God with subsistent existence as ‘perhaps the single most baffling claim 
Aquinas makes about God’.' The position often tempts casual dismissal, 
and sometimes this has much to do with otherwise well-meaning 
readers not grasping the basic import of the position within the 
ontological and semantic framework in which we have been watching 
Aquinas work. It would be a tall order indeed to try to do away with all 
incredulity surrounding the position in a single book chapter. What we 
can set out to do is try to understand Aquinas on his own terms and see 
what can be learned from him; in domg so we can also perhaps cut 
through some common misunderstandings associated with the claim, 
Aquinas’s arguments for the claim will again be a way into an ex- 
amination of its meaning. First, it is worth notmg a few things about the 
role of esse subsistens m light of some of the other major predicates. 


God and ‘Esse’ 


One certainly sees how the very wording of the claim invites mis- 
understanding. What in creatures is always a metaphysical component 
of the substance is in this case identified with the entirety of God. The 
‘est’ in ‘Deus est suum esse’ effects a complete identification of 


| Hughes, On a Comptex Theory of a Simpte God, 4. 
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predicate and subject. Other phrasings of the claim are a bit less direct 
in expressing the identification of God with the individualized divine 
act of existence. For instance, De ente et essentia speaks of God as 
‘esse tantum’, literally, ‘beimg alone’. in the sense of ‘nothing but 
existence’. The identification of God with ‘pure being’, ‘esse purum’, 
is another common locution. Such phrasings could invite the notion of 
a vague pantheism m which God 1s literally all bemgs in existence. 
Places too numerous to list identify God with ‘being itself? (ipsum 
esse), or in fewer cases the more elaborate ‘subsistent being itself 
(ipsum esse subsistens).” These variable phrasings amount to the same 
idea, that God and God’s individual act of existence are said to be 
identical. 

It is often poimted out that ‘Deus est esse’ sees a term for a single 
individual, God, identified with an abstract term, existence, which on 
the face of it looks absurd. The promment twentieth-century logician 
and philosopher, A.N. Prior, some years ago pointed out the gram- 
matically ill-formed and even unintelligible wording: it ‘is just bad 
grammar, a combining of words that fails to make them mean — like 
“cat no six”? ? Grammatical awkwardness or surface unintelligibility is 
not, however, the same as conceptual incoherence, any more than a 
person from northern New England who exclaims of an impressively 
designed automobile ‘that’s wicked cool’ is confusedly ascribing 
moral qualities to the temperature of an inanimate object. When a 
thinker of Aquinas’s depth makes an incoherent-sounding claim, a 
reasonable course 1s to consider whether he means something different 
from whatever we initially think. Aquinas will well acknowledge that 


2 ‘Esse tantum’ occurs twice near the close of chapter 4 and twice again near the 
beginning of chapter 5 of De ente et essentia. In De potentia we find, ‘But, the 
esse of God, since It 1s not received in another, but [is] pure being’. Esse autem 
Dei, cum non sit in aliquo receptum, sed esse purum. De ipotentia q.i a... An 
example of the phrase ‘ipsum esse subsistens’ occurs m the commentary on 
Dionysius’s On the Divine Names, ‘but God alone, who is subsistent being itself”. 
sed solus Deus, qui est ipsum esse subsistens. ¢.5 1.1 n.629, In Librum Beatt 
Dionysii De divinis nommibus expositio, ed. by C. Pera (Rome: Manietti, 1950). 

3 AWN, Prior, ‘Can Religion Be Discussed?’ in Anthony Flew and Alasdair 
Macintyre (eds), New Essays in Philosaphical Theology (London: §.C.M. 
Press, 1955), 5. 
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ascribing pure existence to be the totality of an infinite being 1s to be 
saying something highly irregular, both grammatically and ontolog- 
ically. It 1s important not to gloss over how strange all this initially 
appears, particularly to non-specialist readers. 

One aspect of the position that is not disputed is its umportance 
for his philosophical theology. Starting with this might offer a way of 
entering into an understanding of the claim m tts initial context. 

Once introduced in q.3 a.4 of the opening of Summa theologiae, 
the claim that God is self-subsistent existence or esse subsistens fig- 
ures promimently m argumentation for the predicates of qq.4-11 — 
which, remember, include God’s absolute perfection, goodness, in- 
finity, eternity and unieity.* The frequent appeal to esse subsistens in 
the Summa theologiae in arguments for the various predicates streng- 
thens a tendency already found m Summa contra Gentiles.’ Summa 
theologiae la q.13 discusses how we predicate things of God. Near the 
end of his account of divine predication Aquinas explains that ‘this 
name “He Who 1s” (Qui est) is the most proper name (maxime 
‘proprium nomen) of God’ among all other divine predicates.° He 
reasons that those predications most proper to a thing are ones that 
come closest to expressing, m human terms, a thing’s true essence, 
and that ‘the bemg of God is his very essence itself, Aquinas notes 
here that the name (nomen) ‘does not signify a form, but being itself. 
Whence, since the esse of God 1s His very essence itself, and this is 
true ofno other thing [...] it 1s obvious that among all names this one 


4 Summa theologiae la q.4 a.2 on the absolute perfection of God appeais to God 
as subsistent existence m arguing that all the perfections of creatures pre-exist 
in God, The question on divine goodness (g,6 a.3) sees a similar appeal. God 
being ‘his own subsistent being’ (suum esse subsistens) 1s the sole argument for 
“Whether God is Infinite’ (Utrum Deus sit Infinitus) m q,7 and it also provides 
one of the arguments for divine eternity m q,10 (a.2), The mcommunicability or 
oneness of the divine essence m q.t1 (a.4) also appeals to God as subsistent 
existence. 

5 The Compendium theologiae uses it only m arguments for the oneness of God 
(c.15), outside the doctrine of sumplicity. The lower visibility of esse subsistens 
in this work 1s both curious and not often recognized. 

6 ‘Therefore, this name “He Who is” [Exodus 3:14] is the most proper name of 
God.’ Ergo hoc nomen Qui est est maxime proprium nomen Del. Summa 
theologiae la q.13 a.11. 
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most properly names God’.’ This position is m keeping with Aqui- 
nas*s observations in other contexts that, in the simple grasp of an 


object, the more universal aspects of its reality are known first.” 


Aquinas considers that it is the bemg or existence of something that is 
first grasped about a thing by the intellect. Realizing that there 1s 
something there is in a manner of speaking conceptually prior to a 
grasp of what kind of thing it is or what its distinctive features are, as 
analogously one might observe the approach of a distant object mov- 
ing toward oneself and understand that it is some kind of animal 
before recognizing whether the object is human or not. In this manner, 
being can be thought of as the most fundamental and universal of 
concepts. Being both encompasses and is presupposed by the less 
universal and more determinate concepts, which normally have to do 
with kinds or characteristies. Aquinas understands the latter as being 
variations on existence. Given how he views ‘being’ relative to other 
predicates, Aquinas’s theological employment of the name to express 
the encompassing of all perfections is understandable. ‘Being’ helps 
express on the one hand a certain absence of limitation or particular 
determination, as these are unfitting to what it is to be divine. On the 
other hand, existence is a concept that, in an undifferentiated way, is 
able to express a reality encompassing within itself ‘the act of all acts 
and the perfection of all perfections’, to call upon a phrase usually 
signifying the actus essendi creatures have. Except in this case the 
reality signified truly is at the pinnacle of perfection. 

Commentators do not often mention that esse subsistens, in the 
larger scope of the major divine predicates, is curiously less prominent 
within the doctrine of simplicity than outside of it. We saw that m 
presenting the doctrine, Aquinas consistently derives subsistent exist- 
ence from pure act. Contra Gentiles and the Compendium see God as 
pure act used as one basis for deriving God’s absolute simplicity, and 
the latter argues for esse subsistens. If we look at just the presentation 


7 Non enim significat formam aliquam, sed ipsum esse. Unde, cum esse Dei sit 
ipsa eius essentia, et hoc nulli alii convemat [...] manifestum est quod inter alia 
nomma hoc maxime propre nominat Deum. Summa theologiae la q.13 a.l1. 
See also Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 14.8 q.1 a.1 and 3; Summa contra 
Gentiles 1 c.22; De:potentia q.2 a.1, q.7 2.5, g.10 a.i ad 9. 
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and arguments within the doctrine, pure act 1s closer to being the 
centrepiece than 1s esse subsistens. This makes sense in light of pure 
act as the consummate expression of God’s simplicity. However, in 
respect to the grammar of predication and the relative expressive 
power of various predicates, it is subsistent existence that Aquinas 
thinks best expresses the divine essence. He does so not to be vague or 
pantheistic (or to make an mcoherent claim), but as a kind of ont- 
ological shorthand for expressing the unfathomable and all-encompas- 
sing richness of the divine reality. 

As we did with God as pure actuality, a good way to investigate 
the meaning and import of this difficult claim is by first examining the 
major argumentation for it, which will provide some of the context for 
what Aquinas intends to say by it. Attention is then given to some 
objections that esse subsistens commonly draws. Finally, as with pure 
act, the discussion will tie in esse subsistens with Aquinas’s meta- 
physics of infinity and superabundance. 


Argument from the First Cause 


As we saw with pure act, the position that God 1s subsistent existence 
flows from a particular conception of what it is to be a first cause. The 
Summa theoiogiae gives the following argument: 


First, because whatever is in something which 1s outside the essence of it must 
be caused either [1] by the principles of the essence, such as a propriative ac- 
cidental consequent of the species (accidentia propria consequentia spectem), 
as risible follows man and is caused by the essential principles of the species; or 
[2] [it is caused] by some exterior thing, as heat mn water is caused by fire. If the 
existence of a thing 1s other than the essence, it must be that the existence of 
this thing elther is caused by something exterior or by the principles of that 
same essence. But, it 1s Impossible that existence be caused by only the 
essential principles of the thing, because no thing 1s sufficient to be the cause of 
its own existence, if its bemg has a cause, Therefore it must be that the being 
whose existence ts other than its essence, has its existence caused by another. 
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Yet, this cannot be said of God because we call God the first efficient cause. It 
is therefore impossible that m God existence be different from his essence.® 


The argument can be formalized as follows: 
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1 Something m a substance that 1s outside (praeter) the es- 
sence is either a) caused by the contents of the essence or b) 
1s efficiently caused by an external agent. 

2 If existence is other (a/iud) than the essence, existence is 
caused either by the essence or by an outside agent. [from 1] 

3 If the essence of something were the cause of its existence, 
the substance would be causing itself to exist. 

4 Nothing causes its own existence. 

5 Existence cannot be caused by the contents of the essence. 
[from 3 and 4] 


Primo quidem, quia quidquid est m aliquo quod est praeter essentiam ems, 
oportet esse causatum vel a principiis essentiae, sicut accidentia propria con- 
sequentia speciem, ut risibile consequitur hominem et causatur ex principiis 
essenhalibus specie1; vel ab aliquo exterion, sicut calor m aqua causatur ab 
igne. Si 1gitur ipsum esse rei sit aliud ab eius essentia, necesse est quod esse 
illus rei vel sit causatum ab aliquo exterion, vel a principiis essentialibus 
e1usdem rei. Impossibile est autem quod esse sit causatum tantum ex principiis 
essentialibus rei: quia nulla res sufficit quod sit sibi causa essendi, si habeat 
esse causatum. Oportet ergo quod illud cuius esse est aliud ab essentia sua, 
habeat esse causatum ab alio. Hoc autem non potest dici de Deo: quia Deum 
dicimus esse primam causam efficientem. Impossibile est ergo quod in Deo sit 
aliud esse, et aliud e1us essentia. Summa theotogiae la g.3 a.4. The second 
argument m Summa theotogiae \a q.3 a.4 argues from the absence of potency in 
God to the absence of a composition of essence and existence. The third 
argument is similar to the first, but uses different language. It says that if 
existence is not the whole of God’s essence then God has existence by 
‘participation’ (esse per paticipationem), by which Aquinas means that God’s 
existence would be derivative. God’s essence would literally ‘partake’ m 
existence as opposed to causmg the existence of all else. Aqumas 1s not speak- 
ing of a Platonic participation m the sense of God imitating something else as 
God’s exemplary cause, 






ce eee eee ire amen ocean naman 


A great deal of the Platonic-sounding language found in Aqumas describes... 


a process or situation properly translatable into the concepts of Aristotelian 
causation and Aqumas’s own model of explanation. 





6 If existence is other than the essence, it is caused by some- 
thing else. [from 2 and 5] 

7 As the first cause, God’s esse cannot be caused by some- 
thing else. 

8 In God existence does not differ from essence. [from 6 and 7] 


Whatever 1s ‘outside’ (praeter) or an addition to the essence 1s either 
caused by the essence or caused by another substance. The idea of 
causation here 1s m line with the idea of something bemg dependent 
upon something else for its existence. Aqumas 1s not talking strictly 
about a process of efficient causation m which something generates 
some other item that then exists independently of its originating cause. 
Aquinas rejects existence as something that could be outside the 
essence but could emanate from it, like a necessary accident. This 1s to 
be self-caused and Aquinas does not refer to God as self-caused 
(causa sui). It would be as if the essence were ontologically prior to its 
own actuality and generating itself into existence in a kind of 
ontologicai bootstrapping maneuver.’ The first cause 1s of such a 
nature, that of a being the existence of which 1s ontologically nec- 
essary, so that the very question of what causes it to exist (internally 
or externally) 1s viewed as no longer a reasonable one; Aqumas would 
say it simply does not apply in this case. In any case, smce God’s 
existence 1s neither self-generated nor externally caused, Aquinas 
thinks it stands to reason that essence and existence are identical. 

The first premise assumes that anything outside the essence is 
caused. The idea appears to be that any non-essential limited aspect of 
something depends on the whole object existing m order to be in 
existence. The second premise assumes that existence has to be either 


9 John Morreall objects to the notion of God as self-explanatory, ‘The only way 
in which it seems a bemg could account for itself in the way it would have to m 
an explanation of the existence of everything, would be for it to be its own 
cause.’ Analogy and Talking about God, 80. This suggests a false dilemma, as 
if the only alternative to being caused by another is some absurd selfigenerating 
process in which a bemg 1s both a cause and effect of itself. By ‘self- 
explanatory’ Aquinas does not mean literally self-caused. He has m mmd 
something that 1s of such a nature that the very question or concept of causation 
(internal or external) is not really applicable. 
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identical with the whole essence or be something outside of it. This 
appears hasty. Why could not the esse either be joined to the essence 
or even be embedded in it? To take an example from Aquinas, being 
rational is of the essence of humanity but 1s not the whole essence.’° 

Another version of this same argument m Summa contra Gentiles 
(c.22) sheds some light on the matter. It looks at three options for how 
existence can stand toward a non-identical essence: 


[Esse] must be that [1] the esse in some way depends on the essence, or [2] both 
are from another cause, or [3] the essence [is caused] by the esse. The first two 
options are contrary to the nature of that which is through itself a necessary 
bemg (per se necesse esse) [...] From the third option it follows that the 
quiddity 1s added accidentally to the thing which 1s through itself a necessary 
being, because everything following from the esse of the thing 1s accidental to 
it, and, thus, 1s not its quiddity. Therefore, God does not have an essence that 1s 
not his esse."? 


The third option is not mentioned in the previous version. If esse were 
one feature among others within the divine essence, the esse becomes 
a necessary being im its own right, as Aquinas notes in finishing the 
argument: 


Therefore this essence 1s accidentally related to that which 1s of itself a 
necessary bemg (per se necesse esse), and therefore 1s not the quiddity of it. 
But, that which 3s of itself a necessary bemg 1s God. Thus, [that essence] is not 
the essence of God, but some essence posterior to God.” 


10 Anthony Kenny wonders why existence cannot just be of the essence mstead of 
identical with it, ‘Moreover, there 1s a difference between saying that existence 
1s essential to God and saying that in God existence and essence are identical.’ 
Aquinas on Beimg, 44. 

11 oportet quod vel esse hujusmodi dependeat ab essentia; vel utrumque ab causa, 
vel essentia ab esse. Primo duo sunt contra rationem ejus quod est per se nec- 
esse esse, [...] Ex tertio vero sequitur quod illa quidditas accidentaliter advenit 
ad rem quae per se necesse est esse: quia omne quod sequitur ad esse rel, est e1 
accidentale. Et sic non ems quidditas. Deus igitur non habet essentiam, quae 
non sit suum esse. Summa contra Gentiles 1¢.22. 

12 Ergo illa essentia se habet accidentaliter ad id quod est per se necesse esse, Non 
ergo quidditas es. Hoc autem quod est per se necesse esse, est Deus. Non 
igitar illa est essentia Det, sed aliqua essentia Deo posterior. Summa contra 
Gentiles 1 c.22. Etienne Gilson observes im this regard, ‘God exists in virtue of 
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Aqumas does not mean a logically or a prion necessary being. He 
means one that 1s uncaused and self-explanatory m the manner just 
explained and also in the previous chapter. The basic idea here is that 
esse can only be related to something as actualizing it. As a com- 
ponent it 1s singular and unique to an individual. A substance can have 
many types of accidents, but it cannot have multiple acts of existence 
simultaneously or in succession. Existence is not a formal charac- 
teristic like white or round. The actuality of a being does not as it were 
mix or go together with formal characteristics in the way that these 
characteristics group together, say, under the rubric of all being of the 
essence of something. Aquinas is arguing that existence could never 
be just a ‘part’ of the essence in the way that rationality can be of the 
human essence. If esse were hypothetically of the contents of the 
essence without beimg the entirety of the essence, then this, Aquinas 
thinks, would be as if the whole of the essence would depend for its 
existence on the esse that is a part of the essence. God would not be a 
genuine first cause m the sense of the whole of God being the 
unconditioned condition of all else. The esse or the actuality of a thing 
is by nature both distinct from other components and formal charac- 
teristics, and it is prior to them in the order of ontological dependence. 

The argumentation leaves Aquinas with the conclusion that 
existence is not other than essence in God. The interesting question is 
what it means to call God esse subsistens, and it will help here to 
contrast it with what the divine existence is not. 


Himself (per se) im an absolute sense, that is to say as Beng, He enjoys 
complete mdependence not only as regards everything without but also as 
regards everything within Himself.” The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy 
{Gifford Lectures 1931-1932), trans. by A.H.C. Downes (New York: Charles 
Scribner‘s Sons, 1940), 54. 
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Subsistent Being and Created Being 


Aquinas does not want his readers to think of subsisting esse in the - 


way one might view the existence of created things. One can easily be 
misied into thinking that Aquinas takes the limited actuality of 
creatures and simply expands it to divine proportions. Assuming the 
only coherent way of predicating existence 1s as a second-level 
predicate of concepts will similarly yield a less than helpful reading. 
Aquinas acknowledges that the full import of this claim extends far 
beyond the human ability to conceive of the reality the claim signifies, 
This 1s not to excuse shrouding the position in a woolly mysticism in 
order to avoid criticism. It does suggest Aquinas will have us rec- 
ognize that we need to look for a plausible articulation of the position 
while at the same time recognizing a situation that bumps up against 
the limits of what can and cannot be expressed in ontological and 
theological language. 

We can start with some problems commonly mentioned in the 
literature, Christopher Hughes speaks for many philosophically-mmded 
readers of Aquinas when he observes that existence lacks the kind of 
ontologicai heft one associates with a substanding entity: 


Although there 1s something more to Socrates than Socrates’ existence, there is 
nothing more to God than His existence. In that case, it looks as though God 
wil] just exist, because there will not be anything m Him over and above His 
existence, {...] But it seems clear that nothing subsistent could be just existent: a 
merely subsistent existence 18 too thin to be possible,” 


We always experience particular objects as existing. Nowhere in 


experience do we encounter just existence itself, The existing bemgs — 


we encounter involve the existence of cats, trees and frying pans. It is 
not something we expect could subsist on its own, as Anthony Kenny 


13. Hughes, On a Complex Theory of a Simpie God, 22. Hughes’s objection that 


“mere subsistent existence is too thin to be possible’ is later reaffirmed as his.-~ 


studied conclusion, 57-9. Keith Ward observes of this view, ‘the sort of being 
that exists when God exists is simply existence’, m Zhe Concept of God 
(Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1974), 157. 
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notes, ‘if told simply that Flora zs, I am not told whether she is a girl 
or a goddess or a cyclone, though she may be any of these. But God’s 
esse 18 esse which permits no further specification. Other things are 
men or dogs or clouds, but God is not anything, he just 1s’ '4 Unlike, 
say, the property of being blue or curved, having existence does not 
seem to add any determination to a substance. How then, can a God, 
who 1s said to enjoy a full range of maximized perfections, be said to 
Just exist, as seems to be the case when stating ‘God 1s his existence’ 
(Deus est suum esse)? 

The line of objection here might be articulated in three steps. 
First, it seems that 1) existence is something substances at best have or 
do, not are. And this assumes one is even willing to consider predi- 
cating existence is more than just stating the fact that some thing or 
things exist. 2) The reason for this is that existence is too common and 
indeterminate to be a definite thing; it is common to all things and 
individuates none of them. 3) Consequently, it seems the last thing a 
God of infinite power and perfection could be is just existence, period. 
This might even suggest a full-blown Platonism. Aquinas is taking a 


14 Kenny, Aguinas on Bemg, 58. A similar passage later on considers the 
application of this problem to the matter of God being ipsum esse subsistens: 
“Secondly, if a sentence containing a predicate after “is” indicates a subject to 
be a certain way, then the sentence containing “is” with no addition indicates a 
subject to be in no way. Once agam, the consideration of [God’s| pure esse 
seems to lead us to a void.’ Aguinas on Being, 112. On p.106 we find: ‘My 
being 1s being human, Stigger’s being 1s being a dog, but God’s being is just 
being, full stop.’ Given this particular understanding of wbat Aquinas means by 
ipsum esse subsistens, Kenny not surpnsingly concludes at the end of his study 
of existence in Aquinas that he finds ‘Aquinas’ theory of God as subsistent 
existence to be nothing but sophistry and illusion’, Aquinas on Being, 194, His 
assessment expands upon similar conclusions about Aquinas in earlier works, 
particularly the analysis of existence in Aquinas in his Aquinas (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1980), 49-60, Another work of his, on the five arguments for 
God’s existence m Aqumas, notes: “‘To be,” so understood, seems to be the 
thinnest possible kind of predicate; to be, so understood, is to have that attribute 
which 1s common to mice and men, dust and angels. This attribute, being 
common to every substance, could hardly constitute the particular essence of 
any subject.’ The Five Ways, 91-2. Kenny offers admirably developed versions 
of the kinds of objections to esse subsistens commonly found in analytically- 
oriented critiques of Aquinas’s position. 
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mere abstraction, namely, existence, and turning it into an individual. 
He then posits it as subsisting in some pure unadulterated form 
removed from all else. 

A basic shortcoming with this line of objection 1s that, as noted at 
the start of this section, it assumes esse subsistens is no more than a 
rarified and writ-large version of the ordinary act of existence that 
creatures have. The failed image here is that of the existence of 
ordinary things abstracted and then sprawled infinitely, as if Aquinas 
means God is imagined to be a giant, thin ball of undifferentiated 
energy of utterly no determinate character whatsoever. Aquinas 
speaks of the reception of existence from God as analogous to an 
active, infusing power. This in part is why he calls it an actus essendi, 
to draw us away from the language or umaginings of stasis. However, 
we know from previous discussion in the chapter on composition that 
Aquinas is not literally speaking of existence as a dynamic activity or 
something things do along the lines of performing an action. 

Aquinas in fact views subsisting existence as something of a very 
different order from its created counterpart.’® He characterizes some 
fundamental differences between created and divine acts of existence 
in chapter 26 of Contra Gentiles (Book 1), which bears the heading 
‘That God is not the formal being of all things’ (Quod Deus non est 
esse formale omnium). He first describes a collective concept of the 
formal being (esse formale) common to all creatures: 


Furthermore, that which 1s common to many 1s not [subsisting] outside the 


many, except only in reason. Just as animal is not something outside of Socrates 
and Plato and other [particular] animals, except in the itellect, which ap- 
prehends the form stripped (expoliatam) of all individuating and specifying 
[characteristics]. [...] Therefore, much less 1s common bemg (commune esse) 
something outside all existing things, except in the intellect alone. If therefore 


15 Aqumas explams the distinction between esse commune, the collective exist- ” 


ence of creatures abstractly considered by a mind, and self-subsistent existence, 
m various places. Among the more accessible of these discussions are De ente 
et essentia c.5; Summa contra Gentiles I ¢.26, Ti c.52; De potentia q.7 a.2 ad2 
and 4; and Summa theologiae la q.3 a.4 ad 1. 
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God is common being, God will not be any existing thing, except what is in the 
intellect alone. !® 


Aquinas holds that the mind can consider all created acts of existence 
in abstraction from their mdividual substances and consider them as 
one thing. Esse commune so considered lacks the determination af- 
forded by the accidental and substantial forms (and other components) 
of a substance. However, esse commune involves only an intellectual 
consideration; the collective notion of existence is a mere being of 
reason, as in fact every created act of existence 1s individuated in a 
particular substance. Moreover, Aquinas is above all not indulging in 
a facile pantheism in which God literally is all things.'” 

Uncreated existence 1s of a character that precludes any addition 
to it, as it subsists in reality. Chapter 26 of Contra Gentiles explains: 


Because that which 1s common 1s specified or individuated by addition, they 
thought that divine being to which no addition is made to be not some proper 
being, but the esse common to all things. They did not consider that what 1s 
common or universal cannot exist without addition, but 1s [only] considered 
without addition. [...] Also, although the universal 1s considered without 
addition, 1t 1s not without the receptability of addition. [...] But, divine esse 18 
without addition, not only in thought but also i reality (rerum natura); and not 
only without addition, but atso without the receptability of addition.’® 


16 Adhuc, Quod est commune multis, non est aliquid praeter multa nisi sola 
Yatione: sicut anvmal non est aliud praeter Socratem et Platonem et alia ammalia 
nisi intellectu, qui apprehendit formam animalis expoliatam ab omnibus m- 
dividuantibus et specificantibus [...] Multo igitur minus et ipsum esse commune 
est aliquid praeter omnes res existentes nisi in mtellectu solum. Si igitur Deus 
sit commune esse, Deus non erit aliqua res existens nisi quae sit in intellectu 
tantum. Summa contra Gentiles 1 ¢.26. 

17 __ If God truly encompasses all existence, then 1t might seem to follow that either 
whatever exists 1s just God or else it is all other things, and obviously the latter 
must be the case. Such an approach to esse subsistens 1s noted by I. Weeks m 
‘A Disproof of the Existence of God’, Sophia 29, no.3 (1990): 21-8, 

18 —Quia enim id quod commune est per additionem specificatur vel individuatur, 
aestimaverunt divinum esse, cui nulla fit additio, non esse aliquod esse proprium, 
sed esse commune omnium; non considerantes quod id quod commune est vel 
universale sme additione esse non potest, sed sine additione consideratur. [...] 
Licet etiam cogitetur umversale absque additione, non tamen absque recept- 
ibilitate additionis. [...] Divmum autem esse est absque additione non solum in 
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Common being is without the addition of any determining factors only 
in thought, where a collective concept of all created acts of existence 
intellectually prescinds from the determinate forms, essences and 
other ontological components that accompany the actuality of each 
individual creature. Yet such a ‘thin’ notion of existence never 
actually subsists anywhere. Esse commune is at most a being of reason 
for Aquinas, and the charge of Platonism is not warranted (unless one 
wants to similarly charge other ontologies recognizing purely mind- 
dependent metaphysical constructs). The same goes for taking a slice 
of this undifferentiated existence and having it stand in for God, which 
appears to be what a number of critics have in mind when they think 
of esse subsistens as an impoverished and Platonized version of 
created existence. 

By saying divine esse does not admit of any additions, Aquinas 
calls attention to it as a superabundant self-subsisting esse that pre- 
cludes any further actualization. Thus, it is in a way correct to say God 
as pure esse lacks properties or any substantive character, but only if 
by this one means that God lacks the limited and divided features, 
aspects, or components that creatures have. It 1s one thing for Aquinas 
to claim that God does not fall under the categorization of limited 
species or genera; it 1s quite another to conclude he means that God is 
absolutely mdeterminate actuality m the sense of being incomplete 
and lacking m any character. 

Aquinas 1s clear that the concept of the divine esse applymg here 
is that of a self-sufficient and superabundant plenitude, as he relates in 
De ente et essentia: 


Similarly, although God is existence alone (esse tantum) it 1s not necessary the 
other perfections and excellences be wanting. Rather, God has the perfections 
which are m every genus. [...] But, he has these in a more excellent way than all 
other things, because in him they are one, while m others had diversely. And 
this 1s because all these perfections belong to him according to his simple esse. 


cogitatione, sed etiam in rerum natura: nec solum absque additione, sed etiam 
absque receptibilitate additioms. Summa contra Gentiles I c.26. 
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Just as if something could by one quality effect the operations of all qualities, it 
would have all qualities m that one, so too, God in his esse has all perfections.!? 


How Aquinas arrives at this is not difficult to see. His model of 
explanation demands a self-explanatory and therefore simple first 
cause. If the first cause has to be utterly simple, then Aquinas must 
identify it with a single self-subsisting metaphysical principle, and it 
must be one that can qualify as pure actuality. As the ‘act of all acts’, 
existence is the natural choice. It is that which makes possible the 
existence of all else. Esse is never a potency to an act. Of all the 
components, existence is Aquinas’s natural choice to ‘expand’, as it 
were, into the role of a truly unbounded plenitude and infinite per- 
fection on which all else depends for its existence. Esse subsistens, 
then, reflects the very parameters of Aquinas’s ontology in com- 
bination with his model of explanation. 

Aquinas 1s able to hold this position by stretching the concept of 
existence to signify both an infinite positive reality as well as that 
actuality common to dust and angels. This 1s not simply a matter of 
taking an individualized act of existence that a creature has and 
reifying it to divine proportions. A more sophisticated line of philo- 
sophical reasoning 1s invoived. Let us look into the matter by way of a 
lengthy passage in Summa theologiae Ia q.13 a.11, titled ‘Whether the 
name “He Who Is” is the most appropriate name for God’ (uirum hoc 
nomen, qui est, sit maxime nomen Dei'proprium): 


It must be said that there are three reasons the name ‘gui est’ 1s the most 
appropriate name for God. First, on account of its signification, for tt does not 
signify any particular form, but rather existence itself. Whence since the 
existence of God is his essence, and since this 1s true of nothing else, as shown 
above [...] Second because of its universality (universalitatem). All other names 


19 — Similiter eclam quamvis sit esse tantum non oportet quod defictant perfectiones 
relique et nobihtates. imo habet Deus perfectiones que sunt in omnibus gen- 
eribus [...] set habet.eas modo excellentiori ceteris rebus, quia in eo unum sunt 
sed m aliis diversitatem habent. Et hoc est quia omnes ille perfectiones 
convemunt sibi secundum suum esse simpiex; sicut si aliquis per unam 
qualitatem posset efficere operationes omnium qualitatum, in ilia una qualitate 
omnes qualitates haberet, ita Deus 1n ipso esse suo omnes perfectiones habet. 
De ente et essentiac.5. 
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are either less general [i.e., broadly applicable| or, if convertible with it, they 
add something above the meaning at least according to its« conception 
(rationem), and hence they [do so] in a way which informs and determines the 
original sense [in a restrictive way]. Now m this life our intellect cannot know 
the essence of God itself, but whatever mode of determming what it 
understands about God, it falls short of what God 1s m himself. And for this 
reason, the less determinate [the names] are, the more universal and absolute, so 
the more properly they are predicated of God by us. Whence Damascene says 
that ‘He Who Is’ is the principle of all names applied to God, for com- 
prehending all in itself, it has being itself as an infinite and indetermmate sea of 
substance, Now by any other name some mode of substance Is determined, but 
‘He Who Is’ determines no mode of being, but 1s [openly] indeterminate to all, 
For this reason, it denominates the wfinife ocean of substance, Third, it 1s 
appropriate in its consignification [i.e., tense], for it signifies present existence, 
and this is said most appropriately of God, whose bemg knows no past or 
future, as Augustine says in De Trinitate ve 


Respondeo dicendum quod hoc nomen qui est tnplici ratione est maxime 
proprium nomen Dei, Prmo quidem, propter su significationem, Non enim 
significat formam aliquam, sed ipsum esse, Unde, cum esse Dei sit ipsa e1us 
essentia, et hoc nulli alii convemat, ut supra ostensum est [...] Secundo, propter 
ems untversalitatem, Omnia enim alia nomina vel sunt mmus communia; vel, si 
convertantur cum ipso, tamen addunt aliqua supra ipsum secundum rationem; 
unde quodammodo informant et determinant ipsum. Intellectus autem noster 
non potest ipsam Dei essentiam cognoscere m statu viae, secundum quod in se 
est, sed quemcumque modum determmet circa id quod de Deo intelligit, deficit 
a modo quo Deus m se est. Et ideo, quanto aliqua nomma sunt minus deter- 
munata, et magis communua et absoluta, tanto magis propne dicuntur de Deo a 
nobis, Unde et Damascenus dieit quod principalius omnibus quae de Deo 
dicuntur nominibus, est qui est, totum enim m seipso comprehendens, habet 
ipsum esse velut quoddam ‘pelagus substantiae infinitum ei mdeterminatum. 
Quolibet enim alio nomine detenninatur aliquis modus substantiae rei, sed hoc 
nomen qui est nullum modum essendi determinat, sed se habet indetermmate ad 
omnes; et ideo nominal ipsum pelagus substantiae mfinitum. Tertio vero, ex 
eius consignificatione. Significat enim esse in praesenti, et hoc maxime propne 
de Deo dicitur, cums esse non novit praetentum vel futurum, ut dicit Augus- 
tinus in V de Trin. De Trinitate V. See also Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 
14.8 g.1 a1 and 3; Depotentia q.2 a.1, q.7 a.5, 9.10 a.1 ad 9, The above quoted 
Passage 1s in a Way an understatement. In a more strongly worded passage 
De:potentia q,7 a.7 (ad 2 of 2nd Senes), creatures are said to be ‘incomparably 
deficient’ in comparison with the mfimte essence of God. 





When Aquinas speaks of being without addition, he means a bemg 
that 1s, metaphysically speaking, maximal perfection that cannot be 
further actualized m any way. This does not exclude the addition of 
other predicates in addition to ‘esse’, in ‘Deus est suum esse’, pro- 
vided they are compatible with infinite perfection. ‘Esse’, despite 
bemg a term normally connoting abstraction, signifies something that 
in this divme context is a being. The ultimate signification of ‘esse’ in 
‘Deus est suum esse’ is not an abstract entity, even if the terms used 
seem to connote this.”! Despite its normally signifying an inhering act 
of existence, in this case it signifies a subsistent one. Moreover, all 
positive predicates of God ultimately signify the undivided entirety of 
what God 1s, but all such predicates immediately signify human 
concepts that fall short of God’s infinite perfection, just as we can 
form mental images somewhat true of an ocean, but none of them 
really come close to capturing its sheer immensity. Thus, God is an act 
of existence also identifiable with a host of other non-diminishing 
perfections, such as ‘good’ and ‘wise’ and the like, just as analogously 
a spaniel is “a being’, but also can bear the predicates of ‘animal’, 
‘dog’ and ‘spaniel’ and so on, 

Aquinas favours the predication of ‘esse’ because it is a term 
whose meaning suggests a high degree of generality. De potentia (q.7 
a.2 ad 9) notes esse to be ‘the act of all acts and because ofithis the 
perfection of all perfections’ (esse est actualitas omnium actuum, et 
propter hoc est perfectio omnium perfectionem). It also suggests the 
absence of formal determination associated with our other humanly 
derived concepts. We can certainly predicate more than existence to 
God. However, our concepts are derived from creatures in which all 
perfections are limited, divided, and inhering in them. Thus our con- 


21 Some think that the identification of God with his act of existence makes God 
something akin to a property instance of existence and this makes God ont- 
Ologically posterior to a property or feature more fundamental than himself, 
namely, being or existence. Thomas Morris raises this objection in Anselmian 
Explorations (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 103. For 
Aquinas, God is maximal existence. We are not dealing with a limited instance 
among many of a generic feature. We also know from previous discussions that 
in Aquinas’s ontology, universal properties do not exist in abstraction from 
their mstances, except as conceived in a mind. 
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cepts will signify in a manner connoting these limitations as if 
inappropriately applying to God, and their multiplication becomes less 
and less appropriate to God as we employ more and more of them. 
(Such a phenomenon will be more fully treated m the discussion of 
divine predication.) The relative openness and lack of diminishing 
qualification associated with ‘esse’, in comparison with predicates 
normally signifying features or accidents inhering in things, makes 
‘esse’ the most appropriate positive, non-relational predicate ascribed 
to God. ‘God is his act of existence’ can translate as God 1s pure 
actuality and maximal perfection best (if very incompletely) expres- 
sible as an infinite ocean of existence.” 

This application of the concept of existence 1s not to be under- 
stood as imposing a kind of dull, monochromatic, and limited uni- 
formity that both a) captures the entirety of God and thus b) rules out 
all other conceptualizations. It is correct to say that God has no 
properties or features in the sense of limited, determmate accidental 
forms. Yet a vacuous absence of perfection 1s another matter entirely, 
and our examination of the above passage from Summa theologiae 
shows that Aquinas ciearly has the opposite in mind. Part of what gets 
in the way of understanding this 1s that 1n our experience, richness 1s 
associated with complexity and simplicity with dullness, just as when 
the idea of immutability arises, people unmediately imagine a static 
and inert physical object. Similarly a quantity of a single, uniform 
kind of stuff, such as a pile of sand or coal, seems of less interest or 
value than, perhaps, a trained elephant or a human being of myriad 
talents. Maximal perfection, however, encompasses both the ont- 
ological extremes of valued richness as well as simplicity. In this way 
divine matters turn the generalizations from our ordinary experience 
and our limited imaginings on their heads. Properly translated, esse 
subsistens 1s daunting 1n its ontological implications, but not at all 


22  Chnstopher Hughes at one point entertams that Aquinas might be saying that 
subsistent existence 1s (as Hughes puts it) a kind of ‘simple and super rich 
property’ which can m its unity exemplify or correspond to multiple perfections 
found in creatures. On a Complex Theory of a Simpte God, 85. God 1s of course 
not literally a hypostatized property or abstract umversal, and Aquinas never 
mnplies this. 
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obviously ill-formed.” The fullness of what this invoives cannot be 
imagined, and at.best can be only very imperfectly conceived. How- 
ever, to claim this situation 1s utterly inconceivable m any coherent 
fashion 1s to assume quite a bit, and the ways in which we have seen 
philosophers commonly think it 1s incoherent have shown to be off the 
mark with regard to what Aquinas thinks. 

The doctrine of esse subsistens, then, speaks of existence in a 
very different way from the existence that Aquinas attributes to 
creatures, What would an infinite God have in common with the act of 
existence that creatures have? Might the use of ‘esse’ to cover God 
and created existence just be using the same word to cover the 
ontological equivalent of apples and oranges? This brings us to issues 
involving Aquinas’s views on divine predication, and an attempt at 
responding will have to wait for now. We have, however, already 
glimpsed some essentials about how Aquinas handles the matter. In 
divine causation of creatures, all effects share their actuality or 
existence with the first cause: 


Now all created causes have in common one effect which is being (esse). |...] 
Therefore, there must be some superior cause of all by virtue of which they all 
cause esse, and the proper effect of which 1s esse. And this cause 1s God. 
Moreover, the proper effect of any cause proceeds from it according to a 
similituae of its nature. Therefore, 1t must be that esse 1s the substance or nature 
of God. 


23 Kenny objects, ‘When we say, of anything but God, that it 1s, we mean that for 


some F (to be specified in a particular case) 1t is F; when we say of God that he 
1s, we mean the same except that no predicate may be substituted for the F that 
occurs in the formula. God isn’t anything of any kind, he just 1s. But this is 
surely nonsense. For the only meanmg that attaches to a formula such as “God 
1s F” is that if you substitute a genume predicate for the dummy letter F, you 
will get a meanmegful sentence. If you forbid such a substitution, you must 
delete the varlable letter (which is, as it were, a permission to make a sub- 
stitution), and you are left simply with “God is...”, which is yust an incomplete 
sentence. So interpreted, the incommunicable name, as we saw 1n chapter 2, 
seems to be just an ill-formed formula.’ Aquinas on Being, 110-11. The 
assessment reappears m the concluding pages of the work (pp.193~4). For 
further discussion see Appendix. 


24  Omnes autem causae creatae communicant in uno effectu qui est esse. [...] 


Oportet ergo esse aliquam causam superiorem omnibus cums virtute omnia 
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Every effect in some manner resembles, or at least bears traces off its 
cause. God 1s the universal, per se cause of all existence. Con- 


sequently, esse must be the essence of God. Aquinas, with Aristotle,” 


holds that the form of an effect must m some manner pre-exist 1n its 
efficient cause, ‘Since every agent acts inasmuch as it 1s actual, and 
consequently produces ts like; the form ofithe thing produced must in 
some manner be in the agent: albeit in different ways’.”” He does not 
mean the form literally exists in the cause. Aquinas is ofithe mmd that, 
whatever determination an effect receives from its cause(s), it will in 
some manner reflect the character of the cause(s) involved. After all, 
the character ofithe agent(s) explains why the effect is the way it is. 
Aquinas thus reasons that, with respect to existence, creatures must 
resemble the essence of God as the proper cause of their existence. We 
should note that he does not try to articulate what this similarity 
specifically involves, only shar it 1s the case. The chapter on divine 
predication will say more about the resemblance of creatures to God, 
Another way that Aquinas connects created and divine existence 1s 
through his previously noted theory ofiinfinity and limitation. 


Infinite Esse 


In every case of ontological composition, every act is limited or 
determined by a distinct potency. To this Aquinas adds the stronger 
claim that any actuality, in the order in which it is an act, can only fail 
to reach its full actualization by reception in a distinct potency: 


causent esse, et clus esse sit proprius effectus. Et haec causa est Deus. Proprius 
autem effectus cuuslibet causae procedit ab ipsa secundum sunilitudem suae 
naturae. Oportet ergo quod hoc quod est esse, sit substantia ver natura Dei, De 
potentia q.7 a2. 

25 Cum omne agens agat im quantum actum est, et per consequens agat aliqualiter 
simile; oportet formam facti aliquo modo esse in agente: diversimode tamen. 
De potentia q.7 a5, 
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Again, every act inhermg m another 1s terminated (ferminatum recipii) by that 
[potency] in which it is; because that which 1s m another 1s in it according to the 
mode of the one receiving. Therefore, an act existmg m nothing is terminated 
by nothing.” 


This is surprising. An accidental form falls short ofi its maximal 
perfection because it inheres in a substance. A substantial form 1s 
limited to being the form ofithis or that particular substance because it 
1s received in prime matter. Hach angel constitutes its own species or 
kind, according to Thomas; the substantial form has its own indi- 
vidualized act of existence. However, every creature 1s finite by virtue 
of its act of existence being limited to an essence ofi one kind as 
opposed to another, ‘It must be said every creature is finite absolutely 
(simpliciter) insofar as its being 1s not subsisting absolutely, but is 
limited to some nature to which it belongs.’”’ From here, Aquinas 
argues that an actus essendi not received in an essence will be an act 
unlimited in the highest order of act there is, namely, in the order of 
existence, In an argument for the infinity of God, Aquinas understands 
existence as not limited to this or that essence as definitive of what it 
1s to be absolutely infinite: 


Whence it 1s clear that God is infinite, which can be seen m this way. For the 
being ofi man is limited to the species of man, because it 1s contained in the 
nature of the human species and similarly with the bemg of a horse, or any 
other creature. For the being of God 1s not received in anything, but 1s pure 
existence (esse purum), not limited to some mode of perfection, but having the 
totality of being in himself." 


26  Amplius. Omnis actus alteri inhaerens terminationem recipit ex eo in quo est: 
quia quod in altero est, est m eo per modem recipientis. Actus igitur m nullo 
existens nullo terminatur. Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.43. 

27 Dicendum quod omnis creatura est’finita simpliciter, inquantum esse ers non 
est absolute subsistens, sed limitatur ad naturum aliquam cui advenit, Summa 
theotogiae Ia q.50 a.2 ad 4. 

28 Esse emm hominis terminatum est ad hominis speciem, quia est receptum in 
natura specei humanae; et simile est de esse equi, vel cutuslibet creaturae. Esse 
autem Dei, cum non sit m aliquo receptum, sed esse purum, non limitatur ad 
aliquem modum perfectionis essendi, sed totum esse in se habet. De potentia 
q.t a.1. The underlying idea here of the essence as a kind oficontamer 1s well 
expressed in an argument in a.1 of On Spiritual Creatures for God as subsistent 
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To possess the qualities and perfections proper to one species 1s to 
exclude the possession of other qualities and perfections had by other 


kinds.” Aquinas takes for granted that esse 1s limited only by being” 


combined with a distinct essence. He sees this idea as having the 
corollary that esse as such is not self-limiting. From early on in his 
writings until his Summa theologiae (la q.7 a.1), Aquinas seems Just to 
assume this idea and does not appear to argue for it explicitly” What 
warrants such a view? 


existence: ‘For it 1s obvious that the first being, which 1s God, 1s infinite act, as 
having in itself the entire fullness of being, not contracted to any generic or 
specific nature. Hence, its very existence must not be an existence that 1, as it 
‘were, put into some nature which 1s not its own existence, because thus it would 
be limited to that nature. Hence, we say that God is his own existence.’ 
Manifestum est enim quod primum ens, quod Deus est, est actus infinitus, 
utpote habens in se totam essendi piemtudinem, non contractam ad aliquam 
naturam generis vel speciei. Unde oportet quod ipsum esse ems non sit esse 
quasi inditum alicu: naturae quae non sit suum esse; quia sic fimretur ad i]lam 
naturam. Unde dicimus, quod Deus est ipsum suum esse. Quaestio disputata De 
spiritualibus creaturis a.i, ed. by P. Bazzi (Rome: Mariettt, 1949). 

29 Robert Sokolowski’s observations in this regard are worth noting: ‘Each thing 
is allowed to have its perfections because it is what it 1s, but the very possession 
of such perfections is at the same time the exclusion of the perfections ofiother 
things: a tree 1s not and cannot be a man, a dog is not and cannot be a diamond.’ 
This exclusion is characteristic of all ‘limited’ beings. Their act of existence, 
their esse, 1s confined by what they are, by their essence. to being only this kind 
of existent. 

‘But, God is the sheer act of esse subsistens, the sheer act of existing. He 1s 
not confined to be this kind of thing as opposed to that kind. He is not a “kind” 
of thing at all, oniy sheer esse. Does the unqualified act of esse exctude the act 
of existing as a man? Or the act of existing as an animal? Or the act of existing 
as a tree? In the Thomistic understanding this kind of question 1s inappropriate. 
Between God and creatures there is no exclusion like the exciusion among 
finite beings. [...] Whatever goodness or greatness occurs m creatures occurs 
therefore in an eminent way m God.’ The God of Faith and Reason (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1982), 40-1. 

30 ‘Now that which is the most fonnai ofiail things is being itself, as is obvious 
from the preceding [q.4 a.i ad 3]. Since, therefore, the divine esse is not esse 
received in anything, but [God] is his own subsisting esse, as shown above [q.3 
a4], it 1s manifest that God is mfinite and perfect.’ Illud autem quod est 
maxime formaie omni, est ipsum esse, ut ex superioribus patet. Cum igitur 
esse divinum non sit esse receptum in aliquo, sed ipse sit suum esse subsistens, 
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Aquinas at least appears to have implicit reasons for it; he hints 
at them in an argument for the infinity of God in Summa contra 
Gentiles: 


Again, being itself, absolutely considered, 1s infintte. For it is possible [for esse] 
to be participated by infinite and infinite modes. Therefore, if the being of 
something 1s finite, it must be because that being 1s limited by some other thing, 
which 1s somehow the cause of this being. But, divine esse cannot be caused by 
anything, because it 1s a necessary being through itself: nor is [God’s] esse 
received, since he 1s.his own esse. Therefore, his esse is infinite, and so [God] is 
infinite?! 


Existence enjoys innumerable modalities, both in the number of spe- 
cies and the mdividuais these species subsume. No individual or 
species im our experience exhausts the full capability ofi existence. 
This indicates to Aquinas that no one kind is identical with what esse 
1s m itself, Aquinas goes from this to reasoning that existence ofiitselfi 
1s not limited to one particular mode. Some external factors must be 
responsible for limiting existence. What are the factors? He suggests 
three options: An act of existence is made finite by 1) a prior efficient 
cause determining it to be such, 2) the esse being received in a distinct 
principle limitmg its expression, or 3) both. Aquinas settles for the 
third option. Creatures are caused beings and therefore are limited in 
some way. In addition, a distinct principle formmg a composition with 


ut supra ostensum est, manifestum est quod ipse Deus sit mfimtus et perfectus. 
Summa theologiae la q.7 a.1, For further discussion see Appendix. 

31 Amplius, ipsum esse absolute consideratum infinitum est: nam ab infimitis et 
infinitis modis participari possibile est. Si igitur alicuyus esse sit finitum, oportet 
quod limetur esse illud per aliquid aliud quod sit aliqualiter causa illius esse. Sed 
esse divim non potest esse aliqua causa: quia ipse est necesse esse per seipsum, 
nec esse eyus est receptivum. cum Ipse sit suum esse; ergo esse suum est 
infinitum, et ipse infinttus. Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.43. John Wippei discusses 
this as an implicit argument for holding that esse 1s not selfllimiting m The 
Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 17|-2. See also his more extensive 
discussion of Aquinas’s theory of infinity and Jimitation m ‘Thomas Aquinas and 
the Axiom That Unrecetved Act 1s Unlimited’, Review of Metaphysics 51 (1998), 
533-64. A classic line of argument pursued in this vein 1s that a self-explanatory 
first cause sustaining all else in being is not the sort of thing that other beings can 
limit, nor would it seem to have a reason to limit itself. 
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the act of existence must limit it. No doubt, the argument as it is 


sketched here appears to assume steps not everyone would‘find very 


plausible. 


Perhaps more important than whether the argument seems plaus- ~ 


ible is what it tells us about Aquinas’s views on existence. In the 
absence of outside factors coming mto play, the natural and intrinsic 
state of existence is to be infinite. Because he thought this, one 
implication 1s that infinite existence in Aquinas’s ontology is not 
related to ordinary existence as an isolated aberration. On the contrary, 
every finite act of existence points toward its full and infinite 
expression and 1s thus seen to be in continuity with it. (This is not to 
say infinite esse 1s just the highest notch on a kind of gradual 
continuum; we have seen that it is of another order for Aquinas.) That, 


anyway, is one way to see why Aquinas understands the concept of. 


esse to be legitimately applicable to both the act of existence that 
creatures have as well as to the divine perfection. 

Just as was the case with pure act, understanding God as self- 
subsistent existence looks to the explanatory role of the first cause and 
arrives at an infinite positive reality. Aquinas’s views on causation 
and explanation rule out composition in God but do so in a manner 
affirming God’s overflowing plenitude. Again, his model of explan- 
ation proves to be the bridge among certain fundamental positions in 
natural theology. The doctrine of divine simplicity is grounded in the 


nature of what it is to be a first cause, but it also takes us forward into 


an articulation of God’s infinity and perfection as well as into some of 
the ways this reality can be expressed in language. 

Once Aquinas has the basic steps in place for arguing that God is 
a pure and infinite actuality and existence, the other ways in which 
God is metaphysically non-composite follow relatively easily. 
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Chapter Five 
Absolute Simplicity, Matter and Accidents 


The general arguments for simplicity aim to rule out every kind of 
composition in God, concluding that God is omnino simplex. The 
arguments mostly rely on considerations we have already seen re- 
garding Aquinas’s views on explanation and the nature of the first 
cause. Apart from this, these arguments for omnino simplex — as do 
ones for the absence of matter and accidents in God — still show us 
Aquinas in some of his best articulation of the divine transcendence. 


Absolute Simplicity 


The general arguments for absolute simplicity follow a similar pattern. 
Each cites a different characteristic situation associated with com- 
position. The argument then shows the situation cannot be true of a 
first cause, ruling out the three irreducible modes of composition that 
Aquinas recognizes. The arguments usually cite and rule out in God 
one of four characteristic situations: 


1 Composition involves potency, and there 1s none m God. 

2 A composite is naturally posterior to its component parts, 
but nothing about the first cause is derivative. 

3 Every composite requires a composer uniting the compon- 
ents, and God has no prior cause. 
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4 The goodness or perfection of a composite being derives 


from its components, which cannot be true of the first — 


cause.’ 


Fach argument offers a different vantage pot on the being of God. 
Arguments from the absence of potency are already familiar, and so 
give us a natural starting point. 


Argument from Potency 


Summa theoiogiae includes a neatly compact appeal to pure actuality: 


Fourth, because in every composite there must be potency and act, which 1s not 
m God because either one part is act in respect to another, or at least all the 
parts are as in potency with respect to the whole? 


The version in the Summa Contra Gentiles elaborates a bit more: 


For in every composite there must be act and potency. For several things cannot 
become absolutely one unless something there 1s act and something 1s potency. 
For things m act are not united unless except as [these things] are joined 
together, which are not absolutely one, In them their parts are brought together 
as im potency with respect to the union, since they are united in act after being 
potentially unuable. But in God there is no potency. There is, therefore, not any 
composition in him.” 


1 These four are in the three systematic theological works (Contra Gentiles, 
Compendium theologiae and Summa theologiae) and De 'potentia. Summa 
theologiae Ia q.3 a.7 is an exception to these four approaches. We saw there that 
Aquinas just enumerates the kinds of composition ruled out in the previous 
articles and then declares God to be absolutely sumple. 

2 Quarto, quia m omni composito oportet esse potentiam et actum, quod in Deo 
non est: quia vel una partium est actus respectu altenus; vel saltem omnes 
partes sunt sicut m potentia respectu totius. Summa theologiae Ia q.3 a.7. 

3 Nam im omni composito oportet esse actum et potentiam. Non enim plura 
possunt simpliciter unum fieri, nisi aliquid sit ibi actus, et aliud potentia. Quae 
emm actu sunt, non umuntur nisi quasi colligata, quae non sunt unum sim- 
pliciter. In quibus etiam ipsae partes congregatae sunt sicut potentia respectu 
unioms: sunt enim unitae in actu postquam fuerint m potentia unibiles. In Deo 
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Both versions mvoke two distinct arguments. The first trades on 
composition always mvoiving a complementary relation of act and 
potency between paired components. 

The second states that all ‘parts’ are m potency to the whole 
composite. Since this is a rather curious argument, it 1s worth looking 
at this one first. In what sense are parts in potency to the whoie? The 
operative sense of potency here does not appear to line up with any of 
the usual meanings.’ The Contra Gentiles mentions the parts being 
united ‘after’ they are in potency to beg united; we know that not all 
components exist prior to the composite. Probably the temporal 
language is only figurative. The idea might be that each component 
has its intrmsic constitution modified by bemg part of the whole 
composite.> All the components taken together exercise some m- 


autem nulla est potentia [cap. 16]. Non est igitur m co aliqua compositio, 
Summa contra Gentiles 1 0.16, 

4 Aquinas mentions that components are m potency to the whole composite m the 
commentary on Anstotle’s Metaphysics, but he does not elaborate on what the 
potency involves, In Meiaphysicorum V 1,21 n.1102. Later im the commentary 
(VII 1.16 n.1632-1633) Aquinas also mentions that components of a substance 
can be im potency to being substances m their own nght if the substance 
dissolves. It seems he 1s talking about the material of the substance modifying 
into a different organization of the matter, as when, say, a living being dies and 
decays into other kinds of stuff. For further discussion see Appendix. 

5 Wiliam Norns Clarke offers an interpretation along these lines: ‘In order to 
form a per se unity, without which of course there cannot be one bemg present 
in the meaningful sense of the term, all the lower elements m a composite must 
have the potentiality to be taken over and unified by a single higher act. This 
means that all these lower components must have an nate “plasticity” or 
determmability at the substantial (not merely accidental) level, by which they 
are intnnsically apt to be taken over by a higher principie of unity, without 
being totally destroyed but nonetheless losing their normal autonomy of being 
and action. If they do not undergo this profound modification of surrendermg 
their mner autonomy to a higher unifying principle, then there 1s no reason at all 
to assert that there 1s present anything more than an aggregate or society of 
many things.” “What 1s Most and Least Relevant m the Metaphysics of St 
Thomas Today’, m Explorahons in Metaphysics: Being—God-Person (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1994), i-30, 19. This solution might 
well be close to what Aquinas has m mind. Yet it 1s unclear what the ‘higher 
principle of unity’ involves, and Aquinas would deny that it can be a meta- 
physical item in its own mght. (Aquinas sees the act of existence as the ultimate 
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fluence on each individual item in the substance. The stones com. 
prised in a stone wall undergo compression and are somewhat 
modified by being part of the structure. Still, Aquinas is not clear what 
he means, and fortunately this second argument is not essential for 
carrying the conclusion. Once he establishes pure act (and if one 
accepts this), the absence of composition is immediately implied. 


Argument from the Priority of Parts to the Whole 


This argument for omnino simp{ex from the priority of the parts to the 
whole we know from previous discussion. All components constitute 
prior causes of the whole composite. Aquinas considers them to be 
explanatory conditions of its existence and character. Whether one 
finds such an argument plausible or not has much to do with how 
convincing one finds Aquinas’s larger model of explanation underpin- 
ning this type of argument, and more immediately whether one finds 
convincing Aquinas’s broad construal of what counts as a ‘cause’ or 
condition of something. 

The version of the argument from the priority of components to 
the whole in Summa theologiae speaks of the composite ‘depending’ 
(dependens) on its components: ‘Second, because every composite 1s 
posterior to its components, and depends upon them. However, God is 
the first being, as shown above.’ The version in Contra Gentiles has 
the same idea: ‘Again, every composite is posterior to its components, 
Thus, the first bemg, which is God, is i no way composed.’ 


It will help to provide a little background for the sense of — 


‘priority’ at work here. In commenting on Anstotle’s Metaphysics, 
Thomas points out how the Philosopher reduces the different senses of 
prior and posterior in use in his metaphysics to one general sense: 


basis of the umty of a substance.) Clarke might be onto a plausible mter- » 


pretation, but a clarification of the language here would help his case. 

6 Secundo, quia omne compositum est posterius suis componentibus, et depend- 
ens ex els. Deus autem est prrmum ens, ut supra ostensum est. Summa theo- 
logiae la q.3 a7. Item. Omne compositum posterms est suis componentibus. 
Primum ergo ens, quod Deus est, ex nullis compositum est. Summa contra 
Gentiles 1 ¢.18. For further discussion see Appendix. 
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[Aristotle] concludes that all the modes of prior and posterior can be reduced to 
this last way, and especially the first [way], insofar as 1t was first said 
something can be without the other but not the converse. [...] For 1t is certain 
that what 1s prior does not depend on what Is posterior, but the reverse. Whence 


all prior things can in some way exist without the posterior, and not the 
7 
converse. 


Let us start with one widely regarded notion of ontological priority. 
Suppose X is prior to Y where 1) X is a condition of Y existing and 2) 
X can exist without Y being extant. It is mot the notion of pnority 
Thomas needs in the argument from the priority of the parts. Not all 
components temporally precede the composite or survive its dis- 
solution. This sense of priority is mentioned here to prevent confusion 
with Aquinas’s related but different notion. 

Arguments for divine simplicity in the commentary on the Sent- 
ences of Peter Lombard suggest a notion of the priority of components 
to the composite that better reflects Aquinas’s thinking on this matter. 
The first proof for God’s absolute simplicity m the commentary is a 
version of the argument from the priority of the components to the 
composite: 


On the contrary, every composite is posterior to 1ts components: because the 
more simple is prior in itself, as It 1s added to something for the composition of 
a third thing. But nothing is prior to what is absolutely first. Therefore, since 
God is the first principle he is not composite. 


7 Concludit, quod omnes modi prionis et posterioris possunt reduci ad hos ultimos 
modos, et praecipae prout pmus dicitur quod potest esse sme aliis, et non e 
converso, [...] Constat enim, quod pria non dependent a postericribus, sicut € 
converso, Unde omnia pniora aliquo modo possunt esse sine posterioribus, et 
non e converso. In Metaphysicorum V 1.13 0.953. Christopher Hughes notes 
that the arguments from the priority of parts to the whole m the systematic 
theological works leave ambiguous the senses of pniority and posteriority at 
work. On a Complex Theory of a Simple God, 30-3. Fortunately, Aquinas’s 
views of causation and explanation allow us to extrapolate to a reasonably clear 
sense of what he means, as we see unfolding in the present discussion. 

8 Contra, omne compositum est postertus suis componentibus: quia simplicius 
quam addatur sibi aliquid ad compositionem terrii. Sed primo simpliciter nihil 
est prius. Cum igitur Deus sit primum principium, non est compositus. Scripium 
super libros Senteniiarum 14.8 q.4 a.1. 
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Aquinas does not immediately explain here how ‘the more simple is 
prior in itself” in virtue of combining with something else to produce 
the composite. Does Aquinas mean metaphysical principles just aré 
prior to the whole m virtue of being its components? The point might 
sound either merely trivial or circular. 

Fortunately the next proof in that same solutio of the Sentences 
gives more information: 


Moreover, that which is first in giving existence to all things does not have 
existence depending on another, for what has being depending on another has 
being from another, and nothing of that kind is the first to be giving being. But 
God is the first, giving being to all things. Therefore, his esse does not depend 
on another thing. But, the esse of each and every composite depends on com- 
ponents, by the removal of which things, the esse of the composite 1s abolished 
1n both reality and thought. Therefore, God is not composite. 


This second argument can be read as an elaboration of the reasonmg 
1n the previous one. Composites depend on their components in order 
to be in existence. A substance could not survive the complete re- 
moval of any one of its components. Aquinas thinks Socrates would 
not exist as Socrates if he did not have his essence, esse, prime matter, © 
or substantial form, or if Socrates were not to have any accidents. (He 
has obviously thought about the removal of particular accidents in this 
example.) This is another way of expressing that the components arc © 
causal or determining factors of the existence and character of the 
composite. A previous chapter noted a similar line of argumentation 1n 

Anselm’s Monologion: 


For everything which 1s composite, m order that it subsist, requires the things of «: 
which it is compounded, and owes to them the fact of its existence, because 


9 Praeterea, illud quod est primum dans omnibus esse, non habet esse dependens 
ab alio: quod enim habet esse dependens ab alio, habet esse ab alio, et nullum 
tale est primum dans esse. Sed Deus est prrmum dans oninibus esse. Ergo suum 
esse non dependet ab alio. Sed cujuslibet compositi esse dedendet ex com- 
ponentibus, quibus remotis, et esse compositi tollitur et secundum rem et . 
secundum intellectum. Ergo, Deus non compositus. Scriptum super libros 
Sententiarum 1 4.8 q.4 a.1. 
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whatever it Is, 1t exists through these things, and they do not exist through it, 
and therefore it 1s not at all supreme.'° 


Moreover, the collection of the components is not in itself sufficient to 
explain the existence of the whole composite. Aquinas holds that any 
composite substance and its parts all ultimately depend upon extrinsic 
efficient causes, which takes us to the next type of argument featured. 


Argument from a Prior Composer 


The need for an efficient cause of the composite drives the argument 
from a prior composer: 


Again, every composition needs some composer. For, if there 1s composition, 1t 
is from a plurality [of things]. But, those things which m themselves are many 
cannot be made one unless they are united by some composer. Therefore, if 
God were composite he would have components, for he could not compose 
himself, since nothing 1s its own cause, because it would be prior to itself, 
which is impossible. But, the composer is the efficient cause of the composed. 
Therefore, God would have an efficient cause, and so would not be the first 
cause, which was proved above." 


10 Omne emm compositum, ut subsistat, indiget his ex quibus componitur; et illis 
debet quidem quod est, quia quidquod est, per ilia est; et illa quod sunt, per illud 
non sunt: et idcirco pemitus summum non est. De divmitatis essentia Mono- 
fogium c.17, In D. Gerberon (ed.), Opera omnia, vol.2 of 2 vols (Paris: J.-P. 
Migne, 1863). Moses Maimonides in Part II of The Guide for the Perptexed 
offers a lengthy series of propositions establishing the existence of God. 
Proposition XXI of the series states, ‘A thing composed of two elements has 
necessarily their components as the cause of its present existence. Its existence 
Is not therefore necessitated by its own essence; it depends on the existence of 
its two components and their combination.’ The Guide for the Perplexed, trans. 
by M. Friedlander, 2nd edn (New York: Dover, 1956). The idea that com- 
ponents are (in view of Aquinas’s views on explanation) causes of the existence 
and nature of the composite responds to Christopher Hughes’s query why in a 
first cause there cannot be a composite with parts ‘necessarily bundled 
together’, m On a Complex Theory of a Simple God, 40. 

11 Amplius, Omnis composito indiget aliquo componente: si emm compositio est, 
ex pluribus est; quae autem secundum se sunt piura, in unum non convemunt 
nisi ab aliquo componente uniantur. Si igitur compositus esset Deus, haberet 
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The argument looks unusual at first glance. It might look like com- 
ponents exist temporally prior to the substance and are put together 
like toy building blocks.” . 

The argument makes better sense if we imagine a hypothetically 
composite first cause and then interpret the argument according to 
how Aquinas’s demand for complete explanation would apply in this 
case. Suppose a first cause is composite, but otherwise has no prior 
causes. The components-explain the composite. What explains the 


components? They cannot reciprocally explain each other. This is _. 


circular and thus insufficient. Suppose one explains another, or all the 
others? Aqumas’s model of explanation perhaps points to why this 
would be unsatisfying. There needs to be a reason the components are 
joined together at all. The status of being a first cause reverts to the 
responsible component. Yet a truly self-sufficient first cause does not 
need added components to be what it is. If it has to be joined with 
them, it is not a first cause, Aquinas thinks. If it spontaneously joins 
with other entities, for no reason, then this 1s absurd. Additions to a 
self-explanatory being are ontologically superfluous. More likely, the 


reason the components are together 1s that they need to be. If there are - 


componentem: non enim 1pse seipsum componere posset, quia nihil est causa 


Suis 1ps1us; esset enim prius selpso, quod est impossibile. Componens autem est 


causa efficiens compositi. Ergo Deus haberet causam efficientem. Et sic non 
esset causa prima, quod supra [cap. 13] habitum est. Contra Gentiles I c.18. De 
potentia offers the following version: ‘The second reason is because since 
nothing 1s composite except out of diverse things, which [things] must be united 
by some agent. For diverse things, insofar as they are this way, are not united. 


Now every composite has being, according as those things ofi which it 1s : 


composed are united, Thus, every composite must depend upon a pmor agent. 
Thus, the first being, which 1s God, by which all fnings exist, cannot be 
composed.” Secunda ratio est quia cum compositio non sit nisi ex diversis, Ipsa 
diversa indigent aliquo agente ad hoc quod uniantur. Non enim diversa, 

quantum huiusmodi, unita sunt omne autem compositum habet esse secundum 


quod ea, ex quibus compouitur, untuntur. Oportet ergo quod omne compositum | 


dependeat ab aliquo priore agente. Prmum ergo ens, quod Deus est, a quo sunt 
omnia, Non potest esse compositum. De potentia q.7 a.1. 

12 Chnstopher Hughes observes that this argument might sound as if Aquinas 1: 
talking about two components already separately existing and then put together. 
in On a Complex Theory of a Simple God, 39. 
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components forming a composite, then the explanation for the com- 
position lies outside the composition. Thus, we look to prior efficient 
causes that are ‘composers’ of the substance in question. This, any- 
way, appears to be a reasonable construal of what Aquinas is getting 
at m his often pithy versions of the argument. 


Argument from Perfection 


A fourth type of general argument for simplicity featured in the 
systematic theological works looks to the perfection of the first cause. 
We previously saw that Aquinas makes perfection an aspect of a 
thing’s actuality, and that unlimited actuality means unlimited per- 
fection. The gist of the argument from perfection is that the first cause 
must be perfect and good in a manner no composite ever could be. A 
thorough version of this argument occurs in De potentia: 


The third reason is because it must be that the first being, which God is, 1s most 
perfect (perfectissimum) and consequently supremely good, for the principles of 
things-are not imperfect as Pythagoras and Leucippus held, Now the supremely 
good is that in which there 1s nothing lacking m goodness, just as in the most 
white thing there 1s nothing of blackness mixed. But this 1s impossible m any 
composite. For the goodness which results from the composition of parts, by 
which the whole 1s good, is not [entirely] present in any part. Whence, the parts 
are not good in that goodness which 1s proper to the whole. Therefore, it must 
be that which 1s supremely good must be most simple (simplicisstmum) and 
without any composition.'* 


13 Tertio ratio est, quia oportet primum ens, quod Deus est, esse perfectissimum, 
et per consequens optimum; non enim remm principia imperfecta sunt, ut 
Pythagoras et Leucippus aestmaverunt. Opnmum autem est in quo nihil est 
quod careat bonitate, sicut albissimum est in quo nihil nigredhns admuscrtur. 
Hoc autem in nullo composito est possibile. Nam bonum quod resultat ex 
compositione partum, per quod totum est bonum, non inest alicui partum. 
Unde partes non sunt bonae ilia bonitate quae est totms propria. Oportet ergo id 
quod est optimum, esse simplicissimum, et omm compositione carere. De 
potentia q.7 a.1. Contra Gentiles has: ‘Moreover, m every composite the good 
1s not of the parts but of the whole, and I mean that good according to the 
goodness proper to the whole and its perfection. The reason is that the parts are 
imperfect with respect to the whole, Just as the parts of a man are not the whole 
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The argument assumes that the first being must be as perfect as it is 
metaphysically possible for a being to be. The first cause is not just the 


best among those that happen to exist; it 1s the best thing that could be, ~ 
This appears to assume quite a bit. If we recall Aqumas’s theory of ~ 
infinity and limitation we at least know why he thinks this. An act of ~ 


existence unbounded by this or that kind of essence has no factor in the 
world stopping it from attaming to complete and unsurpassable actu- 
ality, and this, we recall, Aquinas equates with unbounded perfection, 


This, anyway, is a way to understand what he might be thinking. The - 


assumption is that whatever could be a first transcendent cause will not 
have external limits on its power and perfection, in the manner that 
caused beings that are also subject to the conditions of' the universal 
system and its laws will be. 


The argument employs a reductio ad absurdum. It wants to show- 
that composition is not compatible with maximal perfection. The - 


argument turns on the standard for maximal perfection used. What is 
supremely good is so in its every aspect, not just considered as a 
whole. Once granted this premise, Aquinas can point out that no 


component could rival the perfection of the whole, given that the part ~ 


can never equal the whole. In addition, the perfection of the whole 


being depends on its components. This will not do for a maximally 


perfect being. A hypothetically perfect being made of: imperfect parts 
is easily bested, namely, by a supremely perfect possible being that is 
indivisible. : 

The argument admits of another interesting angle. We remember 


from previous discussions that for Aquinas goodness and perfection - 


are convertible with existence and actuality. ‘Goodness’ expresses a 


[man]. [...] Therefore, if Goa 1s composite, his perfection and goodness are » 


properly found in the whoie, put not in any of the parts. And in this way there 
will not be in him purely the good which 1s proper to him, and is not himselfithe 
first and highest good.’ Praeterea. In omru composite bonum non est huins vel 
illius partis, sea totius — et dico bonum secundum illam bomtatem quae est 
propria tottus et perfectio ems: nam partes sunt imperfectae respectu tofus; 
sicut partes hommis non sunt homo [...] Si ergo Deus est compositus, perfectio 
et bonitas ems propria invenitur m toto, non autem in aliqua ems partum. Et sic 
non erit in eo pure id bonum quod est proprium e1. Non est ergo ipse primum et 
summum bonum. Summa contra Gentiles 1 0.18. 
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bemg or situation as desirable to a rational mind: ‘perfection’ ex- 
presses the port of view of its completeness. Thus, derivative per- 
fection is mdicative of a bemg that is caused, and from there 
Aquinas’s views on explanation and Aristotelian causation apply. The 
argument can be read as a version arguing the priority of components 
to the composite, except here the language of goodness and perfection 
(convertible with existence and actuality) are used. In this way, all 
four types of arguments employ his strictly mterpreted demand for 
complete explanation. Having seen this demand applied in these gen- 
eral arguments for simplicity, the arguments for the remaining ciaims 
of the doctrine, while not unimportant, still require only brief in- 
vestigation to understand their basic import. 


The Absence of Accidents in God 


Most of the arguments for the absence of accidents in God appeal to 
God as either pure actuality or as the first cause of existence. Since 
pure act is a position grounded in Aquinas’s views about the first 
cause, both approaches enjoy a common basis. 


Argument from Pure Actuality 


We saw that every accident adds something to the substance that the 
essence does not have. De ente et essentia notes: 


That to which an accident comes is a complete being in itself, subsisting of its 
own esse; this esse naturally precedes the accident which supervenes. And for 
this reason the superventng accident, by its conjunction with that to which it 
comes, does not cause the esse [ofithe substance] in which tt subsists, by which 
the thing 1s a bemg im Itself, but [instead] it causes a certain secondary esse 
(esse secundum) without which the subsisting thing can be understood to be." 


14 Set illud cm advemit accidens est ens in se completum subsistens m suo esse; 
quo duidem esse naturaliter precedit accidens quod supervemt. Et ideo accidens 
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Since the first cause has no potency to be actualized (and is not a 
being that could in any way be augmented by acquiring anything), 
God is said to possess no accidents: : 


The third reasonis because an accident 1s compared to its subject as act to 
potency, since it is a certain form of [the subject]. Whence, since God is actus 


purus without any mixture of potency, [God] cannot be the subject of any : 


accident !° 


Any accidents m God will divide God into a composition of act and 
potency. What is absent any passive potency cannot have accidents. 


Argument from the First Cause 


Our previous look at explanation in Aquinas already gave us an idea 
why a first cause has no accidents. First, an accident would exist in 
virtue of the whole, and this means that something about the first 
cause would be derivative. Second, a genuine first cause already has 
essentially and more nobly any feature that could accrue to it as an 
accident. If a genuine first cause is self-explanatory and utterly com- 
plete, as his model of explanation demands, then an accident of it is 
ontologically superfluous. By Aquinas’s lights, it is not explicable 
why the divine essence would duplicate a lesser version of what it 


supervemens ex coniunctione sui cum eo cui advemt non causat illud esse in 
quo res subsistit [...] set causat quoddam esse secundum sine quo res subsistens 
Intelligi potest esse. De ente et essentia c.7. 

15 Tertia ratio est, quia accidens comparatur ad subiectum sicut actus ad 
potentiam, cum sit quaedam forma ipsis. Unde cum Deus sit actus purus 
absque alicums potentiae permixtione, non potest esse accidentis subiectum. De 
potentia q.7 a.5. Summa contra Gentiles gives another version: ‘Moreover, 
every subject of an accident 1s compared to it as potency to act, which is a 
certain form making [the subject] be m act according to accidental being. But, 
m God there 1s no potency as demonstrated above [c.16]. Therefore m him there 
can be no accident.’ Item. Omne subiectum accidentis comparatur ad ipsum ut 


potentia ad actum: eo quod accidens quaedam forma est faclens esse actu ” 


secundum esse accidentale. Sed in Deo nulla est potentialitas, ut supra 


ostensum est [cap. 16, 17]. In eo igitur nullum accidens esse potest. Summa ~ 


contra Gentiles 1 ¢.23. 
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already has in a more noble and self-sufficient way. These two points 


’ capture the basic idea behind two lengthy arguments for the absence 


of accidents 1n God in Summa contra Gentiles 1 ¢.23.° 

The superfluous character of any accident in God is discussed mn 
terms of the addition of accidental esse to the divine esse in Summa 
theologiae: 


Second, because God 1s his esse. And Boethius says in De Hebdomadibus, 
although although the essence (id guod est) has something else added, never- 
theless ipsum esse can have nothing added, just as what is hot can have 
something extraneous than heat, as [with] whiteness, but heat per se [has] 
nothing except heat.’” 


Other arguments for the absence of accidents in the first cause feature 
the idea that nothing about God can be derivative, as we see in the 
Summa theologiae: 


Third, because everything essential (per se) 1s what is prior to the accidental. 
Whence, smce God is absojutely the first being, in him there cannot be 
something accidental (per accidens). But neither can essential (per se) accidents 
be in him, just as risible is a per se accident of man, because accidents of this 
kind are caused by the principles of the subject. Yet, in God nothing can be 


caused, since [God] is the first cause. It thus remains that in God there can be 
no accidents. !® 


Notice that Aquinas here is ruling out even the necessary accidents 
that always accompany a particular essence, as the example of the 


16 In Summa contra Gentiles | ¢.23, for further discussion see Appendix. 

17 Secundo, quia Deus est suum esse et, ut Boethius dicit in lib. de Hebdomad., 
licet id quod est aliquid aliud possit habere adiunctum, tamen ipsum esse nihil 
aliud adiunctum habere potest: sicut quod est caldum, potest habere aliquid 
extra neum quam caldum, ut albedinem; sed ipse calor nihil habet praeter 
catorem. Summa theologiae Ia q.3 a.6. 

18 — Tertio, quia omne quod est per se, prius est eo quod est per accidens. Unde, cum 
Deus sit simpliciter prmum ens, m eo non potest aliquid per accidens. - Sed nec 
accidentia per se In €0 esse possunt, sicut risibile est per se accidens hominis. 
Quia humsmodi accidentia causaniur ex principiis subiect: m Deo autem nihil 
potest esse causatum, cum sit causa prima. Unde relinquitur quod in Deo nullun 
sit accidens, Summa theologiae la q.3 a6. See also De potentia q.7 a4. 
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ability to laugh shows. A God composed of: an essence and any kind 
of accident produces a mix of the causally prior and postenor. 


God and Matter 


Metaphysical simplicity primarily rules out intrinsic composition m 
God, and this obviously includes establishing the absence ofi any 
matter in God. The doctrine additionally considers whether God is 
completely independent of matter. This latter issue involves the 
following claims: 


1 In God there is no composition of matter and form. 

God is not identical with matter. 

God is not identical with a form im matter, and thus de- 
pendent upon it. 


wn 


The aim here 1s to rule out pantheism and panentheism, thus pre- 
serving the transcendence of God. Pantheism identifies God with 
creation. Panentheism, remember, holds God is an aspect of, or in 
some way housed within, the spatio-temporal universe. Either case 
sees the divme circumscribed by finite matter (a position Judeo- 
Chnistiamity finds characteristic of formal idolatry). A recurrent form 
of panentheism in Western thought holds the divine nature to be a 
kind of immanent ‘world spirit’ inhabiting the universe and often 
developmentally unfolding. Perhaps the divine is the dynamically 
emergent spirit of nature or human history. Some philosophers and 
natural scientists in our own day argue that the first cause is simply 
matter and its properties, or perhaps what we should call ‘God’ is the 
collection of laws or natural forces determining all the various 


configurations of matter and energy. Views of the divine as proximate 


to or involved with matter are alive and well in the present day. Yet 
the basic point here is that Aquinas’s views on causation and 
explanation demand a first cause that 1s none of these things. 
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One way m which Aquinas argues that God is independent of 
matter is to invoke the absence of potency in God. The Contra 
Gentiles opens its chapter on the absence ofi matter in God (c.17) 
using a single line, ‘Because what is material is that which is in 
potency (Quia materia id quod est, in potentia est).’ If God 15 actus 
purus, matter could not either be God or any part of what God is. 

Other arguments for God’s independence from matter appeal to 
the immutability of the first cause and first mover. The Compendium 
argues: ‘Again, no body is found to move [something else] unless 1t is 
itselfimoved, as is apparent to all who examine [the issue]. Therefore, 
if the first mover is altogether immobile, it is impossible that it be a 
body.’? Any body or any thing in a body is subject to iocomotion 
from place to place. Any entity present m a material body, such as a 
form, concomitantly changes with any change or locomotion under- 
gone by the body. An unmoved mover can no more be something i a 
body than it can be the movable body itself. 

Finally, Aquinas argues that a material first cause cannot explain 
the universe as it is. Any material entity is too changeable and 
ontologically insufficient to account for its own existence and char- 
acter, much less the entire being of the universe. Aquinas argues in 
Contra Gentiles that a universe with matter as its first cause exists 
only by chance, ‘Moreover, for those who reduce all things to matter 
as the first cause it follows all natural things exist by chance (casu).’”° 
He means that this is tantamount to holding that the world has nothing 
to serve as an ultimate explanation. 

The final phase of this investigation of simplicity m Aquinas 
turns from the metaphysics of simplicity to some of its major im- 
plications for divine predication and religious language. 


19 Item. Nullum corpus mventtur movere nisi per hoc quod ipsum movetur, ut per 
omnia inducenti apparent. Si ergo primum movens est omnmo immobile, 
impossibile est psum esse corpus. Compendium theoiogiae c.16. See also 
Summa theologiae la q.3 a.1 and Summa contra Gentiles c.16. See also Summa 
contra Gentiles 1 c.17. 

20  Amplius, sequitur res naturales casu existere his qui omnia m materiam re~ 
ducebant sicut In causam primam. Summa contra Gentiles 1.17. 
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Chapter Six 
Simplicity and the Divme Names 


From the metaphysics of simplicity in Aquinas we now tum more 
bnefly to his theory of divine predication. The emphasis will be on 
seeing how Aquinas’s general views on divine naming are both 
shaped by simplicity and at the same time respond to some of the 
major challenges to predicating of a simple and transcendent God. 
How simplicity squares with this or that individual predicate in Aqui- 
nas usually raises a host of technical issues particular to each case, and 
these types of discussions are left for individualized treatment else- 
where. Yet it is likely the more general exposition of simplicity and 
divine predication here will aid the understanding of the more 
particular discussions. 

To start, we look at some major questions that simplicity raises for 
successful divine predication in Aquinas. The bulk of the chapter then 
looks at how Aquinas develops his theory of divine predication with 
simplicity in mind, and his responses to commonly made objections to 
predicating of a simple God. The later sections of the chapter emphasize 
his final considerations about divine predication and language about 
God in De potentia and Summa theologiae. 


The Challenges of Simplicity 


For Aquinas, simplicity raises the initial challenge of assigning muit- 
iple positive predicates to a simple God. The names at stake here 
signify positive characteristics in creatures; examples include ‘good’, 
‘wise’, ‘living’. (The Latin nomen, or name, can strictly mean a noun, 
or more broadly mdicate the predication of a verb or predicate 
nominative or adjective.) Other predicates, such as ‘immaterial’ and 
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‘immutable’, are negative in meaning; they predicate the absence of = 


something, such as matter or the ability to change.' Their multiplicity 
is not itself.a problem, although we have seen that individual negative 
predicates can appear to conflict with how we usually conceive the 
monotheistic deity. There are also relational terms or phrases, such as 
‘first mover’ or ‘being thought about by Plato’. They primarily 
predicate something constitutive of a creature, as opposed to God, by 
expressing how the creature stands in a particular relation to God. 
Then muitiplicity is usually seen as less problematic than is the case 
with straightforwardly positive names. 

Assigning multiple positive predicates to God appears to introduce 
composition. First, if we say ‘God is wise’, 1t appears God is a subject 
with an inhering feature or capacity distinct from the whole subject, as 
1s true when predicating wisdom of Socrates or Plato. Second, the 


application of multiple predicates such as ‘good’ and ‘living’ seems to . 


introduce a multiplicity of items in the divine subject. Each often 
signifies or has a different ontological feature or basis in the created 
order, What makes Plato alive is not what makes him good or wise or 
such. Why would not diversely predicated features similarly each have 
its own distinctive ontological basis in God? 

Even Aquinas’s casual readers are aware that his solution is to 
have the positive divine predicates 1) signify the same reality in God 
and 2) signify the whole of what God is. Yet he realizes this solution 
raises its own challenges. Simplicity requires the radical identification 
of all ontological features predicated of God with the divme essence. 


1 Aquinas means that negative names such as ‘simple’, ‘immutable’ and ‘eternal’ 
are negative qua the smmediate signification that each word calls to mind, 
where, e.g., the meaning the mind associates with ‘simple’ is ‘the absence of 
metaphysical composition’, ‘immutable’ ‘the mpossibility of change occur- 
ring’, and so forth. However, a name of God bemg negative in its semantic 
meaning 1s a separate issue from the name also designating a doctrine about 
God that can have positive implications. Thus, while Aqumas counts ‘simple’ 
as a negative predicate, we have seen that the doctrine contains the position that 
God is an infinite act of existence that involves bemg a positive plenitude. A 
bemg that is ‘eternal’ is not subject to time, but, ontologically speaking, 1s also 
a being that 1s fully and absoluteiy present to all moments; God lacks nothing at 
one moment that God has at another. 
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We have also seen that the claims of simplicity are a guarantor of God’s 
utter transcendence. How is it that a feature said of creatures can be 
coherently said of infinite actuality? It is worth asking how the basic 
identity of the ontological reality signified is preserved in such 
distinctive instances of predication. God cannot be brought too close to 
the created order and human modes of thought. God’s othemess must 
be preserved, and positive predicates common to God and creatures can 
raise the problem of ‘domesticating’ God to the world. At the same time 
God cannot be utterly beyond bemg spoken about in some way, and in 
the nght way, as traditional monotheistic thought and worship would 
have it. Simplicity puts God at an enormous remove from human 
cognition, and it is hard to see how enough about the divme essence can 
be known so as to predicate some positive names as opposed to others. 

Since Aqumas holds that we name things as we are able to 
conceive something about them, these problems all in some way 
involve issues m theoiogical epistemology, not just semantic issues, 
Aquinas also famously holds that very much of what people can in 
principle know about God is negative knowledge, concerning what God 
is not like. For this reason, the limits he places on our cognition of the 
divine order are a good place to start. 


Limits of Knowledge 


Aquinas holds that human knowledge of God in this life is never 
direct knowledge, nor is there ever a grasp of the essence of God. Let 
us first consider the latter. Part of what this means 1s that there 1s no 
possibility of comprehensive knowledge, where a concept completely 
and accurately represents the divine being. Given that God 1s infinite 
and that creatures are ontologically (and hence intellectually) finite, 
this 1s hardly surprising. The complete contents of the essence of God 
are unknowable to finite beings. 

Related to this ban on comprehension of the divme essence 1s 
Aquinas's frequent denial of people having any ‘quidditative’ know- 
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ledge of God. (Recall that ‘quiddity’ is another name for the essence.) - 


When speaking about quidditative knowledge of creatures, ‘Aquinas 
thinks of this as definition of the species essence according to genus and 
difference, as when the essence of man gets provisionally defined as a 
rational animal. Since God is not even in a genus, this is technically not 
a possibility. What about quidditative knowledge of God? Aquinas is 
not the most clear on what he means, although we need not capture a 
precise sense for present purposes. He generally seems to be denying 
our ability to think about the divine essence in a manner significantly 
revelatory of what the divine essence is like m itself; we cannot grasp 
anything of its basic intelligible character, at least not directly. We can 
at best know some true things about God, but we cannot know the 
manner m which the divine essence answers to them, as will be 
presently explained. It might help to consider this idea by way of 
contrast with the manner in which the blessed in heaven enjoy a ‘vision’ 
of the divine essence in a finite manner, without there being infinite 
comprehension of God, as noted in Summa theologiae Ja q.12 a.7. Our 
facuities in this life enjoy no such direct acquaintance with God or any 
intuitive vision. 

The ban on direct knowledge invokes a prior distinction between 
direct and indirect cognition of something. For Aquinas, human know- 
ledge involves the mtellect assimilating to itself a representation of a 
thing’s form in the construction of a mental likeness of what it is. 
Usually we only know a thing’s accidental or otherwise commonly 
associated features. For example, we identify Fido to be a dog because 
of his wagging tail, four legs and snout. We might be hard-pressed to 
define the actual contents of the canine essence. Direct cognition is 
abstracting a reasonably accurate likeness of a thing’s form through 
sense experience of particulars. Indirect cognition mvolves knowing 
one thing by assimilating the form of another thing that resembles the 
first. 

Aquimas’s early commentary on Boethius’s De Trinitate explains 
both kinds of cognition. He does so in an article concerning ‘Whether 


the human mind can arrive at knowledge of God’ (Utrum mens humana : 


possit ad Det notitiam pervenire). 
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It must be said that something can be known m two ways: m one way through its 
own form (formam propriam), like the eye sees a stone through its likeness 
(specie) [intellectual similitude], m another way [a thing 1s known] through the 
form of something similar to itself, just as a cause is known through the similarity 
of its effect [to it], and a man through a form of his image” 


Human intellects directly know things by deriving an intellectual 
similitude (sumilitudo) or likeness from sense experience. A person 
can be known in this way, or also by our direct acquaintance with a 
material likeness, such as a picture or statue, that indirectly represents 
the person. 

Aquinas suggests three main reasons a simple and transcendent 
God is never directly cognized in this life. First, direct cognition by 
human bemgs mvolves the abstraction of a thing’s form from sense 
images, or ‘phantasms’ (phantasmata). God is immaterial and thus 
cannot be so known.’ A second often-cited reason is that God is infinite 
and any created likeness (including our concepts in the mind) is finite. 
The commentary on Boethius notes in the same article, ‘For any 
similitude impressed by God on the human intellect would not be 
sufficient to make his essence known, because it infinitely transcends 
(exedat) every created form.” To this Aquinas adds the third reason 


2 Dicendum quod dupliciter aliqua res cognoscitur. Uno modo per formam 
propniam, sicut oculus videt lapidem per speciem lapidis, Alio modo per 
formam alterius similem sibi, sicut cognoscitur causa per similitudinem effectus 
et homo per formam suae imaginis. Expositio super librum Boethii De 
Trinitaie, q.1 2.2, ed. by B. Decker (Leiden, Netherlands: E.J. Brill, 1955). 


3 ‘Thus, because our intellect in this state of life has a definite determination 


(habet determmatam habitudinem) to forms which are abstracted from the 
senses, being related to images (phantasmata) [lit. ‘phantasms’] as sight is to 
colors, as is said in II] De anima (431a 14), in its present state [our intellect] 
cannot know God through the form which 1s his essence, but will be known in 
this way by the blessed in heaven.’ Quia igilur intellectus noster secundum 
statum viae habet determinatam habitudinem ad formas, quae in sensu 
abstrahuntur, cum comparetur ad phantasmata stcut visus ad colores, ut dicitur 
in III De anima, non potest ipsum Deum cognoscere m hoc statu per formam 
quae est essentia sua, sed sic cognoscetur in patria a beatis. De Trinitate q.1 a.2. 
For further discussion see Appendix. 


4 The relevant passage continues: ‘Thus, as Augustine says, God cannot be known 


by created forms present to the intellect. Neither in the state of this life is God 
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that, even if there were a likeness equal to God, the human mmd could ~ 
never assimilate it. In fact, Summa theologiae \a q.88 a.i states that all 
incorporeal bemgs possess a level of perfection and actuality exceedin: 
the human intellect’s capacity to assimilate an adequate likeness of their 
substantial forms. This of course brings us back to the mability to form 
a comprehensive concept. The human mmad is too finite to ‘contain’, as 
it were, a concept of any wholly spiritual being. 

For these reasons, Aquinas throughout his career holds that in this 
life we cannot know what God is (quid est) in his essence, as he makes 
clear m De veritate: 





the intellect 1s said to know what a thing is when it defines that thing, that is, when ~ 
it concerves some form of the thing which corresponds to it m all [respects]. From. 
what has been said it 1s clear that whatever our intellect conceives of God falls 
short of being a representation of him; and for that reason, the quiddity of God 
himself remains forever hidden from us [...] God is said to elude every form of our —- 
intellect, not because there 1s no form which can represent him at all, but because 
none of them can representhim perfectiy.> 


God’s infinity and transcendence, which are part and parcel of the 
divine simplicity, thus preclude direct and comprehensive knowledge 
of the divine essence. Nevertheless this passage from a relatively early - 


known by us througt purely mtelligible forms which [bear] some likeness to him, 
on account of our mtellects [bemg] co-naturai fo phantasms, as was said above. 
Hence, it remams God is only known through the form of his effect.’ Similitudo |: 
enim quaecumque impressa ab ipso m imtellectum humanum non sufficeret ad hoc 
quod faceret ems essentiam cognosci, cum in mfinitum excedat quam libet 
formam creatam, ratione cuius intellectui per formas creatas pervius non potest 
esse Deus, ut Augustimis dicit. Nec etiam in statu hums viae cognoscitur Deus a 
nobis per formas pure mtelligibiles, quae sint aliqua similitudo ipstus propter 
connaturalitatem intellectus nostri ad phantasmata, ut dictum est. Unde relinquitur 
solumodo per effectus formam cognoscatur. De Trinitate q.1 a.2. 

3 quod tunc mtellectus dicitur scire quid est quando definit ipsum, id est quod 
concipit aliquam formam de ipsa quae per ommia ipsi rei respondet. Iam autem 
ex dictis patet quod quidquid intellectus noster de Deo concipit, est deficiens a 
repraesentatione ems; et ideo quid est spsrus Dei semper nobis occulum 
remanet; [...] Deus dicitur omnem mtellectus nostri formam subterfugere, non 
quin aliqua forma nostri intellectus ipsum aliquo modo repraesentet; sed quia 
nulla eum repraesentat perfecte. De veritate g.2 a.1 ad 9 and 10. For further 
discussion see Appendix. 
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work of Aquinas (1257-1259) leaves the door open for an important 
qualification. To rule out any form as a perfect representation of God 
is not to say ‘there is no form which can represent him at all’. This 
will allow Aquinas to utter positive predicates to signify the divine 
essence, albeit imperfectly. To see how this is and for us to consider 
his final articulation of the matter in Summa theologiae, it will heip to 
examune some views he expresses 1n other, earlier writings. ° 


Some Earlier Treatments 


Two earlier accounts of divine predication occur in the commentary 
on Boethius’s De Trinitate (1257-1259) and the opening chapters of 
Contra Gentiles (1259-1260). The idea here 1s mainly to look at some 
points of emphasis m these texts that will prove helpful to have at 
hand later on in the discussion of how simplicity affects predication of 
the divine names in Aquinas. 


De Trinitate 


De Trinitate q.\ a.2, “Whether the human mind can arrive at know- 
tedge of God’ (Utrum mens humana possit ad Dei notitiam pervenire), 
as we just saw, holds that direct cognition of the divine essence is not 
possible m this life, but it suggests that mdirect knowledge of God is 
possible by knowing that God is the cause of creatures: 


6 John Wippei offers a chronological survey of Aqumas’s views on divine pre- 
dication and our knowledge of God. See his ‘Quidditative Knowledge of God’, 
m Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas, 215-41 and his revisiting the topic 
in The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 50-75. Gregory Rocca 
offers a book-length study of Aqumas’s approach to divme naming and rel- 
igious language mn Speaking the Incomprenensible God. The discussion of 
divine predication here is indebted to a number of their observations, albeit 
without necessarily agreemg with all their conclusions. 
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Thus, it remains that [God] is known only through the form of his effect, 
However, effects are of two Kinds: one that is equal to the power of its cause, and 
through this kind of: effect the full power, and ‘consequently the quiddity, is ~ 
known: the other effect falls short of this said equality, through this kind of effect 
the power of the agent cannot be comprehended, and consequently neither can its 
essence; But, [in this case] it is only known that the cause exists. [...] Yet all 
effects are related to God in this way. And for this reason in this life we cannot 
attain knowledge of him except that he exists,” 


While the passage says we can only know that God exists, Aquinas 
immediately corrects any impression that all we can know about God 
is the mere fact that God exists, His basic idea in this discussion is 
that the relation between the cause and the effect is better known. This 
relation of an effect to a cause, where the cause is not of the same 
species but rather exceeds the effect in power and actuality, can be 
considered from three different perspectives. First, the relation can be 
considered from the point of view of the power of the cause in 
producing effects. Second, the relation of effect to cause can be 
considered with respect to the effect bearing some likeness to its 
cause. Third, the relation can be considered in terms of how the effect 
falls short in resembling the cause. 

Aquinas holds that these three perspectives of the relation that 
creatures have to God can yield some indirect knowledge about God as 
the transcendent cause of creatures: 


First, msofar as his power of producing is more perfectly known. Second, by 
knowing [God] as the cause of more noble effects, which, since they bear some 
likeness to him, more greatly commend his eminence. Third, by a greater and 
greater Knowledge of his distance from all things which appear mn his effects. 


7 Unde relinquitur quod solummodo per effectus formam cognoscatur. Effectus 
autem est duplex: quidam, qui adequatur virtutl suae causae, et per talem 
effectum cognoscitur plenarie virtus causae, et per consequens quiditas ipsius; 
alius effectus est, qui deficit a praedicta aequalitate, et per talem effectum non 


potest comprehendi virtus agentis et per consequens nec essentia ems; sed ~ 


cognoscitur tantum de causa quod est. [...] Hoc autem modo se habet omnis 
effectus ad deum. Et ideo non possumus in statu viae pertingere ad cog- 
noscendum de ipso nisi quia est. De Trinitate q.1 a.1. 
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Thus, Dionysius in his book, On Divme Names [c.7], says we know God as the 
cause of all things, and by transcendence and by negation. 


The passage invokes Dionysius’s On the Divine Names (De divinis 
nominibus), wherem the author develops a threefold account of our 
knowledge of divine matters: the way of causation, the way of emin- 
ence or super-eminence, and the way of negation (or way of re- 
moval).” Aquinas will return to the threefold way in subsequent 
works, m which he freely adapts them for his own methods in a given 
situation, and his way of ordering them is quite fluid throughout the 
corpus,"° 

As Aquinas here interprets the approach to predication, first, we 
glean a bare intimation of the sheer productive power of the first cause 
in the glories of creation, though Aquinas does not elaborate in this 
context what this involves. Second, the relation of God to creatures as 
their first cause reveals how God exceeds the most noble of the 


8 Primo, secundum quod perfectius cognoseitur ems efficacia in producendo res. 
Secundo, prout nobiliorum effectuum causa cognoscitur, qui cum evus simil- 
itudinem aliquam gerant, magis emmentiam e1us commendant, Tertto nm hoc 
quod magis ac magis cognoscitur elongatus ab omnibus his, quae m effectibus 
apparent. Unde dicit Dionysius in libro De divinis nominibus quod cognoscitur 
ex omnium causa et excessu et ablatione. De Trinitate q.1 a.1. 

9 Dionysius’s discussion of his famous threefold way occurs in De divinis 
nommibus c.VIJ, 3. Greek and Latin translations of Dionysus’s text are 
included m the Marietti Edition of Aquinas’s commentary On the Divine 
Names, In Librum Beati Dionysii De divs nommnibus Expositio, ed. by C. 
Pera (Rome: Marietti, 1950). Aquinas discusses the threefold way mc. VII 1.4, 

10 Gregory Rocca notes: ‘The way of causality is expressed by causa (cause), 
causalitas, and infrequently habitudo (relation); the way of preeminence is 
signified by excessus (excess), eminentia (eminence or preeminence), excel- 
tentia (excellence), and the prefix super; and the way of negation is denoted by 
ablatio and:privatio (removal), separatio and segregatio (separation), abnegatio 
(denial), remotio (removal), and negatio (negatio) — the last two being the most 
frequently used terms. [...] Using the following abbreviations — C for causality, 
N for negation, and E for eminence — there are only six possibilities: CNE, 
CEN, NCE, NEC, ECN, and ENC. I have found instances in Thomas’s works 
of every combination except ENC, and the first two combinations account for 
the majority of them.’ Speaking the Incomprehensible God, 49-50, See 49-68 
for a well-organized discussion ofi the threefold way and particularly of the 
patterns associated with the way of negation. 
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perfections in creatures. Trace resemblances of the divine perfection he 
in the created order, but this mainly prompts the realization of how God 
exceeds created perfection. (Aquinas in this context does not mention™ 
positive concepts as applicable to the divine essence.) Third, the relation ° 
of a first cause to creatures speaks to how the effect far exceeds the 
reality of the cause. This third step in particular sets in motion what 
Aquinas recognizes as the way of negation (va negativa). Here 
negation refers to the process of successively removing from our idea of 
God various positive ontological features and categories that cannot be 
true of a transcendent cause. 
The way of negation is further discussed in q.6 a3 of the 
commentary, m an article titled ‘Whether our intellect can behold the - 
divine form itself (Utrum intellectus nosier possit ipsam formam divinam 
inspicere). Aquinas once more affirms our inability to achiev 
quidditative knowledge of God. However, this is balanced with Aquinas’ 
acknowledgement of the Aristotelian dictum that to know that something 
exists and to investigate it presupposes knowing something about wha 1t' 
1s, even if its definition 1s not known. It 1s worth noting some passages 
here m the commentary on De Trinitate that introduce us to some 
important themes in Aquinas’s theological epistemology, which will . 
come up later on in his writings on divine predication: 


And nevertheless it should be known that it cannot be known éhat a thing 1s 
without knowing in some way what it is (quid est), either perfectly or at least 
confusedly, as the Philosopher says in Physics [184a 23-184b 12] what is defined 
18 known prior to knowing the parts of the definition. For, if in order to know that 
man exists and inquire what man 1s by definition, it 1s necessary to know the: 
meaning of the term ‘man’. And this 1s possible only if someone somehow ‘forms 
a concept (concipere) of what he knows to exist, even though he does not know 
lts definition. This 1s to say, he forms a concept of man by knowing a proximate 
or remote genus and accidental characteristics which reveal him extemally. 
Similarly, therefore, we cannot know that God and other immaterial substances 
exist uniess we know that God and other immaterial substances exist uniess we 
know somehow, in some confused way, what they are.’ 


11 ‘Et tamen sciendum quod de nulla re potest sciri an est, nisi quoquo modo 
sciatur de ea quid est vel congnitione perfecta vel saltem congnitione confusa, 
prout Philosophus dicit in principio Physicorum [I c.1, 184a 23-184b 12] quod. 
diffinita sunt praecognita partibus diffinitionis. Oportet enim scientem hom- 
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This is not to say we know the genera and accidents of the intel- 
ligences, and God 1s of course not in a genus and has no accidents. 
What we can know about immaterial substances, Aquinas says, are 
things that cannot be true of them: 


And for this reason we cannot say that we know immaterial substances confusedly 
by knowing their genus and observable accidents. Instead of knowing the genus 
of substances of this kind, we know them by negations; for example, by 
understanding that they are immaterial, incorporeai, without shapes, and so on. 
The more negations we know of them the less confusedly are our cognitions of 
them, for, subsequent negations limit and determine a previous negation as 
differences do a remote genus. And also heavenly bodies, insofar as they belong 
to a different genus from that of infenor bodies, are for the most part known by 
negations, for mstance, that they are not light or heavy, or hot or cold.!2 


This way of negation or removal (remotio) can take the form of 
denying a positive predicate, such as when an intellectual substance 1s 
said to be ‘not a body’. A negation can aiso involve assigning a 
negative predicate, 1.e., one having an immediately negative sig- 
nificance, such as being ‘incorporeal’, ‘simple’, or ‘indivisible’. Ne- 
gating certain key characteristics from an essence allows the negation 


inem €sse et quaerentem quid est homo per diffinitionem scire quid hoc nomen 
‘homo’ significat. Nec hoc esset, nisi aliquam rem quoquo modo conciperet 
quam scit esse, quamvis nesciat ems diffintonem. Condipit enim hominem 
secundum cognitionem alicuius generis proxim: vel remoti et aliquorum 
accidenttum quae extra apparent de ipso. [...] Sic ergo et de deo et aliis 
substantiis mmaterialibus non possemus scire an est, nisi sciremus quoquo 
modo de eis quid est sub quadam confusione. De Trinitate q.6 a3. 

12 Et ideo non possumus dicere quod confusa cognitione cognoscantur a nobis 
substantiae immateriales per cognitionem genens et apparentium accidentium. Sea 
loco dognitionis generis habemus in istis substantiiscognitionem per negationes, ut 
cum scimus quod huiusmodi substantiae sunt immateriales, incorporae non habentes 
figuras et alia nurusmodi. Et quanto plures negationes de e1s cognoscimus, tanto et 
minus confiusa est earum cognitio in nobis, eo quod per negationes sequentes prior 
negation bontrahitur et determmatur, sicut genus remotum per differentias. Unde 
etiam et corpora caelestia, in quantum sunt aiterms generis ab 1stis miferioribus, a 
nobis ut plunmum per negationes cognoscuntur, utpote quia neque sunt ievia neque 
gravia neque calida neque frigida. De Trinitate q.6 2.3. The heavenly bodies were 
thought to be made of a special type of incorruptible matter with properties unlike 
the four Democritean elements. 
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of numerous others that presuppose them. For instance, to know that 
something is incorporeal is also to know that it does not have figure, 
mass, solidity, extension, and so on. It cannot have a temperature or 
move from place to place. The human intellect never knows the 
essence of an immaterial substance. It can at least negate certain 
features and thereby better distinguish immaterial substances from 


material ones, which is what Aquinas appears to mean 1n this context 


by making our knowledge of things less confused. 


In the case of God, this means ruling out not just features . 


associated with material modes of existence, but also in God it is 
important to rule out any reality (material or spiritual) for which a 


limited, created mode of existence could be implied.’? What is negated © 
in this latter instance 1s not so much just a charactenstic, but rather the «: 
possession of a feature according to a determinate, finite mode of : 


existence. Goodness or wisdom can be true of spiritual beings, but in 
God they do not exist according to the mode of bemg accidental 


features possessed in a limited degree. Even before material features are 3 
ruled out in God, one must first deny God as even being in the category 
ofibeing a substance and having predicamental accidents distinguishable 


from the whole being of God. 


Note that Aquinas also acknowledges in the above passage the : 
need for some prior conception of what one seeks, Immaterial sub- 


stances offer no sense experience for the abstraction of their substantial 
forms or accidents; there is no cognitive traction for our concepts and 
language. The denial of something presupposes grasping enough posi- 
tive mnformation so as to know what can and cannot be denied of it. 


Perhaps, ifi pressed here, Aquinas can cite some positive notions about ° 


the relation of the creatures to the first cause, which he has been 


discussing in the commentary on De Trinitate. He can say that we know 


a transcendent God exists and that any such thing is wholly unlike the 
world in a number of important ways. 

In the present circumstances Aquinas does not strongly address the 
question of what sort of positive knowledge ofithe divine reality under- 





writes the removal of certain things from it. Yet he is well aware of the - 


considerable methodological problems at stake in examining the dyn 





13 Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 14.8 q.i a.1 ad 4. 
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amic of positive and negative theological language. This is to say he 
will have to seek a balance between holding for a cognitive over- 
familiarity with the transcendent and holding for an unknowingness that 
saps religious and theological language of any substantive meaning- 
fulness or grounding in reality. For Aquinas, philosophical theology 
involves language that makes some ontological commitments: it is not 
merely talk about ‘God-talk’, to use that unfortunate designation, in 
which we are discussing only the correct language to use about God in 
the absence of discussing or claiming for this language any direct 
significance about the divine reality itself. 

Aquinas’s own resolution will pivot upon key decisions he makes 
regarding his realist epistemology, his theory of signification, and his 
views on causation. We name thmgs as we know them and, if we can 
know something about the perfections creatures have, Aquinas thinks 
we are in a position to say something significant about the God whom 
creatures are said to resemble as their first cause. However, before we 
unpack his theory of the positive names vs. the doctrine ofi divine 
simplicity, it 1s crucial to delve a bit further mto the way ofi negation, 
which becomes a decided emphasis in Contra Gentiles. 


Summa contra Gentiles 


Immediately following the arguments for God’s existence in chapter 
13 ofi Contra Gentiles, the title of chapter 14 introduces the approach 
to predicating of the divine nature, ‘That to know God we must use 
the way of removal’ (Quod ad cognitionem Dei oportet uti via 
remotionis). Within the chapter Aquinas notes: 


Now the way of removai (via remotionis) should especially be used in considerng 
the divine substance. For, the divine substance through its immensity exceeds every 
form which our intellect attams. And in this way we are unable to apprehend it by 
knowing what it 1s (quid est), but we can have some knowledge of It by knowing 
what it 1s not (quid non est). Moreover, we approach greater Knowledge of [God] 
insofar as we are able to remove more and more things from him.!* 


14 Nam diva substantia omnem formam, quam intellectus noster attingit, sua 
Immensitate excedit: et sic ipsam apprehendere non possumus cognoscendo 
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This is followed by the assertion that: 


Since m the consideration of the divine substance we cannot take a what (quid), as 
a genus, nor. can we reach the distinction of God from all other. things by means of 


affirmative differences [emphasis added], we must grasp the distinction of God 


from other things by negative differences.!* 


God is first affirmed to be not an accident and therefore not a member 
of any of Aristotle’s nine accidental categories. Ruling out matter in 
God distinguishes God from being associated with any type of bodily 
substance or being corporeal in any aspect. God is then denied even 
technically to be a substance; we have seen that being such implies a 
composition of essence and existence and therefore the possession of 
passive potency. This mdicates a being that is unchangeable and 
eternal or removed from any temporal ordering. In doing all this we 
arrive at a being that is clearly beyond all ordinary things we know 
and that is even distinct from the pure intelligences. All of this 
removal of our creaturely and finite features, categories, and modes 
will not, however, ‘tell us what God is in himself” (in se)."° 


quid est. Sed aliquaiem ems habemus notitiam cognoscendo quid non est. Tan- 
toque emm ems notitiae magis appropmquamus, quanto piura per intellectum 
nostrum ab eo potermus removere. Summa contra Gentiles I c. 14, 

15 Sed quia, 1n consideratione substantiae divinae, non possumus accipere quid 
quasi genus, nec distmctionem ems ab aliis rebus per affirmatiivas differentias 
accipere possumus, oportet eam accipere per differentias negativas, Summa 
contra Gentiles 1 0.14. ni 

16 ‘But, since in the consideration of God we cannot take a what (quid) [it is] asa 
genus, nor can we have the distinction of him from all things by the affirmation 
of differences, it must be done by means of negative differences. And just as 
among affirmative differences one contracts the other [...] so one difference 1s 
contracted by another which makes it to differ from many beings. Just as if we 
say God is not an accident, we thereby distinguish him from all accidents. Then 


if we add that God is not a body, we aiso further distinguish him from some 


substances, and going m this order by such negations he 1s distinguished from 


all things he 1s not. And finally there will be a proper consideration of God’s . 


substance when he will be known as distinct from all things. However, this 
[knowledge] will not be perfect, since 1t will not tell us what he 1s in himself.” 
Sed quia in consideratione substantiae divmae non possumus accipere quid, 


quasi genus; nec distinctionem ems ab aliis rebus per affirmativas differentias 
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As John Wippel points out, the chapter headings that follow bear 
witness to this. way of removal.!’ Chapter 15 establishes that God is 
etemal, which ts to say ‘lacking all beginning or end’ (carens principio 
et fine). Chapter 16 shows ‘That in God there is no passive potency” 
(Quod in Deo non sit potentia passtva). Chapter 17 proves ‘That God is 
mamaterial’ (Quod Deus non est materia), while chapter 18 establishes 
‘That there 1s no composition im God’ (Quod im Deo nulla sit 
compositio). Chapter 19 shows God 1s not subject to violence, and 
chapter 20 argues ‘That God is not a body’ (Quod Deus non est corpus). 
Chapter 21 shows that God is his essence and consequently m God 
there is no distinction of essence and esse (c.22) or substance and 
accidents (c.23). Chapters 24 and 25 establish that God is not in a genus 
and or species. In chapters 26 and 27 God is not the formal esse of all 
things (the collective act of existence of every creature) and also 1s not 
the form of any body. 

The divine perfection m chapter 28 mvolves God being ‘a 
universally perfect being’ (wmversaliter ens perfectum) and God 1s that 
which ‘to whom the excellence (nobilitas) of every genus 1s not 
lacking’ (cur non deest alicujus generis nobilitas). Moreover, God has 
the complete fullness (totaliter) of existence and has ‘esse according to 
its full power’ (esse secundum suum totum posse). As we have seen in 
other discussions involving the concept of perfection (Summa 
theologiae 1a q.4), Aqumas also ties the utter perfection of God to God 
as pure act: 


accipere possumus, oportet eam accipere per differentias negativas. Sicut autem 
in affirmativis differentiis una aliam contrahit [...] ita una differentia negativa 
per aliam contrahitur, quae a pluribus differre facit, Sicut, si dicamus Deum non 
esse accidens, per hoc ab omnibus accidentibus distmguttur; demde si addamus 
Ipsum non esse corpus, distmguemus ipsum etiam ab aliquibus substantiis; et 
sic per ordinem ab omni eo quod est praeter ipsum, per negationes hutusmodi 
distmguetur; et tunc de substantia es erit propria consideratio cum cognos- 
cetur ut ab omnibus distinctus. Non tamen ent perfecta: quia non cognoscetur 
quid in se sit. Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.14. 

17 Metaphysical Themes m Thomas Aquinas, 223. See also The Metaphysical 
Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 515~16, He discusses Aquinas's application of the 
way ofi negation in the Contra Gentiles on pp.513—22. For further discussion 
see Appendix. 
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Again, each thing is perfect insofar as it is in act, and moreover 1s imperfect ~: 
insofar as it 1s m potency and deficient m actuality. Therefore, that which is in no - 
way in potency, but is pure act, must be most perfect. However, such 1s God. He: 
1s therefore most perfect.’ 


God as pure act without potency, the fullness of existence, and also as 
absolutely perfect become the basis of affirming the supreme good- 
ness of God in chapter 37. Thus, these names have a foundation in the » 
recognition of God as infinite positive reality, and the overall effect 
here is an implicit recognition that any predication, even with an 
emphasis on a removal of things that cannot be said, presupposes 
some positive sense of what one is talking about. 

The recognition of God as the supreme being that is pure act, 
however, does not mean that what is known or predicated involves any 


direct grasp of the divine essence. Aquimas later reaffirms in Book III * 


(c.49) of Contra Gentiles that the highest moment in our knowledge of 
God occurs ‘when we know of God what he is not, while what he is 
remains completely unknown (penitus manet ignotum)’, where 1m this 
context he discusses direct, quidditative knowledge of God by 
intelligent creatures.’° 


18 Amplius. Unumquodque perfectum est inquantum est actu; imperfectum autem - 


secundum quod est potentla cum privatione actus. Id igitur quod nullo modo est 
potentia sed est actus purus, oportet perfectissimum esse. Tale autem Deus est -. 
Est igitur perfectissimus. Contra Gentiles I ¢.28. 

John Wippel sees an emphasis on the negative way in Contra Gentiles I 
c.14~37 where Aquinas even wants to predicate perfection of God as primarily 
a negative concept resulting from ‘the negation ofi a negation (lack ofi any 
perfection)’, whereby God’s perfection 1s affirmed by the negation of all limits 
or imperfections. The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 516. He 
renders a similar reading of God’s, perfection as It Is expounded m Summa 
theologiae la q.4 and does likewise with the predication of goodness, The 
Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 530-2. For further discussion see 
Appendix. 

19 The passage discusses the mability of men and angels to achieve quidditative 
knowledge of God: ‘For by His effects we know that God is, that he 1s the cause 
of all things, and is surpassing and removed from them all. And this is the limit 
and highest perfection of our cognition in this life. When Dionysus says 
[Mystical Theology 1 ¢.2] that “we are united [to God] as [to something] 
unknown,” which happens when we know ofiGod what he 1s not, while what he 
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A similar note of caution 1s found in how positive names are 
predicated of God. Aquinas in the closing lines of chapter 30, ‘That 
names can be predicated of God’ (Quae nomina de Deo praedicari 
possint), explains that positive names expressing perfections are to be 
affirmed of God. However, in the previous chapter (c.29), ‘The likeness 
of creatures [to God]’ (De similitudine creaturarum), Aqumas allows 
that ‘the form of an effect 1s in some manner found in a transcending 
cause, but according to another mode and another concept’, and thus 
creatures can be said to bear a certam dimimshed resemblance to God in 
respect to some perfections assigned to God” 

To sum up, the basic approach here 1s that we know only that 
certain perfections m creatures, such as goodness and wisdom, reside m 
God, albeit according to an infinite manner of existence. Aquinas then 
in chapter 30 distinguishes between names that are negative m their 
meaning, such as eternity and infinity, and names that Aqumas 
considers to be positive, such as ‘highest good’ and ‘first cause’. He 
emphasizes that even the positive affirmations signify by way of our 
understanding God to be the super-exceeding and transcendent cause of 
all things: 


Now the mode of super-emmence (superemimente) in which the said perfections 
are found m God cannot be signified by names imposed by us except either 
through negation, as when we say God is ‘eternal’ or ‘infinite’, or also through a 
relation ofi [God] to other things, as when we say ‘first cause‘ or ‘highest good’. 


1s remains completely unknown. And whence, m order to demonstrate the 
ignorance ofi this most sublime knowledge, it 1s said of Moses [Exodus 20:21] 
that “he went into the cloud wherein God was.”’ [...] per effectus enim de Deo 
cognoscimus quia est, et quod causa aliorum est et aliis supereminens, et ab 
omnibus remotus. Et hoc est ultimum et perfectissimum nostrae cognitions in 
hac vita, ut Dioystus dicit in Libro De Mystica Theotogta (cap. 1, 2), cum Deo 
quasi ignoto conjungimur. quod quidem contingit dum de eo ut guid non sit 
cognoscimus, quid vero sit penitus manet ignotum. Unde et ad hums sub- 
limissimae cognitions ignorantiam demonstrandam, de Moyse dicitur Exodi 
XX, quod accessit ad caligmem in qua est Deus. Summa contra Gentiles Il 
.49. See also III ¢.39. 

20 Unde forma effectus in causa excedente mvenitur quidem aliqualiter, sed 
secundum alium modum et ahum rationem. Summa contra Gentiles 1 ¢.29. 
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For we cannot grasp what God is (guid est), but only what he 7 not, and how 
other things are related to him, as is clear from what has been said? “ 


The inability to know the essence of God 1s balanced by the view that 
things can be affirmed of God, although the cognitive basis of these 
affirmations is only a knowledge that God as the transcending cause 
of created perfection has them in a manner far beyond our grasp. 
Fortunately the De potentia has more to say on where the causal 
relation between God and creatures fits in with certain positive names 
signifying God. 


De potentia 


In De potentia q.7 a.5 Aqumas offers a very interesting and well- 


known response to a proposal of Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) - 
regarding the positive names of God. Maimonides holds that the | 
positive names traditionally ascribed to God 1n Holy Scripture are not -- 


really predicated of the divine essence. First, positive names are 
shorthand descriptions of the way divine causation appears to us in 
terms of the effects that God produces. ‘Wisdom’ is not predicated as a 
reality in God; rather, God’s actions appear to be like those of a wise 


man. God is said to be ‘living’ insofar as God initiates his own activity © 


in the way living things do. Such names are predicated along the lines 
of the relation that creatures have to God as receiving the divine 


activity, but what God 1s m himself is far too unknown for there to be © 


direct positive predications of the divine nature. 
The second way positive names refer to God is ‘by way of 


negation’ (per modum negationis), as Aquinas here characterizes it. He 2 
understands Maimonides to hold that positive names are transposed - 


from creatures to God 1n order to counteract inappropriate ways of 


21 Modus emm superemmentiae, quo in Deo dictae perfectiones inventuntur, per 
nomina a nobis imposita significar1 non potest nist vei per negationem, sicut 
cum dicimus Deum aeternum vel infinitum, vel etiam per relationem ipsius ad 
alia, ut cum dicttur prima causa vel summum bonum. Non enun de Deo capere 
possumus quid est, sed quid non est, et qualiter alia se habent ad ipsum, ut ex 
supra [cap. 14] dictis patet. Summa contra Gentiles I c.30. 
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thinking about the divinity. He describes the two ways Maimonides 
thinks that positive names signify in the following passage: 


[Mas:monides] says these [positive] names of God are to be understood in two 
ways: In one way, as [indicating] a likeness of effect, as God is said to be wise 
not because wisdom 1s something m him, but because in his effects he acts like 
a wise man, namely, by directing each thing to its due end; and similarly he is 
said to be living inasmuch as he acts like a living being, In that he acts of 
himself. In another way, [positive names apply] by way of negation, as when 
we say God is living, we do not signify life to be something in him, but that we 
afe removing from God that mode of existence which 1s m inanimate things. 
Likewise when we say that God is intelligent we do not signify mtelligence to 
be in him, but we remove from God that mode of existence whereby brutes 
exist and so on.” 


Aquinas rejects both explanations as failing to establish reasonable 
boundaries for what can or cannot be ascribed to God. One could just 
as easily say God 1s a fire or is angry insofar as God is thought to 
cleanse and admunister punishment. Yet these predicates imply corp- 
oreality and passion in God. The same objection applies to the idea 
that positive names apply in order to express the absence of something 
in God. Aquinas points out that, according to this formula, one could 
just as easily call God a ‘lion’, because the definition of lion has 
quadruped in it, and this rules out God being a bird. (Another reason 
given in De potentia q.7 a.5 is that such an application of positive 
names would be contingent on the existence of creation, which 


22 Quidam possuerunt, quod ista nomina dicta de Deo, non significant divinam 
substantiam, quod maxime espresse dicit Rabbi Moyses, dicit autem, huiusmodi 
nomina de Deo dupliciter esse intelligenda: Uno modo per similitudinem 
affectus, ut dicatur Deus sapiens non quia saplentia aliquid sit in Ipso, sed quia 
ad modum sapientis in suis effectibus operatur, ordinando scilicet unum- 
quodque ad debitum finem; et similiter dicitur vivens m quantum ad modum 
viventis operatur, quasi ex se Ipso agens. Alio modo per modum negations; ut 
per hoc quod dicimus Deum esse viventem, non significemus vitam in eo 
aliquid esse, sed removeamus a Deo ilium modum essendi quo res inanimatae 
existunt, Similiter cum dicimus Deum intelligentem, non intelligimus sig- 
nificare intellectum aliquid in 1pso esse, sed removemus a Deo ilium modum 
essendi aquo bruta existunt; et sic de aliis. De potentia q.7 a.5. Aquinas will 
reiterate this assessment of Maimonides’s views in Summa theotogiae la q.13 
a.2. Maimonides’s position 1s in his The Guide for the Perplexed | c.52-9. 
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Aquinas finds contrary to tradition. God would still be good and 
powerful in the absence of a creation to receive effects from God.) 
Aquinas observes in this vein that, ‘There does not exist the name of 
some species that does not remove some mode of being which 1s not 


fitting to God.’® If names are taken from what God’s effects seem like ~ 


to us, or are predicated m virtue of perfections God does not really 
have, then, Aqumas reasons, this applies to all manner of predicates, 
many of which would be disrespectful or absurd. Maimonides could 
perhaps say that Scripture and tradition would mitigate such 
tendencies; much of his religious philosophy is addressing language as 
found in Scripture and the interpretation of Mosaic Law. 

However, the pomt here is less how accurate Aquinas’s criticisms 
are, but rather that Aquinas in this situation finds it unsatisfactory that 
positive names primarily express purely negative knowledge of God or 
else express how divine action is experienced by us in the effects of 
creation. Some positive names are to be understood as affirming 
something about the reality of God, despite the final word being that we 


are in a profound state of unknowing about the ultimate significance of © 
this reality. Purely negative or relational knowledge is. of itself : 


insufficient to guide the meaning and conceptual content of divine 
predication. It also opens the door to imprudent things being said and 
understood of God. Aquinas then goes on in this article in De potentia 


to affirm his previously argued conviction that it is not possible to - 


remove features from something about which nothing positive is 
known: 


Moreover, the Idea of a negation 1s always grounded m some affirmation. This 1s 


clear from the fact that every negation 1s proved by an affirmation. Thus, unless - 


the human intellect knew something affirmative about God, it could not deny 


anything about God. And It would not know [anything] 1f nothing which 1s said - 
about God could ve positively verified of him. And for this reason Dionysius [De ~ 


divinis nommibus, c.12] nas said that names of this kind signify the divme 
substance, aleit deficiently and imperfectly, and is proven thus.* 


23. Non emm est aliquod nomen alicums speciei per quod non removeatur aliquis 
modus qui Deo non competit. De potentia q.7 a.5. 


24 Et praeterea intellectus negatioms semper fundatur in aliqua affirmatione: quod - 


ex hoc patet quia ommis negativa per affirmativam probatur; unde nisi 


imtellectus humamis aliquid de Deo affirmative cognosceret, si nihil quod de _ 
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De potentia here explicitly affirms that the positive names signify the 
divine essence itself. They are not merely expressing a negation or a 
relation between the first cause and its effects. Second, these names 
signify the divine essence in virtue of human beings knowing some 
positive things about God, although we cannot know what they mean 
or signify as they are said to be m God. This he distinguishes from a 
grasp of the intelligible content of God’s essence. This is noteworthy 
in that it proposes a middle way between saying almost nothing 
positive is known or signified of God, while still insurmg that what 
can be known does no violence to the divine transcendence and 
ineffability, by making the divine nature appear too amenable to 
human modes and categories of thought.” We now turn to how this 
solution actually works its way out in De potentia and Summa 
theologiae in regard to the problems that divine sumplicity raises for 
predication. 


Deo dicit, de eo verifatur affirmative. Et ideo, secundum sententiam Dionysii 
[capit. XII de divinis Nominibus], dicendum est, quod huwsmodi nomma 
significant divmam substantiam, quamvis deficientur et imperfecte; quod sic 
patet. De potentia q.7 a5. 

25 John Wippel observes that De potentia finally sees Aquinas explicitly affirm 
that positive names actually signify the divme essence itself, although as early 
as the Sentences {e.g., 1d.22 q.1 a.1 and 2) Aquinas seems ready to say that 
certam perfections signified by positive names are truly in God, See The 
Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas, 526-8, Aquinas consistently affirms 
the divme perfection is that to which created perfection bears an imperfect 
resemblance. In light of this, there is a way of reading the critique of Mar- 
monides in De potentia as slightly less of an wmovation for Aquinas than it 
might first appear. 
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Simplicity and Divine Predication 


Modes of Signification 































Understanding how Aquinas holds that some predicates succeed m 
signifying the divine essence and how multiple positive names are 
assigned to a simple being requires brief examination of his distinction 
between the hing signified (res significata) by a term and the term’s 
mode of signification (modus significandi).® 

Positive terms directly predicated of the divine essence are true 
regarding the res or thing they signify, This means that the perfection 
signified by a term is true of God. However, the terms do not apply to 
God regarding the particular way or mode in which the perfection is 
signified as existing m God: 


Therefore, as to the names we attribute to God there are two things to consider: 
namely, the perfections they signify, such as goodness, life, and like things; and 
then mode of signification. Therefore, insofar as what these names signify, they 
are properly attributable (praprie competunt) to God, and more properly so than to 
creatures, and are primarily said of him. But m regard to their mode of 
signification, they are not properly applied to God, for they have a mode offi 
signification suitable to creatures.”” 


26 Extended discussion of this distinction in Aqumas 1s found in Gregory Rocca’s 
‘The Distinction between Res Significata and Modus Significandi in Aqumas’s 
Theoiogical Epistemology’, The Thomist 55 (1991): 173-97. Rocca revisits the 
topic m Speaking the Incomprehensible God, 256-67. See also E.J. Ashworth’s 
‘Signification and Modes of Signifying in Thirteenth Century Logic: A Preface 
to Aqumas on Analogy’, Medieval Philosophy and Theology i (1991): 39-67. 
The distinction is not orginal to Aqumas and it also saw significant devel- 
opment in the years following his death. Paul Spade sketches the history of the 
distmction m ‘The Semantics of Terms’, in Norman Kretzmann, Anthony 
Kenny and Jan Pinborg (eds), The Cambridge History of Later Mediaeval 
Philosophy. (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 188-96. 

27 ‘In nominibus igitur quae Deo attribuimus, est duo considerare: scilicet, per- 
fectiones ipsas significatas, ut bomtatem, vitam, et huiusmodi; et modum 
significandi. Quantum igitur ad id quod significat hulusmodi nomina, proprie » 
competunt Deo, et magis propre quam ipSis creatuns, et per pnus dicunur de 
eo. Quantum vero ad modum significandi, non propne dicuntur de Deo: nabent 
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Terms for perfections such as ‘good’, ‘wise’ and ‘life’ predicate a res 
significata m creatures that can also be said of God. They signify what 
1s identifiably the same perfection m both cases. In fact, Aquinas 
holds that these terms are more properly attributable to God than to 
creatures. The reason is that m God the perfection in question enjoys 
its fullest possible expression. The divine reality 1s the absolute and 
maximal version of how the perfection can possibly exist, or subsist, 
as the case may be. 

What is not properly attributable to God about these positive 
names is their mode of signification, 1.¢., how our concepts represent the 
way in which the perfection exists in the subject (God). The perfection 
will always be conceived and signified according to the manner of its 
existence (modus essendi) in creatures, and this is reflected m the 
intellectual concept, or ratio, that drives the signification.’ We will 
presently see how this works with particular examples, though one 
further semantic distinction 1s in order. 

Aquinas throws light on the situation with yet another distinction, 
the distinction between that from which a name is imposed to signify (id 
@ quo imponitur nomen ad significandum) and that to which a word is 


emm modum significandi qui creatuns competit. Summa theotogiae la q.13 a.3. 
Paralle! passages mclude Summa theotogiae Ia q.13 a.6; Summa contra Gentiles 
1 ¢.30; De potentia q.7 a.2 ad 7 and q.7 a.4 ad 1; In Librum Beati Dionysii De 
divimis nominibus Exposiiio c.i 0.77; Scriptum super libros Sentenliarum | 4.4 
q.2 at and d.22 2.2. 

28 Though often taken as synonymous with ‘mental concept’ m discussions of 
Aquinas, it is worth clarifying that ‘rato’ has multiple related meanings m his 
writings. A thing’s ratio 1s its essence or form. (See, for instance, m the 
commentary on Aristotie’s Metaphysics, In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum 
Aristotetis exposition III 1.1 n.1687.) A ratio can also be the definition 
signifying the essence (Summa theo/ogiae la q.13 a.8 ad 2). The rato can also 
be our mental concept of something, or the particular way in which a thing 1s 
understood. It 1s m this sense that there can be different rationes of the same 
extra-mental object, In which each concept has some basis sn the way the object 
1s. See the responsio of De potentia q.7 4.6 ad 4, 5, and 6; De veritate q.8 2.4 ad 
1; and Summa theotogiae \a q.13 a.4. A thing’s ratio can also be 1ts essence or 
form, or the definition signifying the essence. For excellent discussion of this 
tenn, see Robert Schmidt, The Domain of Logic according to Samt Thomas 
Aqumas (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966), 111, and see ‘ratio’ in the mdex. 
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imposed in order to signify something true of it (id ad quod 
significandum nomen imponitur): “It must be said that in regard to the 
signification of names, that from which the name is imposed [derived] 
to signify is sometimes other than that to which the name is imposed to 
signify [...))2 Since the names of perfections predicated of God are 
imposed from creatures, their mode of signification connotes the way. 
the perfection exists in creatures but not in God. The mode of signifying © 
does not apply to God, although the perfection being predicated does 
apply. 

Well, what 1s it about the modus essendi that the perfection has in 
creatures that is not true of God? This question takes us to the heart of = 
how the divine simplicity affects how the positive names are predicated. 


Simplicity and the Signification of Names 


The claims of the divine simplicity, and the transcendence of the 
world that they imply, insure that the mode of signification of the 
positive names of God will be inapplicable to the divine essence in 
important respects. First, nouns signify either concretely or abstractly. 
Concrete terms are imposed from material substances, while abstract 
terms are imposed from forms inhering in creatures. According to 
Thomas, both kinds of terms signify in a manner implying things not. : 
true of God: a 


And since in [material] creatures that which 1s perfect and subsistent is 
compound, whereas a form in them 1s not a complete subsisting thing, but 1s 
rather that by which something is; thus all names imposed by us to signify a 
complete subsisting thing signify concretely but as applicable to compound 
things, while those which are imposed simple forms signify something as not < 


29  Dicendum quod in significatione nominum, aliud est quandoque a quo m- , 
ponitur nomen ad significandum, et id ad quod significandum nomen imponitur. 
Summa theologiae 1 q.13 a.2 ad 2, 4.13 a.8. See also Scriptum super libros 
Sehtentiarum 1 4.22 q.1 a.1 ad 3, I d.6a.1 ad 3. The distinction is given ample 
attention m De veritate q.4 a.1. 
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subsisting, but as that by which something is, just as ‘whiteness’ signifies that 
by which a thing is white.°? 


God 1s both simple and subsistent. Concrete terms correctly convey 
God’s subsistence, but also signify as if God were both a material and 
a composite entity. This will not do. Abstract terms accurately connote 
God’s simplicity; God 1s of course technically not a form but 1s 
mdependent of matter. However, abstract nouns also signify as if God 
were a form inhering im something, and not subsisting. 

The positive names of God, moreover, are imposed from our 
acquaintance with perfections as they are distinct from one another and 
multiplied in creatures. Yet the names all have to signify the entirety of 
the divine essence in what they ultimately signify, even though these 
positive names difter from one another in their immediate signification, 
owing to how we think of them. Summa theologiae la q.13 a.4 makes 
this clear: 


But, insofar as it was said [a.]] that all of these names signify the divine 
substance, albeit imperfectly, it 1s also clear, according to what was said [a.1-2] 
that they have diverse meanings (rationes). For the notion which the name 
signifies 1s the conception in the intellect off the thing signified by the name. 
But, our intellect, which knows God from creatures, in order to understand God, 
forms conceptions proportionate to the perfections [as they are] proceeding 
from God ito creatures. These perfections pre-exist in God simply and 
unitedly, whereas in creatures they are received, divided, and multiplied.;! 


30 Et quia mn humsmodi creaturis, ea quae sunt perfecta et subsistentia, sunt 
composita; forma autem in eis non est completum subsistens, sed magis quo 
aliquid est; inde est quod omnia nomina a nobis imposita ad significandum 
aliquid completum subsistens, significat concretione prout competit compositis; 
quae autem imponutur ad significandas formas simplices, significant aliquid non 
est subsistens, sed ut quo aliquid est, sicut albedo significat ut quo aliquid est 
album. Summa theologiae la q.13 a2 ad 2. 

31 Sed secundum quod dictum est humsmodi nomina substantiam divinam sig- 
nificare, licet imperfecte, etiam plane apparet, secundum praemissa, quod habet 
rationes diversas. Ratio enim quam significat nomen, est conceptio intellectus 
de re significata per nomen. Intellectus autem noster, cum cognoscat Deum ex 
creaturis, format ad intelligendum Deum conceptiones proportionatas perfec- 
tionibus procedentibus a Deo in creaturas. .Quae quidem perfectiones in Deo 
pracexistunt unite et simpliciter: in creaturis vero recipiuntur divise et multi- 
pliciter. Summa theolognae la q.13 a.4. 
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Each name appears to signify a feature that is a component in God, 
Each appears to signify a different feature in God from thé others, 
This has to do with the names of the divine perfections being imposéd 
from the occurrence of these perfections in creatures, where they are. 
ontologically distinct from the subject and often from one another. It 
is this implying of composition, limitation, and division in God in 
which they maccurately represent the divine reality. 

These concepts each correspond to the whole of the divine 
essence, but none of them exhausts the full expression or presentation of 
the unitary divine essence. As early as the commentary on Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences (I d.2 q.1 a.3), Aquinas explains that a predicated 
characteristic is said to be in a thing insofar as the concept, or ratio, that 
the name immediately signifies 1s a likeness of the thing, “Whence it is 
clear, namely, that a ratio is said to be in a thing insofar as the 
significatum of the name to which it pertains to be a ratio, is in the 
thing. And this properly happens when the conception of the intellect is 
a likeness of the thing.” Later m that same article he concludes, ‘And 
for this reason, something in the thing that 1s God corresponds to the 
plurality of these rationes — certainly not a plurality of the thing, but a 
full perfection (piena perfectio), because of which all these conceptions 
can apply to him.’ It is on account of what Aquinas, in that article of 
















32 Unde patet secundum, scilicet quod ratio dicitur esse in re, inquantum sig- 
nificatum nominis, cm accidit esse rationem, est in re: et hoc contingit proprie 
quando conceptio mtellectus est similitudo rei. Scriptum super libros Sent- 
entiarum 1.4.2 q.1 a.3. 

33 Et ideo pluralitati istarum rationem respondet aliquid in re quae Deus est: non 
quidem pluralitas rei, sed plena perfectio, ex qua contingit ut omnes istae 
conceptiones ei aptentur. Aquinas continues in this articie, ‘And it is clear from 
the fourth point that the piurality of these names 1s not only on the part of our 
intellect forming diverse conceptions of God [...] but also on the part of God 
himself, insofar as there 1s namely something m God corresponding to all these 
conceptions, namely, his full and omm-modal (omnimoda) perfection, accord- 
ing to which it happens that every name [immediately] signifying these 
conceptions, are truly and properly said of God; however, not such that any 
diversity or multiplicity is posited in the thing, which 1s God, by reason of these 
attributions.’ Et sic patet quartum, quod phiritas istorum nommum non tantum 
est ex parte mtellectus nostri formants diversas conceptiones de Deo, quae 
dicuntur diversae ratione, ut dictts patet, sed ex parte ipsius Dei, inquantum 
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the Sentences commentary, goes on to call God’s full and ‘omm-modal’ 
(omnimoda) perfection that concepts gleaned from perfections m 
creatures can be true of God, but neither exhaust nor divide him. We 
have already seen in previous discussion that God can receive the 
predication of ‘ipsum esse subsistens’ without it having to be 
erroneously conceived that God is just a thin act of existence that 
excludes the predication of further powers and perfections. 

How Aquinas can see his way to predicating multiple predicates of 
a simple God should now be somewhat clear. First, statements of the 
form ‘God is X’ should be understood as expressing the identification 
of what the subject and predicate ultimately signify in reality: 


God, however, as considered m himself is altogether one and simple; but 
nevertheless our intellect knows him by diverse conceptions, because it cannot see 
him as he is im himself, But, although i understands him under diverse 
conceptions, it knows that all these conceptions correspond (respondet) [emphasis 
added] to one and the same simple thing. Therefore, this plurality, which is [a 
plurality] according to reason, is represented by the plurality of subject and 
predicate; and the intellect represents the unity by composition. 


scilicet est aliquid in Deo correspondens omnibus istis conceptionibus, scilicet 
piena et omnunoda spswus perfectio, secundum quam contingit quod quodlibet 
nommum significantum istas conceptiones, de Deo vere et propre dicitur; non 
autem ita quod aliqua diversitas vel multiplicitas ponatur m re, quae Deus est, 
ratione istarum attributorum. Scriptum super libros Sententiarum | d.2 q.i a.3. 

34 Deus autem, in se consideratus est omnmo unus et simplex: sed tamen 
mtellectus noster secundum diversas conceptiones ipsum cognoscit, eo quod 
non potest ipsum ut in seipso est, videre. Sed tamen, quamvis mtelligat ipsum 
sub diversas conceptionibus, cognoscit tamen quod omnibus suis concep- 
tionibus respondet una et eadem res simpliciter, Hanc ergo pluritatem, quae est 
secundum rationem, representat per pluritatem praedicati et subiecti: unitatem 
vero repraesentat mtellectus per compositionem. Summa theologiae la q.13 
a.12. In Summa theotogiae \a q.13 a.5 we find: ‘when the term “wise” is said of 
a man, we signify some perfection distinct from a man’s essence, and from his 
power and existence, and from everything else. But when we predicate this term 
of God we do not intend to signify anything distinct from his essence or power 
or existence.’ cum hoc nomen sapiens de homme dicitur, significamus aliquam 
perfectionem distinctam ab essentia hommis, et a potentia et ab esse ipsius, et 
ab omnibus huiusmodi. Sed cum hoc nomen de Deo dicimus, non intendimus 
significare aliquid distinctum ab essentia vel potentia vel esse ipsius. 
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Second, the different positive predicates of God all signify the same 
divine essence: ; ‘ 


it belongs to the perfect unity of God, that things which are manifold and divided 


in others exist simply and unitedly in him. It thus happens that he 1s one m reality ~ 


and multiple in concept, because our intellect so apprehends him in a manifold 
way, as things represent him m a manifold way. 


How can each of the different concepts represent, or correspond to, ~ 


the entire unitary divine essence without implying incompatible 
characterizations of it? Again, our concepts of these perfections do not 
exhaust or represent the full expression of the unitary divine essence, 
but ‘fall short in their representation of God’, as the second Summa 
puts it.° The names are imposed from created likenesses of the divine 
perfection, which are far incommensurate with their ultimate cause: 
‘every effect not adequating the power of the causal agent receives the 
likeness (similitudinem) not according to its full definition (rationem), 
but in a manner which falls short’.*” Yet the terms still manage to 
signify the essence of God in virtue of our concepts signifying 
perfections (or the unlimited actus essendi) true about God, even 
though Aquinas is always clear that we cannot imagine or conceive 
what these perfections are like in their infinite mode of existing. 


Practically speaking, this means we realize that our concepts of ; 


certain perfection correspond to the perfection of God, but we are 


unaware of exactly how this affirmation cashes out m their actual © 


application to the divine reality. Again, we see the reasoning that effects 


35 ad perfectam Dei unitatem pertinet, quodea quae sunt multiplicitur et divisim m 
aliis, in ipso sunt simpliciter et unite. Et ex hoc contingit quod est unus re et 
plures secundum rationem, quia Intellectus noster ita multipliciter apprehendit 
eum, sicut res multipliciter ipsum repraesentant. Summa theotogiae la g.13 a4 
ad 3. 

36 deficiunt a repraesentahone Ipsius. Summa theologiae la g.13 a2. In De 
potentia the names ofiGod signify the whole divine essence ‘not, however, as 
comprehending it, but imperfectly’ non tamen comprehendens ipsam, sed 
imperfecte, De potentia q.7 a.5. 

37 omnis effectus non adaequans virtutem causae agentis recipit similitudinem 
agentis non secundum eandem rationem, sed deficienter. Summa theologiae la 
g.13 a5, 
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in some manner resemble their causes as justifying the affirmation that 
the most noble features of creatures pre-exist m God, since God is the 
first cause. (Exactly which perfections this involves will be seen 
presently.) Thus, the associated name can signify the divine essence. 
Yet God 1s infmite and any concept we have is necessarily finite in 
content and thus incomplete. Our experience of these perfections as 
diverse and imperfect in creatures furnishes a series of diverse and 
indirect ‘viewings’ of the divine essence. Individually, and even 
collectivety, none of these viewmgs approaches a full comprehension of 
God or even a significant grasp of the contents of the divine nature. As 
early as De veritate, Aquinas observes that, ‘God is said to elude every 
form of our intellect, not because there is no form which can represent 
him at all, but because none of them can represent him ‘perfectly 
[emphasis added].’** ‘Good’ and ‘living’ are predicates associated with 
two different concepts that reflect two distinct ways of thinking about 
God, while both have the exact same ontological basis in God 
corresponding to their use. Thus, Aquinas holds that multiple predicates 
can be truly predicated of the unitary divine essence. None of them 
represents actual isolated constituents in God (God’s goodness, wisdom, 
and so on) as distinct from one another and the divine essence, for all of 
them signify the entirety of the united and supreme perfection that 1s 
God. However, the creaturely derived concepts that we associate with 
these predicates m our mind fall terribly short of the full reality, and 
their associated mode of signification does not apply to the infimte and 
united modus essendi that the perfections have m God.” 


38 Deus dicitur omnem intellectus nostri formam subterfugere, non quin aliqua 
forma nostri intellectus spsum aliquo modo repraesentet; sed quia nulla eum 
repraesentat perfecte. De verttate q.2 a.1 ad 10. 

39 The reality of God in this way responds to distinct concepts and predicates that 
we normally use for various and distinct features ofi creatures. God is, as it 
were, a special case m which positive predicates do not imply division. Alvin 
Plantinga observes in his well-known critique of Aquinas’s doctrine of divine 
simplicity: ‘[God] doesn’t merely have a nature or essence; he just 1s that 
nature, [...] [and] each ofthis properties 1s identical with each of his properties 
[...] so that God has but one property.’ This, he thinks, ‘seems flatly in- 
compatible with the obvious fact that God has several properties; he has power 
and mercifulness, say, neither of which is identical with the other.. Does God 
Have a Nature? , 46-7. For further discussion see Appendix. 
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Aquinas still wants to say that the positive names are not false: 
Every positive concept leaves God, not inaccurately represented, but 
‘underrepresented’, as it were, in regard to its mode of signification: 
‘this term “wise” said of man in some way circumscribes and com 
prehends the thing signified: not, however, when [the name is] said of. 
God, but it leaves the thing signified as uncomprehended, and as- 
exceeding the signification of the name’.*° Consequently, the names are 
imperfect in their signification, but not inapplicable to the divine 
essence. : 
How these positive names are able to signify God is something 
Aquinas talks about in De potentia, citing three ways in which positive 
names are affirmed of the divine essence: 


the super-eminent (third) mode of affirmation adds the qualification 
that we bear in mind the transcending and infinite mode of existence 
that the perfection has in God. Our terms signify the perfection as if it 
were limited to a determmate kind and degree, while God’s power 
infinitely exceeds the sum of all perfections. This in part explains 
why, as we have already seen in Summa theologiae, ‘being’ remains 
the most proper expression of the divine essence, as De potentia tells 
us: 


all these names signify the divine substance, although not as comprehending 1t, 
but imperfectly: and for this the name ‘He Who Is’ is most becoming to God, 
since it does not ascribe any particular form to God, but signifies being without 
any limitation. [...] He Who Is denotes a boundless sea of substance.” 


First, [these names are predicated] affirmatively, as when we say ‘God is wise’, 
which must be said of him, because in [God] there is a likeness to the wisdom 
flowing issumg (fluentis) from him. Nevertheless, because wisdom is not in God 
in the way we understand and predicate, it can be truiy denied, such that it is said 
‘God is not wise’. Again, because wisdom Is not denied of God as though he 
lacked wisdom, because it 1s m him more super-emmently than as it 1s predicated .: 
or understood, for this reason it must be said that ‘God is super-eminently wise 
(supersaprensy 


‘Being’, like ‘actuality’, covers or expresses the ontological’ sub- 
stratum of all perfection, but indeterminately so, without regard to 
kind or limit. 


Simplicity and Absolute Perfection 
The perfections attributable to God are those that can be infinite. 


Aquinas in Summa theologiae explains the standard for which per- 
fections are predicated: 


This approach, of course, echoes the threefold approach of Dionysius, 
of which we aiready saw Aquinas make use in the commentary on ~ 
Boethius’s De Trinitate. First, the names of the positive perfections 
are affirmed of the divine essence imsofar as these perfections 
resemble their first cause. Second, they are denied of God with respect 
to the inadequacy of their concept and mode of signification. Finally, : 


It must be said there are certain names signifying perfections proceeding from 
God to created things, in a way m which the very imperfect way in which 
creatures participate m the dive perfection, 1s included in the very sig- 
nification of the name, just as ‘stone’ signifies a matenal being, and names of 
this kind can only be attributed to God in a metaphorical sense, Certam other 


mi omine dicitur, quodammodo circ ibit e ym- p 5 
40 hoc nomen sapiens de nomme dicitur, qu MUMSCTIDIE: Ct: Ot names signify these perfections [coming from God] absolutely, without any 


prehendit rem significatum: non autem cum dicitur de Deo, sed relinquit rem © 
significatum ut mcomprehensam, et excedentem nomumnis significatronem. 
Summa ftheologiae la q.13 a.5. 
41 Primo quidem affirmative, ut dicimus, Deus est sapiens; quod quidem de eo 
oportet dicere propter hoc quod est sn eo smmilitudo sapientiae ab ipso fluent: 
quia quia tamen non est m Deo sapientia qualem nos mtelligtmus et nomin- 
amus, potest vere negarl, ut dicatur, Deus non est sapiens. Rursum quia 
sapientia non negatur de Deo quia ipse deficiat a sapientia, sed quia super- 
emihentius est m ipso quam dicatur aut mtelligatur, ideo oportet dicere quod 
Deus sit supersapiens. De potentia q.7 a.5 ad 2. 


42  quodlibet istorum nommum significat divinam substantiam, non tamen quasi 
comprehendens ipsam, sed imperfecte: et propter hoc, nomen Qui Est, maxime 
Deo competit, quia non determinat aliquam formam Deo, sed significat esse 
determinate. [...] Qui Est significat substantiae pelagus infinitum. De potentia 
q.7 4.5. 
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mode of participation contained in their signification, such as ‘being’, “good”. 
‘living’, and the like, and such names can be properly applied to Goa? 


Aquinas notes that characteristics that are inherently limited, and 
cannot ever be instantiated as mfinite, are of the very essence of mos 
things. ‘Stone’ signifies something that could never be infinite, as it is 


of its essence something corporeal. And corporeality could never be © 


the case in God. Thus, the essence of stone can never be identified 


with the mfinite divine essence, although one might metaphorically © 
express the enduring and unchanging nature of God’s existence as like 


that of stone. Similariy, beg angry or something being a lion could 
only happen where havmg a body is involved. The term applies to 
God in a purely metaphorical sense, since the essence of the res 


significata involved could not literally be true of God’s nature. These . 


predicates tend to be ones that imply a material constitution, or a 
movement from potentiality to actuality, and broadly speaking, Aqui- 
nas wants to rule out predicates that express any modus essendi proper 
only to creatures (recall the discussion of Contra Gentiles I c.30 at the 
close of our examination of that work in this chapter). Sensations and 
emotions cannot be predicated, whereas Aquinas thinks will and 
intellection can be. He does not think of them as things that are of 
then essence incapable of being manifested as something mfinite. 


43 Dicendum quod quaedam nomma significant huismodi perfectiones a Deo .. 


procedentes in res creatas, hoc modo quod ipse modus imperfectus quo a 
creatura participatur divma perfectlo, in ipso nominis significato includitur, 
sicut lapis significat aliquid materialiter ens: et huiusmodi nomina non possunt 
attribul Deo nisi metaphorice. Quaedam vero nomma significant 1psas per- 
fectiones absolute, absque hoc quod aliquis modus participandi claudatur in 
eorum significatione, ut ens, bonum, vivens, et hulusmodi: et talia proprie 
dicuntur de Deo. Summa theologiae la q.13 a.3 ad 1. Some readers believe they 
detect after q.13 a tapering off ofithe natural theology and an increasing reliance 
on revelation and tradition, m the discussion ofithe operative predicates of God. 
Whether this observation is accurate or not, it 1s clear that Aquinas relies on 
reason to organize and penetrate ther meaning. When it comes to discussmg 
God’s manner of having knowledge, it also helps to keep m mind the influence 
of Augustine and his reliance on Neoplatome thought. The One beyond thought 
and being in Plotinus emanates a Mind, and the mmd grasps the Platonic 
Fotms. Augustine will identify the transcendent unity of God with the divine 
intellect and also with any thought it has. 
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What are called the absolute perfections are different from those 
things that of their essence are limited bemgs. Remember that for 
Aquinas, infinity is associated with something that transcends created 
species and genera. He sees ‘being’, ‘good’ and ‘living’ as signifying 
realities that can be instantiated as the simple divme essence, In their 
maximal and absolute version they also do not exclude one another. The 
realities signified by these names are not, say, limited to material bemgs 
or to a very particular set of created species of things. Their character 
possesses no inherent limit to the way in which they can exist. 

Aquinas does not believe it is possible for human minds to distill 
out of our concepts the created modi significandi attached to these 
predicates. We cannot somehow arrive at a ‘pure’ concept of this or that 
perfection, one that abstracts from its created modes of existence and 
univocally applies to God and creatures. Why? One reason is that in 
their full and maximal expression, these types of perfections are 1) 
mfinite as well as 2) identical with one another and 3) with the divme 
essence. To be able to grasp the unadulterated versions of these per- 
fections would be to know the essence of God, since that 1s what the 
unadulterated state of each perfection is.“ Aside from that, our faculties 
cannot just peel away, as it were, a perfection’s ontological situatedness 
as a feature that a creature has. 

Still, Aquinas would say, the ontological identity of a perfection 
(or enough of it anyway) 1s preserved through the entire run of its 
created and divine manifestations. We have already seen hints of 
Aquinas’s justification of this in the position that effects will bear trace 
resemblances of their causes. (The frequently used ‘similitudo’ can 
translate as likeness or resemblance.) It stands to reason, Aquinas 
thinks, that the effects that could most resemble the first cause are those 
that are of their essence unlimited, 1. those capable of being 
instantiated as the divine essence itself. That we cannot know what 


44 Gregory Rocca develops this line of reasonmg in ‘The Distinction between Res 
Significata and Modus Significandi in Aquinas’s Theological Epistemology’. 
The Thomist 55 (1991): 173-97, 185. He notes, ‘The denial of the manner of 
signification does not leave us with a pure concept exactly fitting to God’s 
transcendent perfection’, in Speaking the Incomprehensible God, 349. 
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these perfections are like in God does not mean that they are not present - 
in God. 4 

We see Aquinas thinking along similar lines m his position that~ 
existence 1s not self-limiting. Since existence occurs in innumerable 
modes of existence, existence per se is not limited to any one of them. 
Something other than existence explains its limitation m creatures. 
Aquinas’s thinking about the perfections 1s perhaps not altogether 
dissimilar. These positive perfections appear m innumerable kinds of 
things and enjoy various modes of existence. The perfections are not of 
their essence limited to a particular manner or degree of actualization, 
This might suggest that their essence at least does not preclude bemg 
instantiated as infinite, and in their maximal state no one excludes any 
ofithe other absolute perfections. Why believe this last step? 

Aqumas could argue that for a given perfection to be truly mfinite, 
or maximally perfect in its own nght, its character would not exclude all 
that is noble about the other perfections. Truly maximal wisdom cannot 
be lacking in whatever is desirable about maximal goodness, and vice 
versa, and so on with the other absolute perfections. Hence, for any one 
perfection to be in its maximal state is for it to be identical with all the 
others in their maximal state. Yet, for them all to be maximal and 
together 1s for them to actually be God and to constitute the divine 
unity. Hence, a guiding assumption appears to be that the absolute 
perfections in their maximal instance all transcend the bounds oftheir 
own order, i.e,, as a category of perfection excluding other kinds. (And ~* 
the difference between the created and the divine instance is one far 
beyond a matter of degree or intensity.) Only the simple divine essence 
can be absolutely unlimited and can manifest the fullness ofi existence 
that includes all absolute perfections. Thus these perfections in their 
ontologically maximal state must be identical with one another and with 
God. In fact, the divine essence is the primary, unadulterated instance of 
each. 

This, it seems, is how he might argue, though admittedly the line 
of argumentation will not look intensely plausible to the contemporary 
philosophical mind. In order to understand Aqumas better, though, it 
will help to say a little more about how it is that effects resemble then 
causes, since much ofithe reasoning surrounding divine predication m ~ 
Aqumas tums on this theme. 


God 


45 
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same mode of being [...]’. 
enjoy vastly different modes of existence in God than they do mn 
creatures, as De potentia makes clear: 


When speaking of a resemblance between God and creatures, 


Aquinas is of course not talking about a limited, circumscribed form 


has that has the same modus essendi m creatures, as when for 


instance an animal or plant reproduces and brings about an individual of 
the same species. For Aquinas, uruvocal predication of a term to an 
effect and its cause only happens when what is predicated, the res 
significata, enjoys the same mode of existence, or modus essendi, mn 
both. 
the species of its cause, it will not receive the umvocal predication of 
the name unless it receives the same specific form according to the 


As the Contra Gentiles notes, ‘Furthermore, ifian effect attains to 


*“ Without a doubt, the absolute perfections 


It must be said that it is impossible for anything to be predicated univocally of 
God a creature; it is obvious for this reason: for every effect of a umvocal agent 1s 
adequate to the power of the agent, No creature, however, because it 1s finite, can 
adequate the power of the first cause, since it 1s infinite,*® 


Amplius, Si aliquis effectus ad speciem causae pertingat, praedicationem nom- 
mis univoce non consequitur msi secundum eumdem essendi modum eamdem 
speciem vel formam suscipiat. Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.32. 

Dicendum quod impossibile est aliquid univoce praedican de Deo et creatura: 
quod ex hoc patet. Nam omms effectus agentis univoci adequat virtutem 
agentis. Nulla autem creatura, cum sit finita, potest adequare virtutem primi 
agentis, sit mfinita. De potentia q.7 a.7. In Summa theologiae we find, ‘It must 
be said that it 1s impossible for something to be predicated ofiGod and creatures 
umvocally. This 1s because every effect which does not equal the full power ofi 
the efficient cause receives the similitude of the agent not according to same 
way (rationem) but deficiently, so that what is divided and multiplies m the 
effects 1s m the cause simply and in the same manner [...]’. Moreover, these 
perfections are signified as finite and circumscribed in their existence, as 
Aquinas says several lines later m the same responsio ofithat article: ‘And thus 
with the name “wise” applied to man m some way circumscribes and 
comprehends the thing signified; but it 1s not so when said of God, but it ieaves 
the thing signified as uncomprehended and as exceeding the signification of the 
name.’ Dicendum quod impossibile est aliquid praedican de Deo et creaturis 
univoce, Quia omms effectus non adequans virtutem causae agentis, recipit 
similitudinem agentis non secundum eandem rahonem, sed deficientur: ita ut 
quod divism et multipliciter est m effectibus, in causa est simpliciter et eodem 
modo. [...] Et sic, cum hoc nomen sapiens de homune dicitur, quodammodo 
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At the same time Aquinas is convinced that even when we are not” 
dealing with a communication of literally the same form from effect to~ 





cause, some similanty is still present between the effect(s) and ‘the 


cause, ‘for it is of the nature of action [that] an agent produce . 
[something] similar to itself, for everything acts insofar as it is in’ 


act’.“” It is good to keep m mind that when Aquinas speaks of a 
resemblance between a very powerful cause and one of its lesser 
effects, his examples demonstrate a fairly liberal estimation of the 
manner in which something about the effect will be indicative of the 
nature of the higher cause. In one instance, he mentions that the great 
heat of the sun is found in terrestrial bodies that it heats; the sun is 


essentially concentrated fire (in the cosmology of the day) and in. 


bodies, warmth is an accidental property.”* In another example he 
suggests that the burned and destroyed condition of an area of land is 
suggestive of a hostile army having recently passed. The former 
example 1s a purported case of similarity between an effect and its 
cause; the other is a case of some situation merely revealing some- 
thing about its origins. (Aquinas also recogmzes different kinds and 
gradations of similarity.) 

However, Aquinas does not elaborate on the exact nature of the 


resemblance that effects have to their non-univocal causes, nor does he | 


develop explicit philosophical justification for the position that effects 
can resemble their equivocal causes. It appears to be a background 
assumption of his system. The question of exactly how creatures will 
resemble God is unanswerable, by Aquinas’s lights. It presupposes a 
grasp of God that we can never have, and if we cannot know what God 
is like in himself, the demand for a univocal core concept for these 
predicates assumes quite a bit. The situation might be different, say, 
where an effect reveals something of the character of unseen causes in 
scientific expenmental reasoning. This situation often involves 


é describit [circumscribit] et comprehendit rem significatam: non autem dicitur 
de Deo, sed relinquit rem significatam ut incomprehensam et excedentem 
nominis significationem. Summa theologiae la q.13 a.5. 

47 — de natura enim actionis est ut agens sibi simile agat, cum unumquodque agat 
secundum quod actu est. Summa contra Gentiles Ic. 29. 
48 Contra Gentiles 1.29. 
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background knowledge about the specific causal processes mvolved and 
often there 1s already at least some generic knowledge of the causal 
phenomena one is seeking. 

Aquinas rejects the positive names of God as applying m either an 
utterly univocal fashion or m a purely equivocal (pure aequivoce) way. 
The mfinite and unitary mode of existence that these perfections enjoy 
in God 1s ultimately incomprehensible and inexpressible, and thus the 
sense in which the res significata is the same in God and in creatures 
remains fundamentally inexpressible. Yet he believes that if the 
application of names is purely equivocal, then ‘it follows that from 
creatures nothing could be known or demonstrated about God at all’ 
(secundum hoc ex creaturis nihil posset cognosci de Deo, nec dem- 
onstrari).° Again, as we saw in the working out of a negative theology 
in some of the earlier texts we surveyed, Aquinas has to safeguard the 
utter transcendence of God while affirming that something meaningful 
can be positively said. Aquinas believes the best we can do in 
approaching this sameness and difference in the predication is by appeal 
to analogical predication. 


Analogical Predication 


A remark often quoted nowadays by contemporary commentators is 
that Aquinas does not explicitly develop a theory of analogical pre- 
dication.”° This is true, and it expresses an understandable exasp- 
eration with the unceasing flow of commentary on the subject of 
analogy in Aquinas. However, Aquinas’s frequent and sophisticated 
uses of analogy suggest an underlying body of organized and dynamic 


49 = Summa theologiae la q.13 a5. 

50 David Burrell makes this observation in Aquinas: God and Action, 25, The 
outpouring of literature on Aquinas on analogy has long been and remains of 
glacial proportions. A reliable classic is George Klubertanz’s St, Thomas Aqui- 
nas on Analogy: A Textual Anatysis and Systematic Synthesis (Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1960). 
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thinking on the matter. It 1s aiso important to keep in mind that 


analogical predication in Aquinas 1s not, strictly speaking, a method of » 
argumentation. Anaiogical predication itself does not underwrite God 


as being a certain way or as having such and such positive names. 
Instead, we are dealing with patterns describing how the predication 
of certain positive names might occur, m which the predicates 
themselves have already been decided upon for other reasons (and so 
eamest critiques of Aquinas’s ‘analogical reasoning’ often conflate a 
theory of meaning with a method of argument). We have already seen 
Aqmnas’s essential line of argument that one can consistently assign 
multiple predications of a simple God. What follows 1s yust a basic 
sketch of his use of analogical predication in carrying out the project. 
Aquinas in the corpus recognizes two general types of analogical 
predication of divine names. The later works employ what he calls an 


agreement ofiproportion (proportio). By proportion he means a relation. 


Aquinas 1s talking about a way of predicatmg m which multiple names 


are related m various ways to some one thing. A second and. 


infrequently used type of analogical predication of divine names 
involves predicating according to an agreement of ‘proportionality 
(proportionalitatis). Roughly speaking, four terms are in play and what 


is examined is how one term relates to a second mn comparison with © 
how a third does to a fourth. Aquinas uses this latter kind m the ~ 


relatively early De veritate (1256-1259), and later lets go of it i in 
connection with his theory of divine predication, but we will start with a 


brief summary of it in order to understand the analogy of proportion by 


way of contrast. 


Proportionality 


Analogy involving an agreement of proportionality involves four 
items, say A, B, C and D. The items form two separate proportions, or 
two-term relations (A with C, and B with D). The analogy compares 
‘a similarity of two proportions to each other’ (De veritate q.2 a.11). 
The focus is thus on examining a relation between two relations, a 
comparison of how A is related to C with how B is related to D. 
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Suppose a term signifies a perfection G. Suppose A and B are 
instances of G in their subjects, which are C and D. The agreement of 
proportionality compares how each perfection 1s related to its subject. 
The companison is not between the two mstances of G-ness (A and B); 
rather, Aquinas means to compare the two relations of A to C and of B 
to D, as he describes in q.2 a.11 of De veritate: 


sometimes agreement of two things to each other 1s noted between which there is 
no proportion, but rather a similarity of two proportions to each other; for instance 
six agrees with four because six is the double of three, so is four of two. [...] as 
when sight 1s predicated of bodily sight and of the intellect because understanding 
1s m the mind as sight is in the eye.” 


‘Sight’ predicated of the eye signifies the actuality of contammng a 
corporeal representation of another object (or the power to do so). 
‘Sight’ predicated of the intellect signifies the actuality or power of 
the intellect’s representing an object to itself. The powers are similar 
insofar as they are faculties in a living being to contain a tepre- 
sentation of something else. Yet ‘sight’ predicated of the eye signifies 
a corporeal actuality or power in a corporeal organ, while the sight of 
the intellect mvolves an incorporeal act of an incorporeal entity 
(Aquinas believed the intellect to be such). The difference between the 
power being corporeal in one thing and incorporeal m another means 
that the two res significata differ m their conception and of course in 
how they are actualized in their respective orders — those of sentience 
and intellection. This precludes ‘sight’ from being univocally pre- 
dicated of mind and eye; nevertheless it is appropriate to express that 
there 1s a similarity m how each is actualized in its respective subject. 
Aquinas does not emphasize here the search for something com- 
mon to the two things being predicated. As the passage notes, 
‘sometimes agreement of two things to each other 1s noted between 
which there 1s no proportion’, which suggests that a concept (sight) can, 


51 etiam quodque attenditur duorum ad invjcem quae non sit proportio, sed magis 
sumilitudo duarum ad mvicem proportionem; sicut senarius convemt cum 
quatemario ex hoc quod sicut senaNus est duplum ternafi, ita quatemarius 
binarii. {...] sicut nomen visus dicitur de visu corporali et mtellectu, eo quod 
sicut visus est m oculo, ita intellectus est in mente. De veritate q.2 a.11, 
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as it were, cover two instances that might have little in common with 
each other at their essential level. Aquinas is not mnmediately 
forthcoming about what this similarity of the two relations involves, or 
what criteria (if any) for similarity between the two instances (A and B) 
make this kind of analogy applicable.” 


Following the example of sight in the eye and in the intellect, . 
Aquinas tells us that a comparison of two proportions works well with 


‘all attributes which include no defect in their definition, nor depend on 
matter for their act of existence, for example, “being”, the “good”, and 
similar things’.** Suppose ‘good’ is predicated of God and Socrates (not 
Aqumas’s example). To say there is an agreement of proportionality 
mvolved is to say that God is good in a manner consonant with God’s 
existence, while Socrates 1s good in a way m which human bemgs can 
be. The modus essendi of goodness in Socrates is determined by the 
modus essendi of the whole substance. In corporeal rational animals, 
goodness has to be an accidental form of the substance. Goodness in 
God, however, must be infinite and hence identical with the whole of 


what God is — that is what it is for an infinite being to be good. The way 


in which Socrates’ goodness relates to Socrates must be similar to the 
way in which God’s goodness is appropriate to God. Again, Aquinas 1s 
silent on what the instances A and B themselves have in common, 
considered apart from their proportions. This way of structuring 
analogical predication is m keeping with Aquinas’s marked 
cautiousness regarding our knowledge of God in the earlier writings, 


52 Gerald Phelan employs an instructive example ofi knowledge m angels and 


men: ‘What is stated 1s that the proportion between knowledge and angels 


holds, ie., angels know as angels are; and that the proportion between 
knowledge and man holds, 1.e., men know as men are; and further that there 1s a 
proportion between the way the first proportion holds and the way the second 
proportion holds.’ ‘St Thomas and Analogy’, m Selected Papers (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1967): 95-121, 111. In De veritate, 
Aquinas explains that proportionality can also be used where the agreement 1s 
merely metaphorical and the res significata only inheres in one ofi the subjects. 
De veritate q.2 4.11. 

53 ommia'In quorum definitione non clauditur defectus, nec dependent a materia 
secundum esse, ut ens, bonum, et alia huiusmodi. De veritate q.2 a.11. 
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such as De veritate. Aquinas in any case later found another type of 
analogy more helpful in discussing the divme names. 


Proportion 


The analogy involving an agreement of proportion compares the 
actual instances of something being predicated, as opposed to a 
comparison of two sets of relations. Here the same term is predicated 
of multiple items, or analogates (analogata), where the predication 
expresses the relation or proportion that the items have to one primary 
instance, called the primary analogate (prima analogata), What 1s 
being predicated exists at least in the primary analogate, but it might 
or might not exist in any one of the secondary analogates. 

For our purposes, Aquinas divides this type of analogical 
predication into two kinds, depending on whether the number of 
secondary analogates 1s either singular or multiple. Thus, the analogy 
might simply involve a proportion of one predicated instance to another, 
or 1t might involve a proportion of multiple secondary analogates to a 
primary. 

Aquinas frequently illustrates a proportion of many things to one 
with the example of predicating ‘health’, which he discussed m his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics: 


It must be known that the one thing to which the different relationships are 
referred in analogical things 1s numerically one and not just one m meaning. [...] 
For the concept healthy as applied to food means something that preserves health. 
As applied to medicine it means something that causes health. And as sald of 
urine it ts a sign of health. As applied to animal, as concept of it, it means 
something that is the recipient or subject of health. Therefore every use of the 
term healthy refers to one and the same health [in the animal]. 


54 — Item sciendum quod illud unum ad quod diversae habitudines referuntur in 
analogicis, est unum in numero, et non solum unum ratione, [...] Nam ratio sani 
secunum quod dicitur de diaeta, consistit in conservando sanitatem. Secundum 
vero quod dicitur de medicina, in faciendo sanitatem. Prout vero dicitur de 
urna, est signum sanitatis. Secundum vero quod dicitur de animali, ratio e1us 
est, quomum est receptivum vel susceptivuin sanitatis. Sic igitur omne sanat- 
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In each mstance, the immediate signification of ‘health’ involves the 
concept of a healthy constitution. ‘Healthy’ predicated of thé anumal ~~ 
(primary analogate) signifies the actual state of health in the body: 
Predicated of the multipie secondary analogates, ‘healthy’ signifies 
some relation of each analogate to the state of health in the primary 
analogate. This relation can be, for instance, one of a cause to an 
effect; healthy is predicated of food as a cause of health in the body. 
‘Healthy’ 1s predicated of the urine, which is a sign or effect of the 
health in the arimai. ‘Health’ might be similarly predicated of food 
conducive to health, or an animal’s appetite for food as a sign of its 
continuing vitality. Thus, several anatogata receive the designation 
‘healthy’ where each has a particular relation to the smgle healthy 
constitution present in the primary analogate. The signification po- 
ssessed by the primary analogate is always included in the signifi- 
cation of the others, which refer back to the primary instance m their 
own signification. 

We will examine two different situations in which Aquinas sees 
this type of analogy as applying. First, Aquinas holds that the analogy 
of proportion can be used where the secondary analogates do not 
necessarily possess (or at least are not signified as having) the © 
characteristic predicated. Health only exists m a body, not m the urine 
or food per se. Suppose the res significata of a term ‘X’ is a 
characteristic, G-ness, which is predicated of two analogates, A and B. 
X predicated of the primary analogate A signifies G-ness as actually in 
A. However, X predicated of B signifies no more than B standing in 


ivum vel sanum dicitur ad samttatem unam et eamdem. In Metaphysicorum IV 
1.1 n.536-7. 
In De veritate we find the followmg description of the analogy of pro- 
portion: ‘we find something predicated analogously of two things according to 
[a proportion} when one of them has a relation to the other, as being 1s 
predicated of substance and accident because of the relation which accident has 
to substance, or as when healthy 1s predicated of urine and animal because urine 
has some relation of health to the animal’, invenimus aliquid analogice dictum © 
de duobus quorum umim ad alterum habitudinum habet; sicut ens dicitur de 
substantia et accidente ex habitudine quam substantia et accidens habent; et 
sanum dicitur de urina et animali, ex eo quod urina habet aliquam similitudinem 
ad samtatem animalis. De veritate q.2 a.11. 
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some kind of relation to G-ness in A. B might mdeed have G-ness. Yet 
‘X’ is predicated of B not as signifymg that B m fact has G-ness; it 
signifies a type of relation B has to the G-ness of the pnmary analogate, 
A. 

In the case of positive divine names, the analogy mvolving an 
agreement of proportion applies differently. Here a secondary analogate 
will constitutively have the predicated perfection and will be signified as 
having it. 

In De veritate Aquinas does not allow terms to be predicated 
analogously of God and of creatures according to an agreement of 
proportion, but only according to one of proportionality: 


in [terms} predicated analogously according to proportion there should be some 
determinate relationship between those things which have something analogously 
in common. It is impossible that something be predicated of God and creature 
according to this mode of analogy because no creature has such a relationship to 
God through which the divine perfection can be determinate.” 


55 The commentary on the Sentences (I d.19 q.5 a.2) discusses a threefold division in 
analogical predication. First, predication might be ‘according to intention only’ 
(secundum intentionem tantum) and ‘not according to bemg’ (non secundum 
esse). Here only the primary analogate has the predicated charactenstic and the 
act of predication expresses this. Second, predication ‘according to being and not 
according to intention’ (secundum esse et non secundum mtentionem) 1s when a 
secondary analogate(s) has the characteristic, but the predication does not signify 
the item as constitutively having the reality predicated, it only signifies a relation 
to the primary analogate. Finally, predication ‘according to mtention and 
according to being’ (secundum intentionem ef secundum esse) imvolves that the 
characteristic 1s signified as actually m each of the things of which it is predicated. 
‘Being’ (ens) 1s said ofisubstance and accident. Both are beings and are signified 
as such, although there 1s a difference of modality mvolved and thus die sense of 
the predication 1s not the same m both cases. It 1s m this way that the absolute 
perfections are predicated of God and creatures. The idea that a name can be 
predicated of something trespective of the ontological presence of the 
characteristic m question is why analogical predication m Aquinas 1s sometimes 
said to be a distinctively logical position. 

m his quae [secundem proportionem] analogice dicuntur, oportet esse aliquam 
determmatam habitudinem mter ea quibus est aliquid per analogiam commune, 
impossibile est aliquid per nunc modum analogiae dici de Deo et creatura, quia 
nulla creatura habet talem habitudinem ad Deum per quam possit divina per- 
fectio determmari. De veriate q.2 a.11. 
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Here the relation among all of the analogates has to be ‘determinate’, - 
which involves the analogates m a given relation bemg finite and - 
circumscribable, so that the corresponding relations can be such.~ 
Aquinas appears to have simply jettisoned this condition later. 

In Summa theologiae the analogy of proportion applicable to 
divine predication involves only two analogates, a primary and a 
secondary, and both are signified as having the perfection in question: 


in this way ‘healthy’ is said ofimedicine and animal, insofar as medicme 1s the 
cause of health in the animal body. And in this way some things are said of God 
and creatures analogically and not purely equivocally, nor umvocally. For we 
can name God only from creatures, as was said above. And m this way 
whatever 1s said of God and creatures, 1s said according to some relation ofia 
creature to God as its principle and cause, wherem all perfections preexist 
excellently.°” 


The relation that creatures have to God as their ultimate cause is the 
basis for predicating the same res significata of both analogates. We 
have seen Aquinas say in De potentia and Summa theologiae that the 
affirmative predications are made with our knowing that the pre- 
dicated feature emmently pre-exists in God. Because he is not 
committing himself to saying that we can conceive the modus essendi 
of the divine perfection, he can still say that the divine essence 
fundamentally remains unknown. The infinite ocean of perfection that 
1s God precludes the distillation of a common univocal concept. (One 
must also bear in mind that what is analogous is the judgment or act of 
predication occurring in its various applications. Aquinas is not 
talking about a partial sameness and difference in the actual content of 
the concept being applied in the various instances.) We can predicate 
perfections of God only after we decide that God somehow has them 
in their maximal absolute state. God has not been brought down to the 


57 sicut sanum dicitur de medicina et animali, mquantum medicma est cause 
sanitatis quae est m anmali, Et hoc modo aliqua dicuntur de Deo et creaturis 
analogice et non aequivoce pure, neque untvoce. Non enim possumus nominare 

_ Deum nisi ex creaturis, et supra dictum est [a.1]. Et sic, quidquid dicitur de Deo 
et creaturis, diciutr secundum quod est aliquis ordo creaturae ad Deum, ut ad 


plincipium et causam, m qua praeexistunt excellenter omnes rerum per- © 


fectiones. Summa theologiae la q.13 a.5. 
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level of created, finite categories. On the other hand, some things true 
of the created order can also be said about God. By doing this, Aqui- 
nas has tned to mitigate the problem he articulated im reference to 
Maimonides that not being able to assign anything positive to God’s 
being means almost anything and nothing can apply indiscriminately. 

The analogy of proportion is thus seen as fitting for predicating 
positive names of a simple and transcendent bemg. According to the 
order of knowing and naming, i.c., that from which the name is im- 
posed, the concept and name signify the entire divine essence in a 
manner proper to creatures. The mode of signification is as if God has 
these perfections as multiple, finite accidents of the divine essence: ‘as 
regards the imposition of names, they are primarily applied by us to 
creatures, which we know first’ *® According to the order of nature, 
however, these positive names apply more properly to God than to 
creatures: 


For, from the fact that we compare other things with God as their first origin, 
we attribute to God such names as signify perfections ofiother things. From this 
it obvious that, as regards the imposition of names, such names are primarily 
predicated of creatures, inasmuch as the mtellect that assigns names ascends 
from creatures to God: however, according to the thing signified by the name, 
they are primarily predicated of God, from whom perfections descend to [all] 
other things. 


As the cause virtually precontaining all perfections, the divine essence 
must be something to which the created instances of the absolute 
perfections bear enough of an ontological resemblance such that our 
concepts taken from these created instances legitimately correspond to 


58. Sed quantum ad impositionem nommus, per prius a nobis imponuntur creaturis, 
quas prius cognoscimus. Summa theologiae la q.13 a.6. 

59 Ex eo enim quod alias res comparamus ad Deum sicut ad suam pnmum orig- 
mem, hujusmodi nomma quae significant perfectiones aliarum, Deo attrib- 
uimus. Ex quo patet quod licet quantum nomims impositionem humsmodi 
nomma per pris de creaturis dicantur, eo quod ex creaturis mtellectus nomma 
imponens ascendit in Deum; tamen secundum rem significatam per nomen, per 
pms dicuntur de Deo, a quo perfectiones descendunt m alias res. Compendium 
theologiae ¢.27. 
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the divine essence.” None of the perfections attributed to creatures 
would exist without God, and God’s essence is not only their 
ontological ground but 1s also the standard for what it 1s in essence 't6 
be these perfections. 

An implication here is that in Aquinas’s eyes the problem of 
multiple properties is less a matter of over-extending the identity of a 


characteristic by looking at things from the bottom up; rather, it 1s to - 


conceive things (though terribly umperfectly) from the direction of the 
unitary divine reality being imitated m countlessly divided and 
imperfect ways, all of which fall short of the fullest possible expression 
of this or that perfection. Aquinas 1s saying that to conceive the problem 
of predicating names of a simple God from the measure of how and 
what these predicates can signify only within our limited experience 
(from the ground up) is to go wrong or pre-decide the matter from the 
beginning. Maybe few modern philosophers will be amenable to this 
other approach, but Aqumas at least cannot be dismissed for a lack of 
profound thinking on the matter, In any case, it 1s in this manner, by the 
use of analogical predication, with God as the cause and standard of 
what all perfection is, that Aqumas explicitly indicates his belief that the 
positive names of God’s perfections signify the transcendent and simple 
divine essence, albeit imperfectly. 


60 ‘as was shown above, names of this kind are applied to God not only as a cause, 
but also essentially. For when God is called “good,” or “wise,” it does not Just 


signify that he 1s the cause of wisdom or goodness, but that these exist im him m 


a more excellent way’. Sed supra [a.2] ostendum est quod humsmodi nomina 
non solum dicuntur de Deo causaliter, sed cham essentialiter. Cum enim dicitur 
Deus est bonus, vel sapiens, non solum significatur quod ipse sit causa sap- 
ientiaé vel bonitatis, sed quod haec In €o emmentius pracexistunt. Summa 
theologiae Ia g.13 a6. 
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Conclusion 


Aquinas 1n his last and greatest theological work grants the doctrine of 
divine simplicity an extraordinary place among the foundational pre- 
dicates that he assigns to the divine nature. Simplicity 1s a basis for 
characterizing the other major predicates. Aqumas finds pure act and 
subsistent being to be both very basic but remarkably fruitful and 
significant descriptions applicable to the divine ontology. Moreover, 
we just saw how simplicity and the transcendence it implies help 
shape the parameters of how predications of God can or cannot 
signify. 

Simplicity constitutes a highly unusual ontological situation. We 
saw how this insures its being a controversial doctrine in different 
ways. Simplicity requires that all positive realities or characteristics 
predicated of God be identical with one another and with the whole of 
God’s being. Aquinas 1s also in the position, among other things, of 
having to identify God with God’s act of existence. Moreover, God’s 
simplicity and the immutable nature it implies appear to be system- 
atically inconsistent with other things traditionally predicated of God. 
This work did not emphasize the problems of systematic consistency 
with other predicates that tend to dominate the contemporary debates. 
It did seek to help us understand Aquinas’s ideas regarding divine 
predication and theological epistemology that the systematic debates 
presuppose. We also saw in Aquinas the need to understand the doc- 
trine of divine simplicity itself with a fost of prior ontological, 
semantic and epistemological considerations in mind. 

Examining the metaphysics of the doctrine highlighted the cen- 
tral role that act and potency play in both Aquinas’s ontology and in 
his philosophical treatment of the divine nature. The actualization of 
potency accounts for how and why two metaphysical components 
remain both united and-yet distinct. Pure act thus encompasses the 
other claims of the doctrine. Pure act, in tum, finds its philosophical 
Justification in a model of explanation requiring that the divine nature 
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be utterly self-explanatory regarding its own existence and character, 
As a bedrock claim of the doctrine of simplicity, pure act yields a 


simple ontology of infinite plenitude and superabundance, not a sim-~ 


plicity that a proper estimate can understand as thin and static. 
Aquinas’s views on causality hold that a superior, per se cause of 


a particular effect will be such that the effect, m its varied mani- . 


festations, will bear some resemblance to that cause. In this vem 
Aquinas holds that the divine.essence, as the cause of all the various 
modes of actuality and perfection had by creatures, is most properly 
conceived as existence itself. Additionally, the self-explanatory and 
thus undivided nature of the first cause makes God a single meta- 
physical principle. The nature and role of esse in Aquinas’s meta- 
physics makes it the natural choice to be what the divine essence is. 
Moreover, only esse, when it subsists, can be the infinite act that 
Aquinas’s system requires. The variety of modes existence takes in 
creatures suggests to Aquinas that God’s act of existence transcends 
all the genera of its finite expressions. In this manner, Aquinas’s 


theory of infinity and limitation ties simplicity to unlimited perfection, . 


which constitutes the robust notion of transcendence in the Christian 
tradition. 

We also discussed how the identification of God with an act of 
existence invokes a very particular and easily misinterpreted analysis 
of existence and its various senses. His analysis is used in combination 
with a sophisticated net of semantic assumptions. Many contemporary 
philosophers are unlikely to agree with Aquinas’s distinctive positions 
on existence as an ontological component of creatures, much less 
Aquinas‘s analogical deployment of the concept in the case of the 
divine being. What is hoped, though, 1s that something of the phil- 


osophical complexity of Aquinas’s metaphysics of existence can be - : 


appreciated and so be less subject to some prevailing misreadings. The 
same model of causation and explanation that renders God as actus 
purus and ipsum esse subsistens rescues the position from vacuity and 
incoherence. A being that just is its existence is hardly worthy of 
being called ‘God’, it seems. We saw, however, that Aquinas under- 
stands the ‘esse’ predicated of God to be consonant with maximal 
perfection, an ‘infinite ocean of substance’. The doctrine of divine 


simplicity signifies an actuality that, as the first and self-explanatory ~ 
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first cause, must eminently pre-contain all the perfection and actuality 
1t imparts to creatures (and infinitely more than all it imparts). 

The final chapter of the work laid the groundwork for examining 
some of the larger, systematic issues that simplicity brings into the 
picture. Divine simplicity can be read as raising two general sets of 
issues for predicating positive names of God. First, predicating mult- 
iple positive names seems to imply a multiplicity of distinct features 
in God and the identification of God with each thing predicated. 
Second, simplicity is the hallmark of God’s transcendence of this 
world. Divine simplicity appears to render God too remote from cre- 
ation for us to know and name God’s perfections. It also raises 
questions as to how God can share much of anything with the 
characteristics that creatures possess. 

We saw Aquinas grapple with the second set of issues in light of 
two apparently competing demands. He is impressed with a strain of 
Neoplatonic theology (among other sources) that emphasizes the sim- 
pie divine essence as beyond positive knowledge or naming. Yet he 
found compelling Aristotle’s dictum that settling the issue of a thing’s 
existence means having some minimal conception of what one seeks. 
Aquinas struggles with God being profoundly beyond a human under- 
standing of what God is in himself, while on the other hand he does 
not find acceptable a complete and utter unknowing when it comes to 
the positive names having some significance about God as opposed to 
God’s effects. His compromise might be summarized in the idea that 
we know that it is correct to predicate certain absolute perfections of 
God, but we do so in the absence of our ever being able to conceive 
how each 1s identified with a simple, infinite nature. The names of 
absolute perfections signify the divine essence and do so in virtue of 
our concepts of these perfections. Yet none of these concepts exhausts 
the transcendent and infinite perfection of the divinity, nor does the 
multiplicity of these concepts and their corresponding names imply 
any division within God. Thus, in part owing to the divine simplicity, 
even the positive names are applied with the understanding that our 
knowledge of God remains primarily an understanding of what God is 
not like. 

Put another way, Aquinas can say so much about God because in 
a manner of speaking he says so little. Those exploring problems of 
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compatibility between simplicity and other select predicates would do 
well first to examine the nature and extent of his philosophical com- 
mitments in his natural theology, and m particular his metaphysics of 
sunplicity. Simplicity, however, 1s a position m Aquinas that rewards 
study as much for its own sake as for any interest regarding the 


systematic issues. Aquinas’s articulation of simplicity is grounded in ~* 
his views on explanation and the ontology of creatures. His model of ... 
explanation, moreover, tends to be underestimated m studies of his: + 


philosophical theoiogy. It helps illummate the meaning, function, and 
profound interconnectedness of the important divine predicates. It 
underpins Aquinas’s attempts to come to grips with the divine trans- 
cendence and self-sufficient superabundance. These considerations, 
and a host of others, show simplicity to be a walkway between the 


worldly application of philosophy and Aquinas’s unique theological ©: 


vision, 
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Appendix 
Further Discussion 


Chapter One 


Footnote 7: 

A tradition traceable to the fourteenth century has the Contra Gentiles 
composed at the request of a Raymond of Penafort, who wanted a 
missionary manual for use agamst Muslim influences in what is 
present-day Spain. (The ‘gentiles’ of the title are not all people: who 
are not Jewish; instead the title broadly suggests an apologetic work 
taking on beliefs contrary to Christianity.) Examples in support of this 
theory might be that, in the statement of the author’s intent in chapter 
2 and then shortly thereafter in the discussion of faith and reason in 
chapter 6, Aquinas remarks upon argumentative strategies specific to 
arguing with Muslims and others who reject the revelation of both the 
Old and New Testaments. However, various scholars have long tned 
to show the Contra Gentiles likety did not originate as primarily a 
missionary manual, and published specuiation on Thomas’s specific 
intents in writing Contra Gentiles continues to this day. See Torrell’s 
Saint Thomas Aquinas: Volume 1, The Person and His Work, 104-7, 


Chapter Two 


Footnote 1: 

Aquinas, by the way, calls a component a ‘principie’ (principium) 
more often than he calls each component a ‘part’ (pars), although he 
uses the latter m some instances, as we see in his commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle: “In a third way one thing is said to come 
from another as a simple thing [quoting Aristotle] “from the com- 
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position of matter and form.” And this has to do with the way of 
resolution [i.e., resolving complexes into their component parts], m 
this way we say that parts come from a whole [...] for the [iad 4 
resolved into verses as a whole mto parts.’ Tertio modo dicitur fieri ex 
aliquo, sicut simplex <<ex compositio ex materia et forma>>. Et hoc 
sit mn via resolutionis, sicut dicmus quod partes fiunt ex toto [...] 
resolvitur enim Ilias m versus, sicut totum in partes. In duodecim 
libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio V 1.21 n.1087, ed. by M- 
R. Cathala and R. Spiazzi (Rome: Marietti, 1950). In many cases 
editions of certain works other than those of the Leonine Commission 
were chosen for their relative availability and ease of use in a book 


format. The Leonine Commission currently offers the corpus online, 


where the titles and numbering system of various works can differ 
from those of other editions in Latin of Aqumas’s works. 


Footnote 7: 


Prime matter 1s never something directly perceived by us in some ™ 


pure, formless state. Prime matter in itself has neither form nor actu- 
ality; it is known only through the forms mhering in it, as Aquinas 
notes, ‘For matter in itself neither has existence nor is it knowable.’ 
Nam materia secundum se neque esse habet, neque cognoscibilis est. 
Summae theologiae la q.15 a.3 ad 3. Elsewhere he notes, ‘prime 
matter cannot be known in itself, smce everything known is known 
through its form.’ materia prima, non potest sciri per seipsam: cum 
omne quod cognoscitur, cognoscatur per suam fromam. In Physi- 


corum 11.13 n.118. Aquinas believes we grasp the basic idea of prime “ 


matter by analogy. We see how a type of material substrate can go 
into making different objects, ‘Prime matter, moreover, is considered 
to be the subject of every form, but it 1s known by analogy, that is, 
according to a proportion. For we know that wood is something other 
than the form of a bench and a bed, because sometimes it 1s under one 
form, and at other times the other. When, therefore, we see that which 
is an at some time becomes water, it is necessary to say that some- 
thing is existing sometimes under the form of air, sometimes under the 
form of water. And thus there 1s something other than the form of 
water and. other than the form of air, which belongs to natural 
substances, just as bronze belongs to the statue and wood to the bed.’ 
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materia autem prima consideratur subjecta omni formae, sed scitur 
secundum analogiam, idest secundum proportionem. Sic enim. cog- 
noscimus quod linum est aliquid praeter formam scamm et lecti: qui 
quandoque est sub una forma, quandoque sub alia. Cum igitur vide- 
amus hoc quod est aer, quandoque fier1 aquam. oportet dicere quod 
aliquid existens sub forma aeris, quandoque sit sub forma aquae: et sic 
illud quod est aliquid praeter formam aquae et praeter formam aeris, 
se habet ad ipsas substantias naturales, sicut se habet aes ad statuam, 
et lignum ad lectum. Jn Physicorum 11.13 n.118. 


Footnote 19: 

A parallel passage m the Quodlibetal Questions states, ‘There are 
three ways of considering some nature. One as considered according 
to the being it has in particular [substances]; such as the nature of a 
stone in this stone or in that stone. Another is the consideration of a 
nature according to its being intelligible; just as the nature of stone 
considered as it 1s in the mtellect. Third there 1s an absolute con- 
sideration, as abstracting from both manners of existence; according to 
this consideration the nature of a stone is considered, or of whatever 
else, according to only what belongs as such (per se) to that kind of 
nature.’ Triplex est alicuius naturae consideratio. Una prout con- 
sideratur secundum esse quod habet in singularibus; sicut natura 
lapidis in hoc lapide et in illo lapide. Alia vero est consideratio 
alicuius naturae secundum esse suum intelligibile; sicut natura lapidis 
consideratur prout est 1n intellectu. Tertia vero est consideratio naturae 
absoluta, prout abstrahit ab utroque esse; secundum quam considera- 
tionem consideratur natura lapidis, vel cuiuscumque altertus, quantum 
ad ea tantum quae per se competunt tali naturae. Quaestiones quod- 
libetates Vl q.1 a.1. 


Footnote 22: 

Anthony Kenny acknowledges Aquinas’s statements denying a self- 
subsistmg, extra-mental reality to what essences of a species have in 
common, but nevertheless sees in Aquinas a Platomzing of essences: 
“Aquinas insists, as we have seen, that it 1s not correct to say that Peter 
and Paul are both human because they share a common humanity; for 
the humanity of Peter 1s not identical with the humanity of Paul. But 
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suppose we go on to ask: what mates the humanity of Peter and the - 


humanity of Paul both humanities? Aquinas sometimes answers that 


they are both individuations and determinations of the same common ~* 


nature. This seems to make sense only if the common nature is 
something like a Platonic idea.’ Aquinas on Being, 55-6. It is not clear 
what he means here or why this follows, Aqumas holds the nature in 
question is individuated in substances and is not self-subsistmg. It is 
hard for Aquinas (or anyone) to articulate yust what the shared com- 
monality cashes out to be, or how our concept of humanity represents 
the humanity of both men in abstraction from the individuating 
cucumstances. Yet this does not commit Aquinas to saying humanity 
has any existential status apart from bemg an individualized com- 
ponent in an individual or an object of thought in minds, and in the 
latter case Aquinas holds that the abstract universality of the essence 
only occurs as an object of individual thoughts. Thus, its ‘existence’ is 
of a purely mental kind. To use Peter Geach’s expression, Aquinas 
does not think a common form or essence being ‘in’ concrete par- 
ticulars or even in minds the way pennies are in ajar. 

For those not very familiar with the philosophical problem of 
umversals, positions on umversals are often seen by modern scholars 
as falling under a three-fold classification: realism, conceptualism and 
nominalism, depending on whether umversals are seen as primarily 
rooted in language, thought, or extra-mental reality (speaking very 


broadly here). Realists see universals as in some sense mind-in-~* 


dependent, existing in or even prior to mdividuals. (Plato’s forms, if 
they are understood as exemplary causes somehow subsisting in- 
dependently of particular things imitating them, place Plato in a class 
of extreme realists.) Conceptualists identify universals with general 
concepts having limited or no objective validity. Nomuinalists, from 
the Latin nomina for ‘name’, see universality as primarily charac- 
teristic of general terms and deny it of concepts and certainly of extra- 
mental items. Aristotle’s On Interpretation cryptically defines ‘uni- 
versal’ as something which is to be predicated of many subjects, 
which he at points identifies with species and genera, but he leaves 
their ontological status vague. (See his Categories and also Meta- 


physics TII.) Augustine thinks universals as (in a loose and compact 


sense) exist as exemplars in the non-composite divine mind, and many 
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medieval thinkers held a version of this position. The gist of Aqui- 
nas’s approach, sometimes referred to as his moderate realism, holds 
that recognizably the same essence (considered absolutely) can inform 
both a mind as a concept and a thing as an individualized Aristotelian 
form. For Aquinas, then, universality is at bottom a feature of con- 
cepts, but the universality of the general concept still has a strongly 
objective basis in the individualized forms represented by concepts. 
Thus, viewing the absolute consideration of the essence as Platomsm 
needs explanation m this context. If Aquinas’s metaphysics of natural 
kinds is truly on a par with extravagant and controversial forms of 
realism, which the Platonist label implies, this would seem to have the 
unusual effect of putting all but nominalists and some conceptualists 
in a similar boat. 


Footnote 30: 

C.J.F. Williams represents the still influential preference for the 
Fregean influenced analysis: ‘No doubt the question “What 1s it for x 
to be?” is, by Frege’s standards, and they are the right standards, ill 
formed. To be cannot for anything be the same as fo be alive, since the 
latter 1s something that can be said of objects, while the former is 1s 
used to say something of concepts.’ ‘Being’, in Philip Quinn and 
Charles Taliaferro (eds), 4 Companion to Philosophy of Religion 
(Oxford, UK and Cambridge, MA: Blackwell Publishers, 1997), 223— 
8, 227. Gyula Klima examines common twentieth-century paradoxes 
involving existence and reference, and their relevance to Aquinas, in 
his ‘The Semantic Pnnciples Underlying Saint Thomas Aquinas’s 
Metaphysics of Being’, 87-141. See also his ‘Existence and Reference 
m Medieval Logic’, in A. Hieke and E. Morscher (eds), New Essays in 
Free Logic (Dordrecht, The Netherlands: Kluwer Academic Pub- 
lishers, 2001), 197-226. Barry Miller discusses the widespread re- 
jection of existence as a first-level predicate in 4 Most Unlikely God: 
A Philosophical Enquiry (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1996), 15-27. Miller’s analysis is relevant to Aqumas’s views 
on existence, although Miller draws different conclusions from those 
of Aquinas. 
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Footnote 33: 

A passage in Summa theotogiae notes a similar twofold division 
between items falling under one of the ten categories and when 
something is affirmed in a proposition: ‘just as it is said in V 
Metaphysics [1017a 22] “being” 1s predicated in a two ways. In one 
way insofar as it signifies the entitative character ofa thing (entitatem 
rei), as it is divided by the ten ‘predicamenta, and in this way it 1s 
convertible with “thing” (res). In another way being signifies the truth 
of a proposition, which consists in its composition, marked by the 
word “esf’, and in this way being corresponds to the question “Does it 
exist?” sicut diciturm V Metaph., ens dupliciter dicitur. Uno modo 
secundum quod significat entitatem rei, prout dividitur per decem 
preicamenta, et sic convertitur cum reo. Alio modo dicitur ens quod 
significat veritatem propositionis, quae in compositione consistit, 
cuius nota est hoc verbum est; et hoc est ens quo respondetur ad 
quaestionem an est. Summa theotogiae la q.48 a.2 ad 2. 


Footnote 45: 

The following are only brief summaries of what are often highly 
involved argumentative strategies. The most frequently seen type is an 
Argument from God-to-Creatures. Since there is only one bemg, God, 
m whom existence and essence are identical, all other extant beings 
have a composition of essence and existence. Quaestiones quod- 


libetales IX q.4 a.1; Scriptum super libros Sententiarum II d.3 q.1 a.l; ° 


Summa contra Gentiles | c.52; Quaestio disputata De spiritualibus 
creaturis (Disputed Question on Spiritual Creatures) q.1 a.1. Argu- 
ments Based on Participation begin with affirming that subsistent 
existence is simple and unparticipated (.e., not received from an 
outside source), while creatures participate im existence and receive it 
from something else. Hence their existence is other than their essence. 
See Quaestiones quodlibetales II q.2 a.1; the commentary on Boe- 
thius’s De hebdomadibus (In Boetium De trinitate et de hebdomadibus 
expositio) 1.2 n.32. (A helpful commentary on Aquinas’s discussion of 
existence im De hebdomadibus is offered by Ralph Mclnermy, Boe- 
thius and Aquinas [Washington, DC: Catholic University of: America 
Press, 1990], 199-231.) Arguments from the Limited Character of 
Beings argue from the notion that an act of existence is of itself 
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unlimited. However, since every creature has limited actuality, its 
existence must be received m a distinct limiting principle. An example 
is m Scriptum super libros Sententiarum I d.8 q.5 a.1. The Genus 
Argument argues for a composition of essence and existence by 
pointing out that like things agree in belonging to the same genus or 
species, but differ in each having its own act of existence. Thus, the 
reasoning goes, this individualized existence of each thing is some- 
thing other than the essence common to all members of the species. 
Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 1 4.8 q.4 a.2; Quaestiones dis- 
‘putatae de veritate q.27 a.1 ad 8; Summa theotogiae la q3 a.5. 
Finally, there 1s what is commonly called the Intellectus Essentiae 
Argument. It argues for the real distinction of essence and existence 
from how the essence 1s apprehended in the intellect. The basic idea is 
that understanding the essence ofa thing involves a different cognitive 
act from knowing whether the kind of thing understood exists in 
reality. Hence essence and existence must be separate components in 
things. In addition to the version in De ente (c.4) examined m this 
chapter, multiple versions occur m Aquinas’s commentary on Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences and at least one version occurs in De veritate. 
See Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 1 d.8 expositio primae partis 
textus, d.8 q.4 a2, I d.1 ql al, 1 d3 q.1 a.1; De veritate q.10 a.12. 
Aquimas stops using this type of argument after these earlier works. 


Footnote 66: 

Summa theologiae la q.45 a.2 ad 2 makes the same point, ‘It must be 
said that creation is not mutatio except according to a mode of 
understanding. For the definition of change is that something should 
be other than it was before. Sometimes it is the same actual being now 
as before, as in motion according to quantity or quality actually now 
as it was before. At other times, it is the same being only in potency, 
as in a change of substance, the subject of which is matter. But in 
creation, by which the entire substance of the thing is produced, the 
same thing can be taken as different now and before in the intellect 
alone, such that some thing 1s first understood as not having existed at 
all, and afterward to exist.’ Dicendum quod creatio non est mutatio 
nisi secundum modum mtelligendi tantum. Nam de ratione mutationis 
est, quod aliquid idem se habeat aliter nunc et prius: nam quandoque 
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est idem ens actualiter se habens nunc et prius, sicut in motibus 


secundum quantitatem et qualitatem et ubi; quandoque vero est idem ~ 
ens in potentia tantum, sicut in mutatione secundum substantiam,°~ 


cuius subiectum est materia. Sed in creatione, per quam producitur 
tota substantia rerum, non potest accipi aliquid idem aliter se habens 
nunc et pnius, msi secundum intellectum tantum; sicut si intelligatur 
aliqua res prius non finsse totaliter, et postea esse. 


Footnote 68: 

Avicenna’s Metaphysica (al-Shifa: al-Iahiyyat), t.9 c.4 (104v-1051) 
offers the following scheme, just to give us an idea of the system with 
which Aquinas 1s familiar: ‘It 1s already certain to us from what was 
said that that the Necessary Being is one per se and is neither a body 
nor in a body nor is it divided in any way, and that the being of 
everything which exists is from it [...] But, 1t cannot be that the being 
of all things from it comes by way of an intention by it, after the 
manner we have an intention of everything made by us [...] The reason 
for this 1s because it would introduce multiplicity in its essence. [...] It 
1s therefore evident that the first of those things which are from the 
first cause is one in number [...] the first effect 1s a pure intelligence 
because it 1s not a form in matter and it is the first of the separate 
intelligences which we number. [...] Moreover, it is known that m the 
universe of things which are from the first there are bodies, and it 1s 
known that every body is a possible being as it is in itself and that it is 
by another a necessary being, and it is known that its existence is not a 
way of being from the first except by some intermediary, Therefore, 
they are only from the First by some intermediary. And it is known the 
medium 1s not pure unity, It is also known that from one according as 
it 1s one only nothing exists except one thing. [...] Moreover, on 
account of the First, [the first intelligence] is a necessary being, but 
the necessity of its being 1s insofar as it 1s an intelligence and as it 
understands itself and [also] understands the necessary first. Hence, 
there must be multiplicity in it from the [way] it understands itself, 
that it 1s a possible being as it 1s in itself and that it understands the 
necessity of its being from the First [...] But, there is no multiplicity in 
it from the First. For the possibility of its being belongs to it by reason 
of itself and not on account of the first, but it has the necessity ofiits 
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being from the first, and thereafter it 1s multiplied insofar as it 
understands the first and understands itself in a multipie manner, [this] 
accompanying its being a unity from the First. [...] 1t 1s evident to us 
from what was said that the separated intelligences are many in 
number, and therefore do not have being simultaneously from the First 
[...] Now it is evident that from every superior intelligence in the order, 
insofar as it understands the First, it gives mse to the being of the 
intelligence infenor to it. But msofar as it understands itself it will give 
rise to its heaven [heavenly sphere] by itself alone, for the body of the 
heaven 1s made by it and in it abides the soul of the heaven. [...] For under 
each intelligence 1s a heaven, with its matter and its form which 1s its soui 
and the intelligence inferior to it. Therefore, under each intelligence there 
are three things m existence. [...] Therefore, from the first intelligence, 
insofar as it understands the First Being, there follows the being of the 
other intelligences mferior to it; and insofar as it understands itself, 
there follows the form of the outermost heaven, and its perfection, and 
this the sou] [of the heaven], and because of the nature of being a 
possible which is of it, which is retained insofar as it understands 
itself, there also exists the corporeality of the outermost sphere, which 
1s contained in the totality of the ultimate heaven. [...] There 1s a 
similar disposition in intelligence [after] intelligence, and in sphere 
[after] sphere, until it gives mse to the agent intellect which generates 
our souls. And so an intelligence always follows after an intelligence, 
until it makes the lunar sphere, and then the elements and they are 
accommodate to receive the impression one in species, many m 
number, from the ultimate intelligence.’ Iam certum est nobis es 
superadictis quod necesse esse per se unum est et quod non est corpus 
nec 1n corpore nec dividitur aliquo modo et quod esse omnium quae 
sunt est ab eo [...] non potest esse ut esse omnium ab illo sit secundum 
viam intentionis ab illo quemadmodum est nobis intentio in his 
omnibus quae fiunt a nobis. [...] Ratio haec est scilicet quia induceret 
multitudinem in sua essentia. Manifestum est igitur quod primum 
eorum quae sunt a causa prima unum numero est [...] primum 
causatum est intelligentia pura quia est forma non in materia et ipsa 
est prima intelligentiarum separatarum quas numeravimus. [...] Item 
nosti quod in universitate eorum quae sunt a primo sunt corpora et 
nosti quod omne corpus est possibile esse quantum est m se et quod 
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necessarium esse, sed necessitas sui esse est secundum quod est 
intelligentia et intelligit se, quod est possibile esse quantum in sé et 
hoc quod intelligit necessitatem sui esse a primo quod est intellectii 
per se. Non est autem ei multitudo ex primo. Nam possibilitas sui esse ' 
est ei quiddam propter se non propter primum sed est ei a primo ~ 
hecessitas sui esse et deinde multiplicatur per hoc quod intelligit : 
primum et propter hoc quod intelligit seipsum tali multiplicatione » 
quae est comitans [...] manifestum est nobis ex praedictis quod‘: 
intelligentiae separatae sunt plures numero: igitur non habent esse - 
simul ex primo sed necesse est ut excellentior omnibus illis sit esse 
quod primum est ex eo post quod sequitur intelligentia. [...] Iam igitur 
manifestum est quod ex omni intelligentia superiore in ordine sec- 
undum hoe quod intelligit primum provenit esse alterius intelligentiae 
inferioris ea. Sed secundum hoc quod intelligit seipsam provement 
circuli per se tantum, corpus vero celi fit ab ea et permanet mediante 
anima celisti. [...] Sub unaquaque autem intelligentia est ceolum, cum 
sua materia et sua forma, quae est anima et intelligentia inferius ea. 
Igitur sub omni intelligentia sunt tria m esse. Igitur ex prima itel- 
ligentia, inquantum intelligit primum, sequitur esse alterius intelligen- 
tiae mferioris ea; et inquantum intelligit seipsam, sequitur ex ea forma 
coeli ultimi, et eius perfectio, et haec est anima; et properter naturam 
essendi possibilem quae est eius, quae est retenta mquantum intelligit 
seipsam, est etiam corporeitas coeli ultimi, quae est contenta in 
totalitate coeli ultimi. [...] Similiter est dispositio in mtellignetia et ° > 
intelligentia, et in coelo et coelo, quosque pervenitur ad intelligentiam 
agentem que gubernat nostras animas. [...] Et sequitur semper intel- 
ligentia post intelligentiam, quousque fiat sphaera luna, et deinde fiant 
elementa et aptantur recipere impressionem unum in specie, multam 
numero, ab intelligentia ultima. The Latin here is from a twentieth 
century translation, Avicenna Latinus: Liber De Philosophia Prima 
sive Scientia Divina, vol.2 of 3 vols, ed. by S. Van Riet (Louvain: E. 
Peeters; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1977). 


Footnote 72: 


See also Quaestiones quodlibetales VII q.3 a.2, which dates from the 
same period as the Sentences (1252-1256): ‘It must be said that 
because something is receptive ofa substantial or accidental form, this 
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thing has the possibility of [what 1s received], since it is ofi the 
definition of potency that it be subsumed to an act, which form is said 
to be. Now conceming [composition in] angels, different people be- 
lieve different things. For some say that they are composed of matter 
and form. Others say they are composed from esse and that which 
exists, as Boethius says. And according to both ways it is necessary to 
posit potentiality in the angel.’ (Aquinas, remember attributes to 
Boethius the real distinction of essence and existence.) Dicendum, 
quod ex hoc aliquid est susceptivum formae substantialis vel ac- 
cidentalis, quod aliquid habet possibilitatis: quia de ratione potentiae 
est ut actui substematur, qui forma dicitur. De angelis autem diversi 
diversa sentiunt. Quidam enim dicunt, quod sunt ex materia et forma 
compositi. Alii dicunt, quod sunt compositi ex esse et quod est, ut 
Boetius dicit. Et untroque modo oportet ponere potentialitate in 
angelo. 


Chapter Three 


Footnote 3: 

Aquinas, following Anstotle, characterizes time as the common, 
abstract measure ofiall change. Thus a God with no beginning or end, 
and no succession of states, has no motion that can be measured. So a 
God that cannot change is eternai: ‘time is “the number of motion” as 
shown in IV Physics [219 b1]. But God is entirely without motion, as 
was already proven [ch. 13 proofi of the unmoved mover], and is 
therefore not measured by time. Therefore, there is in him no before 
and after; he does not have being after non-being, nor any non-being 
after being, nor can any succession (successio) be found in him — for 
none of these things are intelligible without time. He is therefore 
lacking beginning and end, possessing the totality of his being at once, 
in which the ratio of eternity consists.’ tempus est numerus motus, ut 
patet in IV Physicorum [cap. XI, 5 219b] Deus autem est omnino 
abseque motu, ut 1am probatum est [cap. 23]. Tempore igitur non 
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mensuratur. Igitur m ipso non est prius vel posterius accipere. Non’ 
ergo habet esse post non esse, nec-non esse post esse potest habere; 
nec aliqua successio in esse ipsius invenire potest: quia haec sine 
tempore intelligi non possunt. Est igitur carens pricipio et fine, totum” 
esse suum simul habens. Jn quo ratio aetermtatis consistit. Summa - 
contra Gentiles | c.15. For Aquinas, there is certainly more to being 
eternal than just something remaming unchanged while existing” 
though time. God exists at a.remove from the flow of-time, and thus 1s 
properly conceived as (to use a spatial metaphor) removed from tune, 
rather than God just being everlasting within time. 


Footnote 8: 
In Summa theotogiae la q.54 a.3 ad 2, Aquinas states that what 1s not 
subsistent existence will be the subject of accidents: ‘But, a simple 
form which is not its own esse, but 1s compared to it as potency to act, 
can be the subject of an accident, and particularly of those following 
upon the species [the essence], for an accident of this kind belongs to 
the form’. Forma autem simplex quae non est suum esse, sed com- 
paratur ad ipsum ut potentia ad actum, potest esse subiectum ac- 
cidentis, et praecrpue ems quod consequitur speciem. 

The first two proofs of God’s existence in the commentary on 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences explicitly connect potency for change with 
having a composition of essence and existence. The line of reasoning 
1s as follows. A being’s mutability signifies its imperfection, and © 
every imperfect being must receive its existence from an infinite and 
altogether perfect first cause from which all other beings receive 
existence. The first proof: in the commentary establishes that every 
imperfect being 1s in potency to receive existence. The second proof: 
establishes that every mutable being is imperfect: 

‘Therefore the first way is taken by way of causality, and is made 
in this way: everything which has existence from nothing, it must be 
that it exists by another from which its esse flows. But, every creature 
has being from nothing, which 1s obvious from their imperfection and 
their potentiality. Therefore, it must be that they exist from some one ~ 
thing, and this 1s God. 

‘The second argument is taken by the way of removal, and 1s of 
this kind. Over every imperfect being there must be something perfect 
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unmixed with any imperfection. But, a body is something imperfect, 
because 2t 1s limited and finite sn its dimensions and [is also] mobile. 
Therefore, there must be something over a body which is not a body. 

‘Moreover, every incorporeal being mutable of its nature is 
imperfect. Therefore, over every mutable species, as are souls and 
angels, must be some being that is incorporeal and immobile and in 
every way perfect, and this is God.’ Hence to be mutable 1s to be 
composed of essence and existence and vice versa. 

Pnma ergo ratio sumitur per viam causalitatis, et formatur sic. 
Omne quod habet esse ex nihilo, oportet quod sit ab aliquo a quo esse 
suum fluxerit. Sed omnes creaturae habent esse ex nihilo: quod 
manifestatur ex earum imperfectione et potentialitate. Ergo oportet 
quod sint ab aliquo uno primo, et hoc est Deus. 

Secunda ratio sumitur per viam remotionis, et est talis. Ultra 
omne imperfectum oportet esse aliquod perfectum, cui nulla imper- 
fectio admisceatur. Sed corpus est quid imperfectum, quia est term- 
matum et finitum suis dimensionibus et mobile. Ergo oportet ultra 
corpora esse aliquid quod non est corpus. 

Item, omne incorporeum mutabile de sui natura est imperfectum. 
Ergo ultra omnes species mutabiles, sicut sunt animae et angeli, opor- 
tet esse aliquod ens incorporeum et immobile et omnino perfectum, et 
hoc est Deus. Scriptum super libros Sententiarum J d.3 Divisio primae 
partis textus. 


Footnote 19: 

Aquinas’s interpretation of ‘riches’ as self-sufficiency 1s vindicated by 
the onginal Arabic, which translates as, ‘The first cause is sufficient in 
itself and 1s the most (sel{)sufficient’, this according to V. Guagliardo 
et al. in their annotated English translation of the commentary, Sz. 
Thomas Aquinas: Commentary on the Book of Causes (Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1996). 

God alone is self-sufficient for the author of De causis, while 
Proclus applies self-sufficiency only to a class of immaterial eman- 
ations of the Good, but not to the unqualified Good itself, Why would 
Proclus call anything but the supreme principle self-sufficing? To see 
what Proclus is up to, we must go back to what Plotmus says on the 
matter of: self-sufficiency. The relevant discussion in Plotmus con- 
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siders two different gradations of self-sufficiency, in Enneads V.3.13— 


17: ‘The wholly simplex and veritable self-sufficing can be lacking at 
no point: self-intellection begins in that principle which, secondarily 
self-sufficing, yet needs itself and therefore needs to know itself: this 
principle, by its self-presence, achieves its sufficiency in virtue of its 
entire content (it is the all): it becomes thus competent from the total 
of its being, in the act of living towards itself and looking upon itself. 
Enneads V.3.13. Plotinus distinguishes between the One, which is 
truly self-sufficing, and an emanated Intellect coming forth from the 
One, which Intellect Plotinus describes as self-sufficmg m a sec- 
ondary, diminished sense. The Intellect 1s self-sufficing in the reduced 


sense that it is the object of its own thinking, and in this way it does: .’ 


not need to direct its activity toward anything outside of itself. The 
One of Plotinus, however, 1s not even in need of itself as an object of 
contemplation. Instead, the One of Plotinus can be said to be above 
self-sufficiency, i.e, above the diminished form of self-sufficiency 
characteristic of lower spiritual beings. Hence, Proclus follows suit in 
proposition 10 of his Elements and says that self-sufficiency generally 
speaking does not preclude dependence upon a higher causal prin- 
ciple. See the explanation of proposition 10 m E. Dodds’s translation 
of the Elements of Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), 
196-7. 


Footnote 23: 

‘It must be said that the existence of God can be proved m five ways. 
The first and more manifest way is taken from motion (mozus). For it 
is certain and established by sense experience that some things move 
in this world. Now everything m motion is moved by another, since 
nothing is in motion except msofar as it is in potency to that [terminal 
state] toward which it moves, while a thing moves insofar as it is in 
act. For to move is nothing other than to reduce something from 
potency into act. Something, moreover, cannot be reduced mto act 
except by some bemg [already] in act; for instance, as something 
actually hot like fire makes wood, which 1s potentially hot, to be 
actually hot, and by doing this moves and alters it. For it is not 
possible that the same thing be simultaneously in act and potency in 
the same way, but only according to diverse ways; because what is 
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actually hot cannot be potentially hot, but 1s simultaneously po- 
tentially cold. It 1s therefore impossible that according to the same 
way and mode something be movmg and moved, or that 1t move itself, 
Therefore everything m motion must be moved by another. If, 
moreover, that by which something is moved is in motion, it must 
itself be moved by another. But, this cannot proceed ito infinity, 
because in this way there would be no first mover, and, consequently, 
nor would there be any other mover, because subsequent movers do 
not move unless they are moved by a first mover, just as the staff does 
not move unless it 1s moved by the hand. Therefore, 1t 1s necessary to 
arrive at some first mover, and this everyone understands to be God. 

‘The second way 1s from the nature (ratio) of an efficient cause. 
We find in sensible things an order of efficient causes. It is never 
found, nor is it possible, that something 1s the efficient cause of itself, 
because it would have to be prior to itself, which is impossible. 
Moreover, it is not possible to proceed to infinity in efficient causes, 
because in all efficient causes in order the first 1s the cause of the 
intermediate cause, and the intermediate is the cause of the ultimate 
cause, whether the intermediate ones are many or only one. Now 
removing the cause, the effect is removed. Therefore, if there were no 
first in efficient causes, there would be no ultimate nor intermediate. 
But, if efficient causes proceed to infinity, there will be no first 
efficient cause, and thus there will be no ultimate effect, nor inter- 
mediate efficient causes, which is obviously false. Therefore it is 
necessary to posit some first efficient cause, which everyone calls 
God.’ 

Dicendum quod Deum esse quinque viis probari potest. Prima 
autem et manifestior via est, quae sumitur ex parte motus. Certem est 
enim, et sensu constat, aliqua moveri in hoc mundo. Omne autem 
quod movetur, ab alio movetur. Nihil emim movetur, nisi secundum 
quod est in potentia ad illud ad quod movetur: movet autem aliquid 
secundum quod est actu. Movere enim nihil aliud est quam educere 
aliquid de potentia in actum: de potentia autem non potest aliquid 
reduci in actum, nisi per aliquod ens in actu: sicut calidum 1n actu, ut 
igmis, facit lignum, quod est calidum in potentia, esse actu calidum, et 
per hoc movet et alterat ipsum. Non autem est possibile ut idem sit 
simul m actu et potentia secundum idem, sed solum secundum 
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diversa: quod emm est calidum in actu, non potest simul esse calidum - 
in potentia, sed est simul frigidum in potentia. Impossibile est ergo 
quod, secundum idem et eodum modo, aliquid sit movens et motuitiz~ 
vel quod moveat seipsum. Omne ergo quod movetur, oportet ab alio.- 
moveri. Si ergo id a quo movetur, moveatur, oportet et ipsum ab alio © 
movert; et illud ab alio. Hic autem non est procedere in infinitum: quia 
sic non esset aliquod primum movens; et per consequens nec aliquod =: - 
aliud movens, quia moventia secunda non movent misi per hoc quod 
sunt mota a primo movente, sicut baculus non movet msi per boc quod 
est motus a manu. Ergo necesse est devemre ad aliquod pnmum 
movens, quod a nullo movetur: et hoc omnes mtelligunt Deum. 
Secunda via est ex ratione causae eficientis. Invemmus enm m 
istis sensibilibus esse ordinem causarum efficientium: nec tamen 
mvemtur, nec est possibile, quod aliquid sit causa efficiens sui ipsius; 
quia sic esséet prius seipso, quod est impossibile. Non autem est 
possibile quod in causis efficientibus procedatur in infinitum. Quia in 
omnibus causis efficientibus ordinatis, primum est causa medii, et 
medium est causa ultimi, sive media sint plura sive unum tantum: 
remota autem causa, removetur effectus: ergo si non fuerit primum in 
causis efficientibus, non erit ultimum nec medium. Sed si procedatur 
m infinitum in causis efficientibus, non erit prima causa efficiens: et 
sic non erit nec effectus ultimus, nec causae efficientes mediae: quod 
patet esse falsum. Ergo est necesse ponere aliquam causam ef- 
ficientem prmam: quam omnes Deum nominant. : 


Chapter Four 


Footnote 23: 

An earlier work on Aquinas assesses esse subsistens a being which is 
‘a totality which has no parts, and its “richness” 1s its entire lack of 
any property’. Aquinas, 59-60. Kenny at bottom thinks ‘esse’ or 
‘suum esse’ could never be coherent substitutions for F. Grammatical 
awkwardness aside, ‘God is’, in light of Aquinas’s semantic views, * 
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sees the subject and copula for Aquinas as both ultimately signifying 
the entirety of God. We have also been noting that the move is: a 
means ofi expressing God’s unbounded perfection (in a manner not 
excluding the predication of various other terms for perfections in 
God). Seen in its proper semantic context and with the kind of 
ontological import Aquinas envisions, the claim 1s not ill-formed in 
the manner it can immediately seem. Of course, its truth or plausibility 
1s a separate matter from recognizing a certain basic coherence to what 
Aqumas wants to say. 


Footnote 30: 

The commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences often invokes (with- 
out argument) the principle that esse 1s not self-limiting. Aquinas uses 
the idea while arguing for the composition of essence and existence in 
all creatures in I d.8 q.5 a.1: ‘Moreover, every creature has finite esse. 
But esse not received in another is not finite, rather absolute. 
Therefore, every creature has esse received in another, and so it must 
have two things, namely, esse and that which receives it.’ Praeterea, 
omnis creatura habet esse finitum. Sed esse non receptum in aliquo, 
non est finitum, immo absolutum. Ergo omnis creatura habet esse 
receptum in aliquo; et ita oportet quod habeat duo ad minus, scilicet 
esse, et id quod esse recipit. See also Seriptum super libros Sent- 
entiarum | d.8 q.2 a.1 and 1 d.43 q.1 a.1; II. d.13 q.1 a.2 sol.2. 


Chapter Five 


Footnote 4: 

De potentia uses the following version of the argument from the 
potency of parts to the whole: ‘Moreover, in every composite of any 
kind of composition there must be a mixture of act and potency, for in 
the composites either one of those things of which it 1s composed is 
either in potency to the other, as matter to form, subject to accident, 
genus to difference, or all parts together are in ‘potency to the whole, 
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Jor parts reduce to matter and the whole to form [emphasis added], ag 
is clear in II Physics. And, thus, no composite can be first act. But the 
first being, which is God, must be pure act, as is shown above. It 
therefore impossible for God to be composed. Whence, he must be~ 
that which 1s omnino simplex.’ In compositis enim vel unum eorum ex 
quibus est compositio est in potentia ad alterum, ut materia ad™ 
formam, subiectum ad accidens, genus ad differentiam: vel saltem 
omnes partes-sunt in potentia ad totum. Nam partes ad materiam 
reducuntur, tot vero ad formam, ut patet in II Physic. Et sic nullum: 
compositum potest esse actus primus. Ens autem primum, quod Deus 
est, oportet esse actum purum, ut ostensum est. Impossibile est ergo 
Deum compositum esse; unde oportet quod sit omnino simplex. De 
potentia q.7 a.1. 





Footnote 6: 
The version of this argument m the Compendium theologiae contains 
an interesting addition worthy of mention: ‘Moreover, m every 
composite there must be something prior, for components are 
naturally prior to the composite. Thus, it is impossible that the first of 
all beings be composite. We see even within the order of composite 
things the more simple are prior, for the elements are naturally prior to 
the mixed bodies. Likewise, also among the elements themselves the 
first is fire, which is the most simple. Prior to all elements is the | 
heavenly body, which is more simple in construction, since it is pure 

of all contrariety. Therefore, it remains that the first being must be 
altogether simple.’ Adhuc. Omni composito necesse est esse aliquid 
prius: nam componentia naturaliter sunt composito priora. Illud igitur 
quod omnium entium est primum, impossibile est esse compositum. 
Videmus etiam in ordine eorum quae sunt composita, simpliciora 
priora esse: nam elementa sunt naturaliter priora corporibus mixtus. 
Item. Etiam inter ipsa elementa primum est ignis, quod est sim- 
plicissimum. Omnibus autem elementis prius est caeleste, quod in 
maiori simplicitate constitutum est, cum ab omni contarietate sit 
purum. Relinquitur igitur quod primum entium oportet omnino sim- 
plex esse. Compendium theologiae c.9. The examples suggest that 
Aquinas believes that, in both 1) material causation and also con- 
cerning 2) per se ordered efficient causes of terrestrial things, one 
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finds an increasing metaphysical simplicity. The implication of this is 
that the prior, per se efficient cause of all must be utterly simple. This 
notion of a hierarchy of increasingly simple causes terminating in an 
altogether simple first being is stated more explicitly in one of the 
general arguments for divine simplicity in the Summa contra Gentiles: 
‘Again, prior to all multitude there has to be found unity. But, in every 
composite there is multitude. Therefore, it must be that that which is 
prior to everything, namely, God, must lack all composition.’ Item. 
Ante multitudinem oportet invenire unitatem. In omni autem com- 
posito est multitudo. Igitur oportet id quod est ante omnia scilicet 
Deum, omni compositione carere. Summa contra Gentiles I c.18. 
What Thomas sees as the justification for assuming this increasing 
hierarchy of simplicity is not clear from the immediate context. 
Perhaps he just felt it was obvious that looking from terrestrial 
substances to heavenly bodies, and then to angels, he could assume an 
ascending order of simplicity in the universe terminating at an 
absolutely simple first being. It might also be possible for him to 
support this line of reasoning by allowing him to draw on the other 
ways he argues for absolute simplicity. As this variation of the 
argument stands, though, its reasoning appears to assume a good deal. 


Footnote 16: 

‘Furthermore, everything which 1s present in something accidentally, 
has a cause of its presence, since it is outside the essence of that in 
which it is. Therefore, if something is nn God accidentally this must be 
through some cause. Thus, either the cause of the accident is the 
divine essence itself, or something else. If something other [than the 
divine essence] it must be that this acts on the divine substance. 
Nothing introduces some form, either substantial or accidental, in 
some recipient, except by acting on it in some way, for to act 1s 
nothing other than to make something actual, which [happens] through 
a form. Therefore, God will suffer and be moved by some agent, 
which is contrary to what has been determined [c.13]. But, [suppose] 
the divine substance itself is the cause of an accident which is in it. It 
is impossible that it be the cause of it, as what is receiving it, since in 
this case the same thing would be making itself actual m the same 
respect. Therefore, it must be that, if there is some accident m God, it 
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will be in different respects [God] receives and causes the accident;: 
just as corporeal things receive their proper accidents through the: 
nature of their matter and are the cause through their form. Thus, God 
will be composite, the contrary of which was proved above [c.18]. 
Amplius. Omne quod inest alicui accidentaliter, habet causam quare 
Msit, cum sit praeter essentiam eius cui mest. Si igitur aliquid 
accidentaliter sit m Deo, oportet quod hoc sit per aliquam causam. Aut - 
ergo causa accidentis est ipsa divina substantia, aut aliquid aliud. Si 
aliquid aliud, oportet quod illud agat in divinam substantiam: nihil 
enim inducit aliquam formam, vel substantialem vel accidentalem, m 
aliquo recipiente, msi aliquo modo agnedo in ipsum; eo quod agere 
nihil aliud est quam facere aliquid actu, quod quidem est per formam, 
Ergo Deus patietur et movebitur ab aliquo agente. Quod est contra 
praedeterrmnata [cap.13]. Si autem ipsa divina substantia est causa 
accidentis quod sibi inest, impossibile autem est quod sit causa illius 
secundum quod est recipiens ipsum, quia sic idem secundum idem, 
faceret serpsum in actu; ergo oportet, si in Deo est aliquod accidens, 
quod secundum aliud et aliud recipiat et causet accidens illud, sicut 
corporalia recipiunt propria accidentia per naturam materiae et causam 
per formam. Sic igitur Deus erit compositus. Cuius contrarum.: ° 
superius [cap. 18] probatum est. ‘Again, whatever has some accident 
present in it is not something it has in itself (habet a se), because an 
accident 1s not of the essence of a subject. But, God is something 
[God] has in itself. Therefore in God there is no accident. The mmot® 
[premise] is proved in this way: Everything is found more nobly m the * 
cause than in the efifect. But, God is the cause ofiall. Thus, whatever 1s 
found in him is found in the most noble way. Whatever belongs: to 
something in the most perfect way is that which the thing itself is. 
This 1s something more perfectly one than when something is jomed 
to something else substantially, as form to matter, which is also a 
more perfect union than when something 1s present in another ac- 
cidentally. It thus remams that God is whatever he has.” Amplius. 
Cuicumque inest aliquod accidens non est quidquid habet in se: quia 
accidens non est de essentia subiecti. Sed Deus est quidquid m se 
habet. In Deo igitur nullum est accidens. - Media sic probatur. 
Unumquodque nobilius mvemtur in causa quam in effectu. Deus 
autem est omnium causa. Ergo quidquid est in eo, nobilisstmo modo 
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in eo invemtur. Perfectissime autem convenit aliquid alicu1 quod est 
ipsummet: hoc enim perfectius est unum quam cum aliquid alteri 
substantialiter unitur ut forma materiae; quae etiam unio perfectior est, 
quam cum aliquid alteri accidentaliter inest. Relinquitur ergo quod 
Deus sit quid quid habet. Summa contra Gentiles I ¢.23. 


Chapter Six 


Footnote 3: 

A similar passage 1s m Summa theotogiae la q.12 a.4, “Whether any 
created intellect by its natural [powers] can see the divine intellect’ 
(Utrum mtellectus creatus ad. videndum Dei essentiam aliquo creato 
lumine indigeat), ‘Thus, the [human intellect] naturally knows natures 
only as they exist in individual matter; although not as [these natures] are 
in material individuals, but as they are abstracted therefrom and 
considered by the intellect.’ Unde per mtellectum connaturale est nobis 
cognoscere naturas, quae quidem non habent esse nisi in matena 
Individuali; non tamen secundum quod sunt m materia mdividuali, sed 
secundum quod abstrahuntur ab ea per considerationem mtellectus, 
Aquinas says elsewhere m Summa theotogiae that the senses and 
imagination are employed ‘not only when [the intellect] acquires new 
knowledge, but also when it applies knowledge (scientia) already 
acquired, there 1s need for the act of the magination and of other powers’. 
Even m the absence ofia sense object a person ‘forms for himself certain 
phantasms [to serve him] by way of examples, in which as it were he 
examines what he is desirous of understanding’. non solum accipiendo 
scientiam de novo, sed etiam utendo scientia iam acquisita, requiritur 
actus imaginations et ceterarum vitutem. [...] format sibi aliqua 
phantasmata per modum exemplorum in quibus quasi inspiciat quod 
mtelligere studet. Summa theotogiae la q.84 a.7. The actual ratiocinative 
process 1s always accompanied by the imagination producing images. See 
also la q.88 a.1 and 3; Scriptum super libros Sententiarum II d.20 q.2 a.2 
ad 3, III d.31 q.2 a.4; De veritate q.10 a.2 ad 7,a.8 ad 1. 
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Footnote 5: 
In Summa theologiae we find, “Thus, from cognition of sensible things 
the whole power of God cannot be known and, consequently, nor ¢an 


the essence of God be seen.’ Unde ex sensibilium cognitione non 


potest tota Dei virtus cognosci: et per consequens nec eius essenti 
videri. Summa theologiae la q.12 a.12. The analogy of ‘seeing’ her: 
refers to complete knowledge of God through direct apprehension o; 
the divine form. Aquinas explams in Summa theologiae la q.12 a. 











that any created intellect seemg the essence of God involves the divine = 


essence itself becoming the intelligible form of the intellect. Thi 





event always requires supernatural augmentation of human intellectual - 
powers, and, in this life, occurs only in the beatific vision of the saint, : 


For related passages on knowing the essence of God, see Summa 


theologiae Ia q.32 a.2, q.86 a.2 ad 1; Scriptum super libros Sent-— 
entiarum I d.2 q.1 a.1, III d.27 g.3 a1; De Trimitate q.1 a.2, g.6 a.3; 
Summa contra Gentiles I c.14, III c.39, IV c.1; Compendium theo-: 


logiae ¢.26. 


Footnote 17; 


‘A long tradition in Aquinas commentary emphasizes (sometimes to : 


widely varying degrees) the unknowability of God and the primacy of 


methods involving negation m reading his philosophical theology. 


Such an emphasis (still very strong in certain quarters) might in part 
be a response to attacks on Aquinas using overly literalistic inter- 
pretations of the various predicates. A classic example of this em- 
phasis is Anton Pegis’s ‘Penitus Manet Ignotum’, Modern Schoolman 
27 (1965): 212-26. For an example of this emphasis from the point of 
view of modern linguistic analysis, see Victor Preller’s Divine Science 


and the Science of God: A Reformulation of Thomas Aquinas (Prince- ‘ 


ton: Princeton University Press, 1967). David Burrell explains the 
primarily negative character of Aquinas’s philosophical theological 
method by drawing from the thought of Ludwig Wittgenstein m 
Aquinas: God and Action (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 


Press, 1979). On p.16 he observes: ‘What then is Aquinas up to in: 


these questions that treat of God’s simpleness, perfection, limitless- 
ness, unchangeableness and oneness? My contention is that he is 
engaged in the metalinguistic project of mapping out the grammar 
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appropriate in divinis. He 1s proposing the logic proper to discourse 
about God.’ See also his Knowing the Unknowable God: Ibn Sina, 
Maimonides, Aquinas (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1986). Burrell’s more recent writings seem to suggest a less strongly 
negative emphasis in reading Aquinas’s natural theology. 


Footnote 18: 

However, what we have just seen in Contra Gentiles is that God’s 
perfection and goodness are primarily founded upon the positive 
affirmations of God as pure actuality and the fullness of being, and 
such is also the case in Summa theologiae as we saw when we 
analysed the claims of simplicity in the first chapter of the present 
work. This positive reading is also m keeping with Aquinas's rec- 
ognition (just seen in De Trinitate) that the way of negation: pre- 
supposes a fundament of some positive sense of what is being 
discusssed, no matter how little is actually known about the essence 
itself of the being in question. Thus, Rocca’s observation seems to be 
on the mark when he sees Aquinas’s handling of the divme perfection 
in Contra Gentiles as still ‘a strong signal that Thomas acknowledges 
the pure divine positivity at the heart of God’s perfection, and 
[Aquinas] does not regard our knowledge of that perfection as merely 
the culminating and synthesizing moment of negative theology’. 
Speaking the Incomprehensible God, 256-7 n.4. Wippel’s obser- 
vations seem apt insofar as the Contra Gentiles accords both the way 
of negation and the denial of our attaining quidditative knowledge of 
God a more explicit emphasis than in the later De potentia and Summa 
theologiae. 


Footnote 39: 

Thus, in this objection, multiple predicates imply distinct features or 
realities in God, and the unity of God appears to be incompatible with 
multiple predications. Plantinga does go on to consider that Aquinas 
perhaps means to identify the dive nature with a unity able to 
exemplify various predicated characteristics. However, Plantinga’s 
critique is further complicated by other positions. He holds in various 
places that m Aquinas, natures and properties (in the modern sense of 
a predicated characteristic) are abstract objects of a distinctly Platonic 
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ontologicai cast: ‘Still further we have been speaking of [God’s] own” 
properties; but of course there 1s the rest of the Platonic menagerie ~ 
the propositions, properties, numbers, sets, possible worlds, and all the 


rest. [...] That this swarm of Platonic paraphernalia infringes on the 


sovereignty of God is the best argument I know for nominalism.’ Does 
God Have a Nature?, 35-6. This would seem to render God a mere 
abstract object, ‘No property could have created the world; no 
property could be omniscient, or, indeed, know anything at all. If God 
is a property, then he isn’t a person but a mere abstract object; he has 
no knowledge, awareness, power, love or life. So taken, the simplicity 
doctrine seems an utter mistake.” Does God Have a Nature?, 47. (This 
appears to be the studied verdict on Aqumas that he repeats on p.57.) 
So Plantmga objects that simplicity identifies all properties of God 
with one another and with God. God is also identical with God’s 
nature. Thus, simplicity in Aquinas absurdly renders God an abstract 
object. However, we saw that m Aquinas’s ontology, abstracta are 
never mind-independent. We have also been seeing that simplicity in 
Aquinas denies that God has properties in the conventional sense of 
possessing ontologically distinct, crrcumscribable characteristics. 
Aquinas attributes multiple positive predicates to God; committing to 
a multiplicity of ontological components is another matter. Moreover, 
it is not much help to claim, against Aquinas’s position, that it is just 
of the very ‘logic’ of being a property to be something limited and 
inhering in something else as a component. (See John Morreall’s 
objection apparently along these lines, m Analogy and Talking about 
God, 91.) This appears only to beg the question of what one should or 
should not be doing when one assigns a positive predicate — normally 
used of creatures — to God. 

Notice that in the last passage quoted above, Plantmga speaks as 
if God is a person (p.47 and p.57). As Brian Davies explains, the 
divine nature itself is not construed as a person in traditional ° 
monotheism, but this popular notion has gained momentum in the 
West in the past couple of centuries. It is not m the creeds, in the 
Bible, nor in the writings of the Church Fathers or the medieval 
thinkers. (The doctrine of the Trinity states three persons in one 
substance [ousza or substantia].) God can be seen as personal or called 
a person in the very qualified sense that it is correct to predicate 
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intelligence and will of God, but the divine nature itself is not a person 
strictly speaking. See Brian Davies’s exposition of this common 
modem misunderstanding about God, m ‘A Modem Defence of 
Divine Simplicity’, in Philosophy of Religion: A Guide and Anthology 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 549-64, 559-60. We might 
attribute predicates to God that we normally limit to persons, such as 
wise, willing, loving and the like. Yet this does not commit Aquinas to 
holding that predicating such positive names means that God literally 
has these features or faculties in the same limited and divided way in 
which persons can and do have them. Objections to the compatibility 
of a simple God with various names sometimes gain much of their 
plausibility from assuming that Auman knowledge, wisdom and 
willing are the only correct models for predicating these things. Thus, 
only something much like a supernatural version of a human person 
could legitimately be said to have them. (This brings us into issues 
regarding the content of this or that individual predicate, which are 
beyond the scope of our investigation.) 
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